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|Stokowski and Damrosch N ovelties 
Launch New York Orchestra Season 















Philadelphians, at Initial Concert, Present Braunfels Varia- 
tions on Berlioz “Song of the Flea”’—Roger-Ducasse 
“Marche Francaise” and Flagler Prize Composition Played 
at Symphony Society Concerts—Gruenberg’s “Hill of 
Dreams” a Worthy Work—Kochanski Is First Soloist 
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[ITH the aid of sundry instruments not ordinarily included in the 
symphonic ensemble, and with three new works presented in as many 
-oncerts, New York’s orchestral season swam into being last week with a 
zest that was not unmixed with blare. 
| the way in the very first program with Walter Braunfels’ “Fantastic Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Berlioz’; and Walter Damrosch, directing once more 


the destinies of the New York Symphony, came hard on Stokowski’s heels 
with the Roger-Ducasse “Marche Francaise” at the first brace of the Sym- 


phony Society’s subscription concerts. 


Stokowski’s Philadelphia players led 


A first-time American work had 


the place of honor on the introductory program of the Symphony’s Sunday 
ifternoon series, when Louis T. Gruenberg’s “Hill of Dreams,” the prize- 
winning composition in the Flagler $1,000 contest, received its baptismal 


performance. 


By the time these lines appear in print the New York Philharmonic will 
have marched out on the parade ground, and with the first visit of the 
Bostonians only a few days removed, the entire battalion soon will be 


passing in review. 





Stokowski Opens Manhattan Series 


Coneert, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor, Carnegie 
Hall, Oct. 18, evening. The Program: 
Symphony No. 2, Brahms; “L’Aprés- 
Midi dune Faune,” Debussy; Fantastic 
Variations on a Theme by Berlioz, 
Braunfels: 


The first orchestral concert of the 
eason brought with it the first novelty. 
lhe Philadelphians, conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski, played it. Walter Braunfels, 
ne of the younger Teutons, fashioned 


it. But Hector Berlioz, long since de- 
parted, gave the new work its one ex- 
cuse for being. Berlioz has not been 
written down a master melodist; but 
his “Song of the Flea,” as stated in 
“The Damnation of Faust,” is, of itself, 
so much more telling than the use to 
which it is put in Braunfels’ “Fantastic 
Variations on a Theme by Berlioz,” that 
its reiteration in this work tends to make 
it seem more like a stroke of inspiration 
than it is. The Berlioz theme has the 
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BOSTON SINGERS 
GIVE *‘FAUST” AS 
INAUGURAL OPERA 
OF FIRST SEASON 


Local Organization Makes 
Auspicious Beginning with 
Gounod Work—Casts Al- 
ternate in Repetitions 
Throughout First Week— 
Massenet’s “Manon” Chosen 
for Second Production— 
Leading Artists Achieve 
Individual Successes— 
Chorus and Orchestra Do 
Admirable Work 


RIA Oct. 22.—A season of 
J grand opera in English, which 
Promises to be eventful, was  in- 
igurated by the Boston Society of 
rers at the Arlington Theater on 
10 with a very creditable pre- 
of “Faust.” The society, 
undertaking this enterprise, will 
eet a loug-felt want in this city. 
Most European cities of consider- 
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able size boast of their resident opera 
companies which produce operas at 
prices within the reach of the major- 
ity of the people. The absence of such 
companies in this country has always 
been a matter of regret to musicians. 
The season planned by the Boston So- 
city of Singers is a step forward in 
making opera the heritage of all the 
people. 

In the first week eight performances 
were given of “Faust,” with alternating 
casts. Faust was sung by Ernest Davis, 
Norman Arnold and Rulon Robison; 
Mephistopheles by Herbert Waterous and 
Edward Orchard; Valentine by Stanley 
Deacon and Robert Henry, a Bostonian; 
Wagner by Henry Kungs; Marguerite 
by Helen Allyn and Helena Morrill; 
Siebel by Elva Boyden; and Martha by 
Emma Ainslee. 

In all respects the performances were 
commendable. They were not marred by 
disconcerting raggedness or by immature 
singing. The principals are mostly sea- 
soned artists of proved vocal and histri- 
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GUY MAIER AND LEE PATTISON 


Prominent Exponents of Two-Piano Music Who Have Gained a Distinctive Place in 


the Concert Field by Their Artistic Work. 


(See Page 8) 





onic ability. The chorus, of ample size 
and including fresh and _ well-trained 
voices, deserves praise for its intelligent 
singing and its certainty. 

Phil Fein, formerly with the Aborn 
Opera Company and the Century Opera 
Company, is the stage director. His 
“Faust” settings were especially pleasing 
in their scenic and lighting effects, and 
in the mise-en-scéne he showed careful 
study and originality, avoiding hackneyed 
traditions. 

The orchestra, recruited chiefly from 
former members of the old Boston Opera 
Company, was skillfully led by Max 
Fichandler, an experienced conductor. 
The singers and orchestra under his di- 
rection presented an ensemble that was 
vital, pliant, and spontaneous. The man- 
agement contemplates increasing the size 
of its orchestra and adding new artists 
to its roster from time to time. 


The Society presented Massenet’s 





America Company at 501 Fifth 
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“Manon” as the second production of the 
season, during the week commencing 
Monday, Oct. 17. Lois Ewell, soprano, in 
her first appearance with the company, 
as Manon, sang the réle with charming 
voice, and proved herself an actress with 
ability in character portrayal. Miss 
Allyn and Miss Morrill, who alternated 
with Miss Ewell, were likewise interest- 
ing vocally and histrionically. In Mr. 
Robinson and Mr. Arnold, who appeared 
valternately as Chevalier des Grieux, the 
company has two tenors who sing with 
musicianly taste and dramatic ability; 
Mr. Waterous, a reliable bass, sang the 
part of Count des Grieux; Mr. Henry and 
Mr. Deacon, both baritones with rich 
voices and histrionic skill, alternated as 
Lescaut. Edward Orchard, bass, took 
the part of De Brétigny, and William R. 
Northway was a humorous Guillot. The 
secondary réles of Poussette, Javotte and 
Rosette were capably filled by Florence 
Tennyson, Elva Boyden and Emma Ains- 
lee. Frank Waller conducted the eight 
performances of “Manon” with energetic 
assurance and with discrimination. The 
work of the chorus, trained by Mr. 
Waller, was excellent. The stage set- 
tings, costuming, and colorful lighting 
effects under the direction of Phil Fein 
greatly enhanced the interest of the per- 
formances. 





With an institution like the Boston 
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MUSIC INDUSTRY 
BACKS SENATOR 
IN FIGHT AGAINST 
5 PER CENT TAX 


William M. Calder of New 
York Introduces Amend- 
ment to Bill Prepared by 
Federal Finance Committee 
—Aims at Elimination of 
Excise Tax on Pianos, 
Piano-Players and Records 
—Senators Smoot and 
Wadsworth.:Promise Sup- 


ee et > 


port—Appeals Reach Legis- 

laters. from Heads of 
Organizations 

ASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 24.— 

An amendment to the Revenue 

Act of 1921, providing for the elimi- 

nation of the discriminatory excise 

tax of 5 per cent on pianos, piano- 


players and records was offered by 
Senator William M. Calder of New 
York in the Senate on Monday, Oct. 
17. Seized with the injustice of the 
tax, Senator Calder announced on the 
previous Friday that he would make 
this move. 

Realizing that this was a time when 
concerted action was necessary, the 
Music Industries Chamber of Com- 
merce sent urgent telegraphic appeals 
to the trade in all sections of the coun- 
cry to bring their case strongly before 
cheir representatives in the Senate so 
chat the latter might take favorable 
action on the amendment. 

Executives of the Chamber state that 
Senator Caldwell will have the support 
of Senators Smoot of Utah and Wads- 
worth of New York, who will both speak 
in favor of the amendment. 

Members of the industry were re- 
minded that in order to win on this issue 
music men must fight the battle of their 
lives without strenuous outside aid ex- 
cept from a devotee of music here and 
there. 

The repeal of the tax was advocated in 
letters sent last week to every member 
of the Senate by Richard B. Aldcroftt, 
president of the Chamber, and C. M. Tre- 
maine, director of the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music. Another 
letter was sent by Charles F. Powlison, 
general secretary of the National Child 
Welfare Association. 

Mr. Aldcroftt stated in his letter: 

“We urge your support to an amend- 
ment to the pending revenue bill repea- 
ling the special music tax, in which a 
great many of your constituents are in- 
terested, because— 

“1. It taxes—a. Articles which are es- 
sential to education and religious wor- 
ship; b. Articles which make possible an 
attractive home life, especially important 
after children become old enough to b 








Seek Fund of 10,000,000 Marks to 
Restore Bayreuth Festival 


Money is being raised to put the 
Bayreuth Theater into order for 
opera, in accordance with the plan 
for the restoration of the festivals 
announced some time ago. The 
work will cost 10,000,000 marks, 
and only 800,000 marks have so far 
been obtained, according to a state- 
ment made by Siegfried Wagner, 
son of Richard Wagner, to a rep- 
resentative of Aftenposten in 
Christiania, and cabled to the New 
York Evening Post. The fund has 
been organized under the auspices 
of the Wagner Society in Leipsic. 
Siegfried Wagner could not state 
when the building would be ready, 
but affirmed that it could not be re- 
opened next season. He stated that 
after touring Norway he would go 
to Italy, and thence to South Amer- 
ica, in order, he said, to make some 
money. 
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lured away by outside attractions; c. Ar- 
ticles which provide the cheapest and 
most beneficial form of relaxation and 
entertainment available. 

“2. It adds materially to the cost of 
products in widespread demand by people 
of ordinary means. 

“3. It creats a dangerous financial con- 
dition in the music industry by draining 
its cash resources constantly, due to the 
peculiar and necessary financial structure 
of the industry, which is based on de- 
ferred payment sales. The retailer al- 
most never makes a cash sale and in most 
cases the initial payment scarcely offsets 
the tax which has been advanced to the 
government months previously by the 
manufacturer.” 

Mr. Tremaine’s letter sets forth the 
following arguments: 

“As an organization devoting itself to 
extending more widely the influence of 
music among all classes of the Ameri- 
can people, this bureau views with grave 
apprehension the menace to such socially 
beneficial development involved in the 
proposed retention of the tax on musical 
instruments. 

“There is a viewpoint in regard to mu- 


sic which should take precedence over 
any purely commercial aspect—namely, 
the influence of music on the péople as a 
whole. 

“Tt was not so long ago that music was 
looked upon as belonging to a fraction of 
the people—the cultured few—a source of 
entertainment; but the war, and espe- 
cially the period of readjustment through 
which we are now passing, has proved 
beyond any chance of argument the great 
need of music in the daily life of every- 
one. 

“It is unquestionably one of our great- 
est educational forces, as shown-by the 
statement made by a music supervisor of 
national reputation at a public school 
convention in Rochester. He stated that 
more money is spent by the American 
people for musical education than for all 
forms of higher education combined— 
high schools, normal schools, colleges, 
etc. 

“But music is infinitely more than a 
part of education. The National Child 
Welfare Association, which has no in- 
terest whatever in music, and whose sole 
purpose is the development of the child 
to make the highest type of men and 


eel 


women, is so greatly impressed with the 
value of music to the best developmen; 
of the child that it has published a spe. 
cial pamphlet to focus the attention 06 
parents and public officials on this truth 

“There are facts about music that yoy 
cannot ignore if you consider the we! 
fare of the people, and when I read ip 
the newsppers the proposed elimination 
of the tax on sporting goods, chewing 
gum and theaters, with no mention oj 
the tax being removed from musical in- 
struments whereby people may enjoy mu 
sic in their homes, I felt impelled to write 
you.’ 

Mr. Powlison, expressing the hope tha? 
Senators would make a sufficient study 
to prevent them from permitting th: 
harm a tax on music would do and would 
see the wisdom of eliminating it, ob- 
served: 

“Our work, as you know, deals with 
the general development of the child to 
become the best type of citizen and best 
promote his own individual welfare. We 
therefore study all the influences which 
are helpful, and we unhesitatingly state 
that music is of very definite importance 
on both sides of this development.” 





Mary Garden and Other Musical 
Notables Arrive from Abroad 
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Mary Garden, Directress- 





© Underwood & Underwood 


General of the Chicago Opera; Giorgio Polacco, Conductor, 


and His Wife, Edith Mason of the Chicago Forces, Arriving in New York on 


the Aquitania 


ARY GARDEN, directress-general of 

the Chicago Opera Association, ar- 
rived in New York on the Aquitania 
on Oct. 21. Miss Garden was accom- 
panied by Giorgio Polacco, principal 
conductor of the Chicago forces, and his 
wife, Edith Mason, soprano, who will 
be heard in many important roles there 
this season. Miss Garden, who left for 
Chicago the day after landing, made no 
new announcements in regard to her 
plans for the operatic season. Sergei 
Prokofieff, composer - conductor - pianist, 
opera “The Love of Three 


whose 
Oranges,” is definitely promised for the 


first part of the season in Chicago, was 
also on board the Aquitania. 

On the Giuseppe Verdi, which docked 
on Oct. 19, were Giuseppe de Luca, bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan, accompanied 
by his daughter, Wally; Pompilio Mala- 
testa, bass; Vincenzo Reschiglian, bari- 
tone; Roberto Moranzoni, conductor, 
and Mario Malatesta, prompter, all of 
the Metropolitan; Pietro Yon, organist, 
and Achilles Oneotan, ’cellist. 


Aboard the Adriatic, scheduled to ar- 
rive on Oct. 26, were Richard Strauss, 
who comes to conduct orchestral con- 
certs; Elizabeth Schumann, soprano, 
formerly of the Metropolitan, who will 





Strauss to Have Philadelphia 


Orchestra for N. Y. Concerts 


HERE has been continuous speculation since the announcement that Richard 
Strauss would lead “a symphony orchestra” at his New York concerts, as to the 


identity of the body to be selected. 


The International Concert Direction has finally 


cleared up the mystery by announcing to-day that the orchestra which will co-op- 


erate with Doctor Strauss is none other than the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Doctor 


Strauss will direct this famous organization not only at his first concert at Carnegie 
Hall on Oct. 31, but at the subscription series at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


“No announcement that I could issue, 


” 


said Milton Diamond, director of the Inter- 


national Concert Direction, “could give me greater pleasure or provide greater satis- 
faction to all music lovers than the news of the co-operation of this great orchestra 


for Doctor Strauss’ concerts. 


The achievements of the Philadelphia Symphony are 


attested by the unparalleled success of this organization, and I need hardly point out 


the artistic significance of the union of Doctor Strauss and this fine body of players.” 


. r 
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be heard in recitals of Strauss’ songs, 
and Feodor Chaliapine, the eminent 
Russian bass, who comes for a recital 
tour and probably appearances in opera. 
Sigismond Stojowski, pianist, was also 
scheduled to arrive this week. Ferenc 
Vecsey, violinist, was due on the George 
Washington on Oct. 27. Mischa Elman 
accompanied by his sister Lisa, sailed 
for Europe on the Berengaria on 
Oct. 19. 





OPERA FOR FORT WORTH 





Commission Also Plans Local 


Orchestra 
Fort WortTH, TEX., Oct. 22.—The sec- 
ond meeting of Fort Worth’s new Music 
Commission was held Oct. 18, at the City 
Smith, chairman 
Favorable reports were brought in by 


committees assigned to ascertain the po 
sibility of establishing community opera 
and a symphony, using local material 
for both organizations. 

The commission will begin an activ: 
campaign for these undertakings this 
week, with a view to giving at least fou 
symphony concerts during the year, and 
two performances of grand opera. 

C. G. N. 


Music 





Mana-Zucca Weds Miami Merchant 


Mana-Zucea, composer and pianist, 
was secretly married to Irwin M. Cas- 
sels, a merchant of Miami, Fla., on Sept. 
5, according to an announcement made 
this week by Miss Zucca. According to 
reports, Miss Zucca met Mr. Cassels last 
winter following her recital in Miami. 
The romance continued and last month 
the couple were married in Greenwich, 
Conn. Miss Zucca, however, withheld 
announcement of the event until sh¢ 
had completed a concert tour. On Oct. 
19, the couple started on a honeymoon 
trip to Indian River, Fla. Miss Zucca 
plans to continue her concert work dur 
ing six months of the year. 





Three New Musical Critics on Chicago 
Dailies 

CHICAGO, Oct. 24.—Three new musica 
critics have made their appearances with 
Chicago dailies. Paul Bloomfield-Zeisier, 
son of Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, th: 
pianist, will write for the Herald-E 
aminer. Paul R. Martin, who served as 
musical critic for the Indianapolis Sta 
and also was assistant to Gilbert Gabrie! 
on the New York Sun, will edit the mus! 
column of the Journal of Commerce. 
gene Stinson is the new critic for th 
Evening Journal. 





Future of Opera in Europe Is Dubious, 
Says Herbert M. Johnson 


CuHicaGco, Oct. 24.—Herbert M. Jol 
son, former executive director of the C 
cago Opera Association, returned 1: 
week after a tour of Europe for the } 
eight months. The future of opera 
many European cities is problematica 
according to Mr. Johnson, the chief diffi- 
culties being of a financial nature. 
Rome, he said, the salaries of artist 
were the bone of contention, and dou)! 
existed whether opera would be giv 
there this season. . 

Londoners are purchasing stock in t 
English Co-operative Opera, which is ¢ 


take the place of the Beecham organiz®* 


tion. 
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Boston Starts Opera t in English with Resident Company 
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PROMINENT IN THE OPERA PERFORMANCES 


1, Frank Laird Waller, Conductor Boston Society of Singers: 
Soprano; 7, Norman Arnold, 


Director; 6, Helena Morrill, 


8, Helen Allyn, 


Tenor: 


Boyden, Contralto; 12, Edward Orchard, Bass; 13, Florence Tennyson, Soprano 


[Continued from page 1] 





Society of Singers, Boston, it is claimed, 
is the only city in the United States with 
a permanent company of such a class 
singing operas in English. The houses 
for the two weeks have furnished ample 
evidence that the company will carry out 
its long season. The Wednesday mati- 
née house in the first week was not only 


sold out but there were several hundred 
persons standing; and the attendances 
for the other performances were satis- 
factory. 

Edward M. and Henry A. Beck, manag- 
ing directors, will give a different opera 
each week. This policy is helpful to the 
young student who wishes to see an opera 
several times a week, and, moreover, it 
allows the general public greater free- 
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2, Lois Ewell, Dramatic Soprano; 
Lyric Soprano; 


TENET 





Max Fichandler, Conductor; 


9, Stanley Deacon, 


dom in the choice performances. Frank 
Waller, who was formerly with the Bos- 
ton and Chicago Opera companies, will 
alternate weekly with Mr. Fichhandler in 
conducting the operas. 

The performances do not aim to be so 
pretentious as those of the large metro- 
politan companies, but neither are the 
prices. However, the performances, if 
those of “Faust” are indicative of what 
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AT THE ARLINGTON THEATER, BOSTON 


1, Stella de Mette, 
Baritone; 10, 


Stage 
Elva 


Contralto; 5, Phil Fein, 


Clara Shear, Coloratura Soprano; 11, 


is to follow, will be worth considerably 
more than the present scale of prices. 
The public so appreciates the enterprise 
that the list of subscriptions has mate- 
rially increased. Opera, which hereto- 
fore has been mostly the privilege of the 
wealthy, will be made accessible in this 
city to many who otherwise could not, 
afford to attend the performances. 


H. L. 





Stokowski and Damrosch Inaugurate New York's 
_ Orchestra Season with Three Novelties 1 ina Row 


Wil TE 
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saving attribute of brevity. The Braun- 
fels variations serve chiefly to make a 
short story long. Manipulation of a brief 
and humorous snatch of song such as 
this lively little excerpt, so as to extend 
(or distend) it into a work of formidable 
length, is like retelling a funny story 
until it has lost its point. 

It must be conceded that Mr. Braun- 
fels has ability as a variational raconteur. 
He is a deft craftsman in orchestration 


and knows how to build a_ climax. 
Whether intentionally or not, he has 
parodied Strauss, Liszt, Wagner and 


others in these variations, and has done 

cleverly. He has heaped colors and 
in so doing has made an orchestral 
mountain out of a lyric molehill. He 
has contrived many humorous combina- 
tons among the instruments, though none 
With the extraordinary deftness of Ber- 
loz’s original scoring, in which one can 
identify the bite before the leap, and the 
itch ‘that follows. Doubtless many per- 
ms would have understood the work 
nore readily if Lawrence Gilman, who 
repared the program notes, had taken 
le pains to ascertain what the theme 
as, and had given space to a few words 
garding the apparent parodies repre- 
ented by the variations. The orchestra 
layed the score with all due vigor and 
lash. 

The Brahms Second Symphony was 
‘ojected with some individualistic de- 
ils of tempo and stress, but euphon- 
usly and with a sturdiness which be- 
mes even this most lyrical and gracious 
Debussy’s 
\fternoon of a Faun,” ravishingly 
ayed, completed the program. There 
vas no soloist. 
Stokowski’s 


~~ 


band presented an altered 
mnt. The ’cello section was at the 
ght, the second violins next to the 
st, the violas in the center, the brasses 
the back. If these shifts of the in- 
ruments resulted in any marked better- 
ent of ensemble it escaped the present 


s 


riter. The orchestra now has ten 
Dasses and the woodwinds have been 
ubled. os ee 
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First Damrosch Concerts 


York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, Paul Kochanski, 
violinist, soloist, Carnegie Hall, Oct. 20, 
afternoon. The program: “Marche 
Francaise,’ Roger-Ducasse; Violin Con- 
certo, Tchaikovsky; Symphony No, 2, 
Rachmaninoff. 


With Paul Kochanski as soloist, and 
a sarrusophone, extra harp, piano, bass 
drum and a military drum added to the 
usual instruments of the orchestra, the 
New York Symphony began its season 
Thursday afternoon, Oct. 20, and re- 
peated the first program Friday evening. 
Mr. Kochanski’s participation was limited 
to the Tchaikovsky Concerto, which he 
played admirably. Sarrusophone, et al, 
were required by (or at least used in) 
the number which served as the orches- 
tra’s salutatory—Roger-Ducasse’s newly 
imported “Marche Francaise.” 

Program notes were not necessary to 
disclose that the “Marche Francaise”’— 
which is not a march at all, but a 
symphonic poem something after the 
pattern of the Liszt “Les Préludes”— 
is a war opus. It has its obvious call 
to arms, its equally obvious hour of 
dreaming between moments of strife, and 
its thrice-obvious battle, when, in spite 
(or because) of the din, most of the 
instruments are seen and not heard. 
France suffered much in the war, and 
the brasses and drums prove it. The 
work was projected with all due intensity 
and heaping of climaxes, with Walter 
Damrosch playing well his réle of gen- 
eralissimo of the melée, but it is to be 
hoped that other novelties of the season 
will have more substance and less blare. 

Mr. Kochanski’s tone in the concerto 
was of lovely quality, save some glassi- 
ness in upper reaches of the E string. 
There was no escaping the straightfor- 
ward eloquence and the sincerity with 
which he presented a work that has 
faded from too frequent exposure to the 
lights of the concert halls. It was easy 
to forgive him instances of faulty intona- 
tion, especially after his songful achieve- 
ment of the Canzonetta. 

The Rachmaninoff Symphony, with its 
abundance of contrast and its frequent 


Concert, New 
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full-throated lyricism in alternation with 
episodes of stress and storm, was very 
well played. The composer attended 
Thursday’s concert, was recognized in the 
audience and had to rise and bow an 
acknowledgment of the applause. 


Prize Composition. Performed 


Concert, Symphony Society of New York, 


Walter Damrosch, conductor. Aeolian 
Hall, Oct, 23, afternoon. The program: 
Andante con Variazioni, from Quartet, 


Op. 18, No. 5, Beethoven, 
Poem, “The Hill of Dreams” 
time), Louis T. 
D Minor, 


Symphonic 
(new, first 
Gruenberg ; Symphony in 
Franck. 


Louis T. Gruenberg’s “The Hill of 
Dreams” was brought forward in this 
program and had the distinction 


of being found a composition far outside 
the class of things commonly awarded 
prizes in competitions. Yet this work 
was a prize winner, to be exact, the 
prize winner of the competition instituted 
last year by Harry Harkness Flagler, 
president of the Symphony Society. 
The judges, George W. Chadwick, John 
Alden Carpenter, Leopold Stokowski, 
Franz Kneisel and Mr. Damrosch, gave 
the one thousand dollar award to Mr. 
Gruenberg. And for once, in the experi- 
ence of the present writer, a jury chose 
a worthy work, one that could stand 
on its own feet without the prop of com- 
mendation by a jury of established musi- 
cians, a composition that any first-class 
orchestral conductor, after a careful 
reading of the partitur, would be happy 
and proud to perform. 

Mr. Gruenberg’s piece is 
definite program. It is a mood rather 
than a picture; and it is rich in ideas. 
Its modernity is only a secondary matter 
and cannot be called an important fac- 
tor in the effect the work has on its 
hearers. Significant, indeed, is the form 
of the composition, a natural and free 
structure that develops its materials as 
it unfolds its way. Its composer, who is 
thirty-seven years of age, is no tyro 
in composition. He has to his credit a 
piano concerto, an opera, a string quartet 
and other works in large forms. This 


rare 


without a 
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was the first production of a big work 
of his in New York, but it was not the 
premiere of a young composer. Maturity 
there is in Mr. Gruenberg’s “The Hill 
of Dreams,” and that is something to be 
grateful for in these days, when strip- 
lings are often brought before us for a 
hearing long before they have learned 
to walk. 

The idiom of the piece is frankly post- 
Wagnerian. It has the surge of Richard 
II in it, too; but on the whole there is 
a stronger influence of the first Richard, 
notably in the murmurings in the strings 
that suggest the famous ‘Waldweben,” 
and the use of a figure passing through 
violins, violas and ’cellos over a melody 
in the horns, not unlike the scoring of 
the “Pilgrim Chorus” in the close of the 
introduction of the “Tannhiauser” over- 
ture. Thematically there is much to 
admire and the composer’s intimate ap- 
preciation of the individua! colors of 
the orchestral instruments is noteworthy. 
He orchestrates not well, but with genu- 
ine mastery, with thrilling beauty in his 
climaxes, with restrained tints in his 
quiet moments. Mr. Damrosch led it 
with enthusiasm and at the close the 
composer was called out to bow several 
times. 

Before the Gruenberg work, Mr. Dam- 
rosch displayed the admirable quality of 
his string section in the Beethoven slow 
movement. The program closed with 


the Franck symphony. A. W. K. 
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Richard Strauss to Be Given Wel- 
come by New York’s Mayor 


TT nny 


Richard Strauss, on his arrival 
in the United States, will have an 
official welcome by Mayor Hylan of 
New York City. The ceremony 
has been arranged for Oct. 29 at 
noon at City Hall. The reception 
committee of well known musicians 
and composers will include Harold 
Bauer, Artur Bodanzky, Walter 
Damrosch, Rubin Goldmark, Sig- 
mund Herzog, Franz Kneisel, Bert- 
hold Neuer, Leo Ornstein, Hugo 
Riesenfeld, Leopold Stokowski, 
Josef Stransky and _ Herbert 
Witherspoon. 
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German Laws to Bring Abolition 
of Concert Agencies by 1930 





Dispatch from Berlin Tells of New Order in Future—Union 
of Concert Artists Makes Preparations for Control of 
Musical Performances—Views of New York Concert 


Executives 
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ERLIN, Oct. 25.—Throughout Ger- 

many the laws regulating employ- 
ment agencies provide for the suppres- 
sion and abolition of all concert agencies 
by the year 1930. The Union of Concert 
Artists is making preparations in ad- 
vance against the disappearance of these 
agencies. 





Germar artists, according to advices re- 
cently given prominence in the Berliner 
Tageblatt, have organized to assume ex- 
ecutive control of the concert-giving 
agencies. Although details of the inno- 
vation that have reached the United 
States are very meager, it seems that the 
movement is a co-operative one sponsored 
by the German Concert Artists’ Union. 

Whether the treasuries of that nation 
will reap important revenues from the 
projected system cannot be foreseen. The 


prospect conjured up is, at any rate, a 
novel one. The auditoriums, and opera 
houses also, will probably be controlled by 
the government. The artist would make 
appearances under the direction of a 
great executive hierarchy. In the case of 
control by the Artists’ Union, proceeds 
of all concerts will be devoted to a widen- 
ing of the musical field and the perform- 
ances of new and worthy musical compo- 
sitions. 
American Managers Discuss Plan 


Discussion by a number of well known 
New York concert managers of the for- 
eign proposal reveals striking contrasts 
of opinion as to its practicability. 

Many advantages in a system of gov- 
ernment sponsorship of musical perform- 
ances were perceived by S. Hurok, man- 
ager of S. Hurok’s Music Bureau. “I do 
not think that government control of con- 
cert-giving will ever prevail in the United 
States. But a public concert hall might 
as profitably be maintained in every town 
by the government.as the public libraries 
are at present by private endowment. 
Most local managers would be proud to 
be appointed executives under the govern- 
ment. Artists would probably find much 
more profitable lines of endeavor open to 


them under a system of government con- 
trol. A great singer or dancer would 
probably be appointed to a national of- 
fice, such as that of supervisor of con- 
servatories or schools.” 

Catharine A. Bamman, secretary of the 
National Managers’ Association, said: 
“There is a danger in attempting to 
standardize art too painstakingly. Art 


thrives on individuality, and the monot- . 


ony of the ‘lecture course’ is an example 
of defects in the cut-and-dried program. 
My idea of music is that, like any art, it 
it too universal to be ruled under any one 
executive department. One can’t dictate 
as to where music will find expression.” 

Milton Diamond, manager of the Inter- 
national Concert Direction, Inc., declared 
himself opposed to such a project in any 
country. “It may be well, as has been the 
custom in Germany, to license the musi- 
cal bureau. The object of this is to pro- 
tect the young artist against charlatans. 
Such persons exist in Germany, as in 
every other country—only there they have 
been in the business so much longer than 
in America that they have more ad- 
vanced methods. 

“But a system of the sort proposed is 
rather ridiculous, I think. The artist 
needs an individual manager to look out 
for his interests. The individual foster- 
ing of concert tours by the artist’s own 
representative is certain to be much more 
effective than a vague, general manage- 
ment from a single center.” 

Evelyn Hopper, concert manager, said: 
“The plan seems to be somewhat imprac- 
ticable. A single managing agency would 
do away with rivalry among many pro- 
moters, however. Under an impartial 
management the artist would have to 
stand on his own merit, however, and not 
on that simply of reputation. There would 
be great difficulty in organizing all art- 
ists under one executive agency. Yet it 
might prove a remedy for the evil of com- 
petitive capitalization of artists’ names, 
by which the real artistic ideals are lost 
sight of.” 

R. E. Johnston, a vice-president of the 
National Concert Managers’ Association, 
said that the project was in some respects 
feasible. “I am decidedly in favor of 
abolishing concert managers,” he said. 
“Don’t you think they ought to be hanged 
or electrocuted?” 





Mrs. McCormick Backs Mary Garden 
and Commends Opera to Chicagoans 





Assures Business Men of Her Support of Citizen Guarantor 
Project and Urges Immediate Completion of List—Opera 
as Proof of a City’s Culture 
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HICAGO, Oct. 24.—Asserting her 

unqualified approval of Mary 
Garden as general directress of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, Mrs. Harold F. 
McCormick has called upon the Associa- 
tion of Commerce to aid in making the 
opera a civic institution. Mrs. Mc- 


Grand Opera Flourishing in 
Moscow 


With the revival of trade in Mos- 
cow, grand opera and the theaters 
are crowded, according to a dis- 
patch from F. A. McKenzie in the 
New York Globe. The grand opera, 
he states, is especially notable for 
the diamond-decked women in eve- 
ning gowns in the audiences and 
for the mixture of men, some wear- 
ing blouses and the smocks of mou- 
jiks and others evening attire. The 
scarlet uniforms of the officers of 
the Red Guards add the final touch 
of color. “These democratic opera 
audiences,” writes Mr. McKenzie, 
“are intensely critical and appre- 
ciative. Moscow gives to-day prob- 
ably the finest and most splendidly 
produced opera ballet in Europe.” 
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Cormick addressed members of the 
Association of Commerce at a luncheon 
at the Hotel La Salle on Oct. 19. Praise 
of the citizen guarantor plan, and a plea 
to the business men to get behind the 
project and complete the list of 500 
guarantors was the keynote of her 
speech. She emphasized the importance 
of the opera as a commercial invest- 
ment, as well as its significance as a 
barometer of the city’s progress and 
promise for the future. 

“The Chicago Opera stands to-day 
asking the citizens to take it as their 
own with the splendid accomplishments 
of its ten years’ existence. During the 
past eight years in which I have lived 
in Europe, I have heard all the great 
operas there, and I can say that to-day 
the Chicago Opera has a larger number 
of great artists than any opera abroad. 

“What is even more vital is the or- 
ganization which has been built up in 
these ten years. Through the years of 
stress and strain, the various divisions 
of the opera have become more and 
more welded tovether so that the en- 
semble of to-day is something that would 
take years to build up again.” 

Mrs. McCormick pointed out that 
only cities which have proceeded far 
along the path of cultural development 
possess opera. “Whether we consider 
opera as a cultural necessity or as a 


luxury; it actually benefits our city; first 
by deepening and thereby assuring the 
permanency of what we have already 
achieved, and second by bringing to us 
still greater commercial growth through 
its great drawing power. More and 
more will the great artists of our own 
country and of Europe want to come to 
Chicago, and more and more will they 
have to come to Chicago if we keep up 
the high standards which our opera has 
to-day. Not only the people of the sur- 
rounding country, but people from all 
over the world will come here, for where 
the best is to be found, there the people 
will go. 

. “My great hope is that you will rise 
to the opportunity and within a short 
period, by individual effort, bring the 
total of guarantors to the complete num- 
ber of 500. That will assure the per- 
manency of civic opera in Chicago. I 
wish to take this occasion to express my 
unqualified approval of Mary Garden as 
general directress.” 


SCHOLARSHIPS TO 
AID POOR STUDENTS 


San Francisco Citizens to 
Raise Funds for Educa- 
tion in Music 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 15.—Seventy rep- 
resentative men and women of San Fran- 
cisco have launched a plan to help tal- 
ented pupils in music who could not oth- 
erwise afford to pursue their musical 
studies. Arrangements have been made 
with the Ada Clement Music School 
whereby scholarships are to be estab- 
lished at the annual rates of $150 for 
primary, $250 for intermediate and $400 
for first artist courses, instruction to be 
given by the faculty of the school to can- 
didates chosen by a definite committee, a 
majority of whom are not connected with 
the school. The funds are to be raised 
and contributed by public-spirited per- 
sons who comprise the committee of sev- 
enty. The committee includes: Mr. and 
Mrs. John W. Atkinson, Dr. and Mrs. T. 
Edward Bailly, Mr. and Mrs. A. Stuart 
Baldwin, Dr. and Mrs. Hans Barkan, Mr. 
and Mrs. John W. Beckman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Raymond Benjamin, Mr. and Mrs. John 
E. Birmingham, Mr. and Mrs. Koy 
Bishop, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Boardman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Daniel Byrne, Mr. and 
Mrs. Oscar K. Cushing, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
win Eddy, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Eloesser, 
Dr. and Mrs. Morton Gibbons, Mr. and 
Mrs. Horatio Hellmann, Mr. and Mrs. 
Beverly L. Hodghead, Mr. and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Keyes, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Koster, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert G. Larsh, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Nilsen Laurvik, Mr. and 
Mrs. Parker S. Maddux, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Ferguson MacLeod, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles R. McCormick, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
D. McCoy, Mr. and Mrs. John McGaw, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Dempster McKee, 
Colonel and Mrs. Robert H. Noble, Mr. 
and Mrs. Franklin Nutting, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Otis, Jr., Dr. and Mrs. William 
Ophuls, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Pond, 
Mayor James Rolph and Mrs. Rolph, 
Judge Max C. Sloss and Mrs. Sloss, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Sproule, Dr. and Mrs. 
William E. Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. Augus- 
tus Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Julian Way- 
bur, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Welch, Jr., 
Mrs. A. N. Buchanan, Mrs. Edith Bland- 
ing Coleman, Mrs. William Ede, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Knight, Mrs. Roger Lapham, 
Mrs. C. O. G. Miller, Mrs. M. C. Porter, 
Mrs. Lloyd Robbin, Mrs. Andrew S. 
Rowan, Mrs. Harry Scott, Mrs. L. S. 
Sherman, Mrs. Ernest Simpson, Mrs. 
Vernon Skews-Cox, Mrs. Benito Forbes 
Smith, Mrs. Oliver C. Stine, Mrs. James 
Ellis Tucker, Mrs. J. W. Wright, Mrs. 
William J. Younger, Lena Blanding, 
Katherine D. Burke, Fanny Friedlander, 
May Friedlander, Sarah Hamlin, Louise 
Mailliard, Laura McKinstry, Margaret 








Mary Morgan, Florence Musto, Mae 
Sinsheimer, Gordon Blanding, Emory 
Winship. M. H. H. 





Viadimir Graffman Appointed Concert- 
master of Minneapolis Symphony 


Viadimir Graffman, Russian violinist, 
who was recently heard in recital in 
Aeolian Hall, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as concertmaster of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony. Mr. Graffman left 
New York on Oct. 6 for the West. 
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Tentative Program for Chicagoans’ 
First Week Announced 


CuicaGo, Oct. 25.—The tentative 
program for the first week of the 
Chicago Opera season includes ap- 
pearances by Mary Garden in 
“Monna Vanna” and “Le Jongleur 
de Notre Dame,” Edith Mason in 
“Rigoletto” and “Madama Butter- 
fly,’ Lucien Muratore and Mar- 
guerite D’Alvarez in “Samson et 
Dalila,” and Rosa Raisa in “Aida.” 
Lydia Lipkowska will probably 
sing in “The Snow Maiden” in 
December. E. R. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY., TO 
HAVE NEW SYMPHONY 


Sixty Players Enrolled, and 
Victor Rudolf Chosen 
as Conductor 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 22.—Louisville is 
to have its own symphony orchestra, if 
plans now being organized are carried 
into effect. A committee recently ap- 
pointed to organize the project consists 
of the following: . W. Drew, Otto 
Bader, Matthias Oliver, Adolph Reut- 
linger, Victor H. Rudolf, A. H. Almsted 
and Earl Hedden. The initial meeting 
of the committee took place recently, and 
a procedure was outlined by which mu- 
sicians of the city will be interested in 
the organization. Mr. Rudolf, a mv- 
sician of extended experience, has been 
appointed conductor. 

The purpose of the orchestra, as an- 
nounced in a recently issued prospectus, 
is that of “studying and performing the 
better orchestral compositions.” It is to 
be made up of professional and capable 
amateur performers of this city. At this 
time about sixty players have been en- 
rolled in the organization. The body will 
be known officially as the Louisville Sym- 
phony Orchestra. — HARVEY PEAKE. 


OPEN WORCESTER SEASON 


Hackett and Matzenauer Appear in Joint 
Program—Hear Marine Band 


WorCESTER, MASs., Oct, 24.—The open- 
ing concert of the Steinert Course was 
given in Mechanics Hall, Oct. 18, by Mar 
garet Matzenauer, mezzo-soprano, and 
Charles Hackett, tenor. There was a 
large audience. The program included 
groups of songs and arias, and for the 
closing number the famous duet from the 
fourth act of “Aida.” George Vauses and 
Lester Hodges were at the pianos. 

Two concerts, one in the afternoon and 
one in the evening, were given in Me- 
chanics Hall Oct. 23 by the United States 
Marine Band, W. H. Santlemann, leader. 
Large audiences greeted the band at both 
concerts. A well arranged program gave 
soloists and band opportunity to show 
their qualities. C. E. M. 


HAGEMAN TO GO WEST 


Conductor-Composer Will Make His 
Home in San Francisco for Year 


Richard Hageman, eminent conductor 
and composer, announced this week that 
he would leave New York City and settle 
for a year in San Francisco. This an- 
nouncement comes with no little sudden- 
ness, as Mr. Hageman has already begun 
work for the winter with his usual capac- 
ity classes. Mr. Hageman gives as the 
reason of his sudden change of plans, the 
fact that his wife has been in delicate 
health and the household cares of the 
large New York establishment have ne- 
cessitated a rest. During his stay in the 
West Mr. Hageman will continue his ac- 
companying and composing, and will also 
teach, as he has a large number of pupils 
from there who have studied with him 
previously. Although he has made no 
other definite plans about his work 1 
San Francisco, Mr. Hageman said it 
was possible that he would undertak: 
some orchestral or operatic work on th¢ 
Pacific Coast. 


Announce Season of German Operetta 
at Manhattan Opera House 


A series of German operettas will b: 
presented at the Manhattan Oper: 
House, New York, beginning Nov. 14 
According to a recent forecast the sea 
son is to last until Jan. 21. The artisti: 
director of the enterprise is Gustave vo! 
Seyffertitz. Victor Wagner will conduct 
and the first work planned for presenta 
tion is “Brother Strubinger” by Ed- 
mund Eysler, Viennese composer. 
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Personality Shapes De Reszké’s Teaching at Seventy-I'wo 
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May Peterson, Back From a Summer With Her Mastin. Tells 
of His Vigorous Work as Vocal Pedagogue Nineteen Years 
After His Retirement From the Operatic Stage—Values 
Dramatic Feeling Above Good Voice—His Brother Edou- 
ard’s Practical Joke Which Inspired a Vocalise 


‘6 OU will find me improved!” 
“Petey,” after their greetings. 
returned to him this summer after seven years’ absence. 


De Reszké to his pupil, 


Those were the first words of Jean 
She had 
When 


he retired from the stage in 1902, De Reszké was recognized as the greatest 


of tenors, a fame in which Caruso 


alone was to rival him. The hottest 


partisans of the late tenor claim as his distinction rather unmeasured 
wealth of natural powers than that subtlety of mind and richness of spirit 


which have marked Jean De Reszké 


De Reszké is now seventy-two years 
old, nineteen years retired from the 
stage. And yet—“You will find me im- 
proved!” That, to May Peterson, the 
American concert soprano, who was for- 
merly of the Opéra Comique and is a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was the quintessentially personal 
thing of all which he said to her this 
summer. She has many illuminating as 
well as witty mots recorded in the little 
book where she noted his instructions 
after each of her daily lessons. 

Although Miss Peterson had been in 
communication with her master for some 
time about the possibility of working 
with him this summer, it was not until 
after she had arrived in Paris that it 
was settled. De Reszké had been ill, and 
if the doctors told him there must be no 
extra pupils, then there must be no extra 
pupils. On the chance that the doctors 
would be kind and on the certainty that 
Paris was full of beautiful gowns, Miss 
Peterson sailed at the end of June. As 
soon as she arrived she telegraphed to 
Royat, where De Reszké was staying in 
the mountains of Auvergne. His answer 
was swift and emphatic. “Come!” She 
was so rejoiced that she celebrated with 
an orgy of shopping, which had not 
reached its third day before another wire 
came from Royat. 

“What is wrong that you don’t come?” 

She came then by the next train. 


Preparing His Memoirs 


From that day on through the sum- 
mer Miss Peterson was with the De 


even more than vocal splendor. 


Reszkés, working with the master each 
day, listening to his other lessons, drink- 
ing in with her afternoon tea reminis- 
cences of a brilliant career. De Reszké 
is preparing his memoirs, and he and 
Mme. De Reské were full of stories; of 
high spirits, too, to judge from the way 
the great tenor jumped up from the table 
one dinner-time, imitated a ballet girl’s 
gesture of plucking at her skirts, and 
danced about the room. Sometimes Mme. 
De Reszké would hum a phrase out of 
an opera. 

“Dear me, Jean, what can that be? I 
can’t piace it.” 

De Reszké would think a moment and 
then sing a long prelude and a long 
sequel to her little phrase. 

“That is how it goes. I have not sung 
it for thirty years. And then, listen 
what a beautiful aria for soprano in the 
next act!” 

He knows some fifty operas, not only 
the réles in them which he has sung, 
but the entire score. His brother 
Edouard’s memory was keen and reten- 
tive, but Jean’s is both wider and longer 
than his. Some of these operas he knows 
in three or four languages. 

Everybody is anxious to aid him in 
his memoir-writing. One day he showed 
Miss Peterson and his wife a clipping 
which had been sent him about his New 
York appearances in “Lohengrin.” What 
triumphs he must have had! Will the 
Metropolitan Opera House ever again 
hear such delighted clamor? 
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Jean De Reszké with His Pupil, 





May Peterson, 


Photo by Tresillian 


at Royat in the Auvergne Mountans of 


France This Summer 


“Ah, monsieur,” Miss Peterson, read- 
ing the old account, was moved to ex- 
claim, “it is wonderful for us singers 
of to-day to be able to study with you; 
but if we could only have heard you in 


those old days! Even just your ‘Lohen- 
grin,’ even just one aria of your ‘Lohen- 
grin’! But of course we can’t go back 
to the time when you did sing, and you 
[Continued on page 6] 





Italian Opera N ow Decadent, Says Casella 


Since Verdi, This Branch of 
Music in Italy Has Declined, 
Says Composer, Now on 
First Visit to This Country 
—The New Pioneers in His 
Country’s Music— Stirred 
by “Jazz”—Finds Ameri- 
eans Extremely Musical 


LFREDO CASELLA, one of the 

prominent ultra-modern Italiin com- 
posers, arrived in New York recently on 
his first visit to this country. He will be 
heard as composer and pianist and 
possibly conductor as well, though 
this has not been definitely decided as yet. 
As the first of his particular school to 
come to this country, Mr. Casella’s visit 

one of considerable interest. 

“For the past ten years,” said Mr. 
Casella, “the tendency in Italy has been 
ward pure music. Before that, the 
eater held sway. There was too much 
of it. Pioneers in the new order of things 
were Sgambati, Martucci, Bossi, Sini- 
gaglia and Orefice. They handed on the 
torch to Respighi, Pizzetti, Malipiero, de 
Sabata, Mme. Respighi, Castelnuovo and 
a young chap named Rieti, whom I am 
Proud to have discovered and whom I 

nsider very talented. He is only 


‘venty-three and was born in Egypt of 
alian parentage. 
“You must not think of us as a group 
constant intercourse with each other, 
changing ideas and indulging in mutual 
Think of us as being utterly 


iticism. 


Ti 





Alfredo Casella, Italian Composer-Con- 
ductor-Pianist, as Seen by Gianni Via- 
fora 


different from Puccini and different from 
one another. We are utterly independent 
and have nothing in common with each 
other beyond the single bond of a desire 
to express Italian ideals and to do so 
with sobriety, clarity, force and simplic- 


ity. The door is closed on Wagner, Sgam- 


bati having been his last disciple. After 
Wagner, one went to Russia for inspira-. 
tion, so you may find traces of Mous- 
sorgsky. But we have no analogy with 
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the impressionists. Indeed, we are anti- 
impressionistic, as all art in Italy is at 
the present time. Why should it not be? 
Everything is too clear, too straightfor- 
ward for art to be otherwise, and we have 
our blue skies, our literature and our 
racial traditions for inspiration. What 
else could we require? 

“Opera in Italy has been in a state of 
decadence since Verdi, who was the last 
of great Italian operatic composers. 
Personally, I am interested jn reviving 
the lost commedie buffe, the last of which 
were done by Rossini. I have already 
begun work on one, founded upon Carlo 
Gozzi’s ‘La Donna Serpente.’ Gezzi, you 
know, has been a mine for operatic com- 
posers. The story ‘Turandot,’ that has 
been used more than once, and ‘L’Amore 
dei Tre Melarancie’ comes from his 
commedie delle arte. Then I want to do 
some musical pieces for the marionette 
theater in Rome. The performances there 
are intensely interesting. They have a 
répertoire of fifty operas such as ‘La 
Gazza Ladra’ and other works of Rossini, 
and modern things like Massenet’s ‘Cen- 
drillon.’ The performances are intensely 
interesting, as the action on the stage is 
done by marionettes and the singers are 
all out of sight in the orchestra pit. 

“In spite of the fact that things are 
still topsy-turvy in Italy, there are many 
orchestral organizations giving as many 
as fifty concerts a season. The audiences 
and the musicians as well show a great 
interest in American music, but we do 
not hear as much of it as we should like. 
You see, we are very grateful to America 
because she has done so much for us, and 
I speak as a mouthpiece for my composer 
companions. We feel that our music is 
received here with an understanding of 
which it would be impossible for us to 
express our appreciation. 


Predicts Great Works from America 


“Apart from that, I am delighted to 


visit America because it is obvious that 


from such a powerful race as you are 
something great is sure to come forth 
sooner or later, and I believe firmly that 
it will be sooner. You see, you have 
everything here and all that is necessary 
is technical training, and with your nat- 
ural abilities fecondées by musicians 
from older civilizations, there is abso- 
lutely no end of your possibilities. One 
thing that interests me intensely is your 
Negro music. I don’t mean the Spirituals 
only, but the dance tunes, the ‘jazz’ as 
you call it. I believe it is A 2: Bho 
unworthy of notice by serious musicians 
here, but why? It is distinctly charac- 
teristic of America, so why ignore it? 
Wouldn’t it be better to develop it into 
something more than what it is at pres- 
ent? Why do not some of your promi- 
nent composers do this? Why, I went to 
one of your music halls last night and 
it gave me extraordinary pleasure, much 
more indeed than many symphonis I 
have heard! 
“Personally, I consider the Americans 
a musical race and whoever says differ- 
ently, in my opinion, simply does not 
know what he is talking about. All you 
have to do, if such an accusation is made, 
is to point to the music that appears on 
any orchestral program in this country 
and your answer is there. Personally, as 
I said, I am intensely interested in visit- 
ing America and in finding out here on 
the spot just what they think of our 
music. I shall make my first appearance 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. I 
heard it here the other evening and I am 
delighted with it, so I am really im- 
patient to hear it play my works. I am 
going to play a new number of mine, ‘A 
Notte Alta,’ a Nocturne for piano and 
orchestra which has never been given in 
public. I may possibly conduct, but that 
is not settled. What I should like to do 
would be to conduct an orchestral con- 
cert entirely of modern Italian music, 
but that has not been arranged yet. So 
far I am just getting my breath. You 
live so fast over here that I haven’t quite 
got my stride as yet, but I am enthusi- 
astic. And for the rest, nous verrons!” 


J. A. H. 
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won’t sing for us now, not even ‘Du lieber 
Schwan.’ ” 

He did, though, for his audience of 
two, his wife and the coaxing Petey. 

“He had taken a beautiful high C 
Sharp in demonstrating something for 
me,” Miss Peterson says; “yet I could 
scarcely guess from that the fulness of 
perfection in which he has preserved his 
art. 


Not a Methodician 


The De Reszké method does not exist. 
There is, it seems, only a De Reszké per- 
sonality, whose warm rays reach the 
trustful pupil through a sympathetic 
imagination and a crystal-clear mind. If 
a pupil cannot achieve an effect in one 
way, others are suggested to him until 
that which best accords with his par- 
ticular organ and temperament is found. 
The thing which made De Reszké a great 
actor is what makes him a great teacher. 
It is this same quality which he seeks in 
a pupil. 

“If I can see an aria on a pupil’s face 
before he sings a note, I know he is good 
material. If his face remains dull and 
expressionless while he lets out a tone 
of sublime quality, he may take his goods 
elsewhere; I can never fashion an artist 
out of him.” 


In order to secure this dramatic grace 
within the chains of technique, De 
Reszké directs immense attention to 
diction, especially the consonants, for if 
they are correctly placed the vowels 
must be too; and how much dramatic 
color they give! At one of the lessons 
which she attended as a listener, Miss 
Peterson heard him discussing the aria, 
“Mon coeur s’ouvre 4 ta voix,” from 
“Samson et Dalila.” Like most singers, 
the pupil stressed the word “coeur.” De 
Reszké was disgusted. 


“What is a heart that one should in- 
vite inspection of it? A horrible mess of 
blood, whose ugliness is lifted into sig- 
nificance only by some crisis in the emo- 
tional life of the creature organized 
about it. It’s nothing that your heart 
opens itself at Samson’s voice; you will 
only send him away by telling him that. 
Woo him with novelty. My heart opens 
at thy voice! The flower of my being 
quickens only now that the sun shines 
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on it! ‘Mon coeur’—don’t explode it but 
dwell lovingly and wonderingly on it, 
with a good sonorous M.” 


A Whiskered God 


Another day the vexed phrases was 
“jeune dieu.” 

“A young god, do you understand, 
mademoiselle? You are looking at a 
glowing young creature fresh from 
heaven. But when you sing about him 
in that tone he grows whiskers.” 

Technically, De Reszké’s secret is not 
routine but exquisite and loving care for 
details. Miss Peterson found no two 
days with him alike. At one lesson they 
might work on nothing but scales. At 
another they would find themselves 
analyzing the eight or nine possible 
colors or soft tone and their dramatic 
significance. De Reszké uses the do, re, 
mi, especially for the sake of the con- 
sonants. One vocalise which is unique 
to himself perpetuates a joke which his 
brother Edouard played on him. Jean 
De Reszké speaks flawless English, 
though he prefers to conduct his lessons 
in French. Year ago, when he first went 
to Covent Garden, he knew nothing of 
the language. 

“How shall I ever get along?” he 
asked his brother. 

“That’s all right,’ Edouard said. “I 
can teach you some English which will 
meet all your needs. Wadaylaygodaylay- 
beedeeleebee”—this he said quickly, with 
a hint of an ¢ in the initial syllable. 

“Mon dieu! Edouard, what a lan- 
guage! How shall I ever learn that? 
And what does it mean? Say it to me 
en polonaise.” 

“Va-dé-lé-go-dé-lé-bi-di-li-bi.” 

“But my dear Edouard, that sounds 
as stupid en polonaise as en anglaise. 
Can’t you tell me plainly what it means?” 

“No, that is not necessary. You must 
just memorize it.” 

So Jean memorized it. 

His first occasion of need came at sup- 
per in a restaurant in London. A waiter 
stood by him with pad and pencil. 

“Yessir?” 

Jean looked at him coldly and ordered, 
“Wadaylaygodaylaybeedeeleebee.” 

“Yessir, yessir, yessir,” the waiter 
cried and bustled away. Jean’s English 
was tried on him many times, after that, 
and each time it made the same notable 
if negative impression. In later years, 
with a little tune of its own and various 
vowel-changes, this first “English” 
phrase was pressed into service as a 
vocalise. 


Edouard’s Helping Hand 


What good friends the brothers were, 
Miss Peterson was reminded by others 
of her teacher’s stories. Especially after 
the loss of his voice, originally a bari- 
tone, and its return as a tenor, Jean De 
Reszké was disposed to stage-fright; and 
many were the nights when he could not 
have stepped from the wings if Edouard 
had not been there to push him forward. 
He must have enjoyed his triumphs, but 
he can smile indifferently at them now. 

“People only thought I was great. But 
perhaps that was enough.” 

He was in the habit of pulling his cap 
down over his face when he was going 
on or off a ship, so that the newspaper 
photographers might not take ‘his pic- 
ture. Out of harbor, he cared little for 
his cap, and once gave it to Olga Nether- 
sole, the actress, who was making a co)- 
lection of caps from famous heads. For 
the rest of the voyage De Reszké paced 
the decks with bare head. 

His dislike of being photographed is so 
intense that he had had no picture taken 
for some time preceding this summer. 
Mme. De Reszké says he thinks it brings 
ill luck. But the diplomacy which had 
won Miss Peterson the “Lohengrin” aria 
won her also a couple of pictures of him. 

“These,” ‘she says, “must keep the 
memory of that great art before me 
through my work this year, till I can go 
back to him next summer. Never again, 
if his health permits and no more wars 
break out, shall I miss my yearly pil- 
grimage to the De Reszké shrine.” 
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Jeanne Gordon, contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, has been sing- 
ing Maximilian Pilzer’s new song, “Des- 
tiny,” on her concert programs this fall. 
She sang the song in Cleveland, Oct. 13, 
and in Detroit, Oct. 18. 


Cuicaco, Oct. 24—The Musicians’ 
Club of Women opened its season of mu- 
sicales in the Fine Arts Building on Oct. 
17. Those taking part were Helen Hovey 
Daniel, Mrs. Norman W. Harris, Minnie 
C. Jernberg and Louise Harrison Slade. 
Beulah Taylor Porter was accompanist. 


Debuts of 


the Week 





Ethel Hugli, Contralto, Offers Program of Swiss Folk Songs 
with Explanatory Lecture—Lyell Barber, Pianist, Makes 
Excellent Impression in Classic and Romantic Works— 
Ethel Grow, Contralto, Displays Diction of Unusual 
Clarity and Voice of Fine Quality 








HREE artists, new to the New York 
public, were heard in recital last 
week, Ethel Hugli, contralto; Lyell 
Barber, pianist, and Ethel Grow, con- 
tralto. Miss Hugli, who is a native of 
Washington, D. C., and who has sung in 


opera as Ethel Camp, specializes more 
in the lecture-recital than in the straight 
recital program, and her intention is to 
familiarize American audiences with the 
comparatively unknown folk music of 
her adopted country. Mr. Barber has 
been heard in recital and concert in the 
West, and Miss Grow, who is also from 
Chicago, is now established in New 
York. 
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Ethel Hugli, Contralto 


NEWCOMER to the American con- 

cert public, Ethel Hugli, American by 
birth and Swiss by marriage, showed in 
her recital at Aeolian Hall on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 18, an appeal which must 


be more potent with the general than 
with the professional musical public. 
She explained that her songs were 
drawn from parts of Switzerland where 
Swiss-Alemannic, French and _ Italian 
are the spoken languages. The Swiss- 
Alemannic is what is generally known 
as Swiss German. Many of the songs in 
French and Italian are popular in 
France and Italy. With a few introduc- 
tory words, the singer, whose voice is of 
contralto timbre, gave the setting for 
each of her numbers. A note on the 
printed program stated that the accom- 
paniments were suggested by arrange- 
ments taken from collections of In der 
Gand and Gound. Some of them should 
be a little more sharply formulated for 
concert use. From a purely musical 
point of view, both Mme. Hugli and 
Jessamine Harrison-Irvine, her accom- 
panist, should have more “bite” in their 
performance. Mme. Hugli’s voice is not 
large, but it is sweet and true. It 
seemed probable that Aeolian Hall was 
a somewhat larger space than she was 
used to filling. Flags decorated the hall, 
and the Swiss Consul and his party oc- 
cupied a box. Oe he A 
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Lyell Barber, Pianist 
YELL BARBER, pianist, who hails 
from Illinois and who is a pupil of 
Josef Lhevinne, made an auspicious New 


York début in Aeolian Hall on the after- 
noon of Oct. 21. Beginning with Liszt’s 
arrangement of Bach’s organ fugue in 
A Minor, Mr. Barber offered numbers 
by Mozart, Chopin, Tausig, Sgambati, 
Nerini, and Pabst’s Paraphrase on 
Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene Oniegin.” Mr. 
Barber’s playing as a whole, is char- 
acterized by a clean technique and a vel- 
vety tone as well as_ poetic insight. 
What it lacks is an underlying backbone 
of tempered metal. This is not saying 
that his playing lacks virility, for it 
does not, but» merely that he takes his 
classics too gently. The Bach Fugue, 
though delivered with a nice feeling of 
thematic understanding, purred instead 
of thundered. The Mozart Sonata was 
charmingly played. The Chopin group 
was notable for pure singing tone and 
it was well applauded. The final group 
showed Mr. Barber's technical equip- 
ment to advantage. All in all, this 
young man knows how to play the piano 
and when riper experience has mellowed 
his many natural gifts, he will undoubt- 
edly stand high in the ranks of con- 
cert pianists. o. Ai -@. 
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Ethel Grow, Contralto 


THEL GROW, contralto, chose for 

her program at her first New York 
recital, in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 21, numbers ranging from 
Beethoven and Bach, to modern Ameri 
ean songs. Miss Grow’s voice is 0! 
considerable volume and depth of qual- 
ity. Though not absolutely 
throughout its compass it is well pro 
duced. Her diction was exceedingly 
good in all three languages. The chief 
fault in her performance was a certain 
monotony that was evident in all of the 
four groups. The program was ill- 
assorted. Miss Grow has evidently had 
considerable experience in church sing- 
ing, for it was in her sacred numbers 
that she did her best work. In both 
the Bach numbers from the B Minor 
Mass, and in the aria from “Elijah” 
she sang with excellently sustained tone 
and good phrasing. Of the French 
group, Debussy’s “Mandoline” was the 
best. The final group in English was 
not calculated to bring out the best 
points of Miss Grow’s singing beyond 
ber clear diction, nor can it be said to 
have been representative of the best of 
contemporary American songs. 


J. A. H. 
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THUEL BURNHAM RETURNS 





After Three Years’ Absence from Stage, 
Pianist Will Tour in America 


Thuel Burnham, pianist, returns after 
three years’ absence from the American 
concert stage to make a tour of his na- 
tive country under the management of 
the New York Concert Bureau. 

Mr. Burnham has appeared many times 
in Europe with success, and when he was 
in America at the beginning of the war, 
increased his popularity here in his re- 
citals throughout the country. He will 
begin his season in Philadelphia, and will 
make other appearances in Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Iowa and Minnesota in Novem- 
ber, returning in December for impor- 
tant Eastern engagements. In the new 
year he will undertake an _ extensive 
Southern tour. 


New York Trio Opens Its Season 


The New York Trio opened its season 
with a concert at the Horace Mann Audi- 
torium of Columbia University, under 
the auspices of the Institute of Arts 
and Sciences of the University, on the 
evening of Oct. 20. Clarence Adler, pian- 
ist; Scipione Guidi, violinist, and Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, had a crowded 
house for their program, which was made 


up of the Beethoven Trio in D Major, Op. 
70, No. 1; Smetana’s Trio in G Minor, 
Op. 15, and Three Norwegian Dances, 
Op. 35, by Grieg. The players were 
heartily. applauded. 





Flaschner Heads New Musi 


Company 


Otto 


A new addition to music stores in the 
Forty-second Street district is the O 
Flaschner Music Co., Inc., at 20 West 
Forty-third Street, near Aeolian Hall 
which has just been opened. Otto Flasch 
ner, for many years in the violin mus! 
department of G. Schirmer, is the pres 
dent of this company, which will hand 
all kinds of music, both foreign and d 
mestic. It will specialize in importl 
music from Europe. 


DALLAS, Tex.—Harold Hart Todd_ 
this city has been appointed to the offi 
of musical director of Scottish Ri 
Cathedral. 








Attention Singers! 
Amateurs—Students—Professionals! 
The Membership List of the 


New York Madrigal Club 


(Women’s Voices) 
is open for new enrollments. 
lic concerts will be given 
Registrations till Nov. 15, 
ings at 9 o'clock. 

S37 Carnegie Hall 


Several pub- 
this winter. 
Tuesday even- 





New York 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

When it was announced in the press, 
with a great flourish of trumpets, that 
Mrs. Lydig Hoyt, the society leader, a 
beautiful and brilliant woman, had de- 
cided to join the movies, there was con- 
siderable curiosity as to the reasons for 
her unexpected action. Some said that 
she was tired of the eternal round of 
social duties, the receptions, the balls, 
the parties, the dinners, the vapid con- 
versation, and so believing that she pos- 
sessed talent, had decided to go into an 
artistic activity, for which she thought 
she was fitted by temperament. 

Others said that she did it to annoy 
her husband, with whom she had had a 
disagreement. Whatever the cause, I 


said at the time that from my knowledge 
of the occasional incursion of society 
ladies into the dramatic or musical world, 
she wouldn’t stay very long. Now, 
accompanied, of course with her picture, 
the news is spread broadcast, that she has 
decided to abandon her plans for a career 
as a motion picture actress. 

Among the reasons given was profes- 
sional jealousy and trouble with the lead- 
ing lady in the company, for she had en- 
tered the studios presided over by Norma 
Talmadge, the popular screen actress, 


very talented, greatly respected and with. 


a tremendous following all over the coun- 
try. 

In some reports, Mrs. Hoyt was re- 
ferred to as having expressed her dislike 
of the surroundings of the movie studios 
which did not appeal to her, and also 
that she was forced to associate with 
people whom she did not consider in her 
set. 

The incident, which has little impor- 
tance in itself, enables me to call atten- 
tion to the mistaken ideas with regard to 
professional life which so many women 
have. They read of the success of this 
or that artist. They are present at 
performances where the artist receives 
a great deal of recognition. They see 
articles about them, interviews with 
them, with their pictures from every pos- 
sible and impossible angle. They hear 
of the fabulous sums paid in the way 
of salaries and for royalties on records. 
They contrast this with the hum-drum 
of their own lives. They feel, maybe, a 
certain impulse to express themselves 
on the stage, think they have talent. 
They then make an attempt to enter 
the musical or dramatic profession, 
which, if they do manage to get there, 
generally results in failure. 

The great trouble with all these good 
people who think the road to success is 
short and broad is that they have not 
the slightest idea of the arduous work, 
e bitter experiences, the many disap- 
ointments that have to be gone through 
efore even a moderate success is ob- 
tained. They do not know that years 
of study are necessary, to be followed 
’ more years of experience. Take Ca- 
iso, great as he ultimately became. His 
‘st few years were those of trial, dis- 
appointment, poor pay. 

Read the story of Yvette Guilbert, prob- 
‘ly the most eminent diseuse we have. 
iow ever she lived through it all is 
‘ miracle. 

Everybody has heard of the great Sarah 

‘rnhardt. but not everybody has heard 
Of what she went through. It can be 
Said of nearly all the great artists that 
ley remain students to the end of their 
ireers. A man who had reached the 
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distinction and won the wealth that Jean 
de Reszké secured, thought nothing of 
spending fifteen to twenty minutes over 
a single phrase. 

You would have been astounded had 
you been so fortunate as to talk to 
Paderewski and found out what he went 
through, even after he had reached the 
pinnacles of success, in order to keep up 
his virtuosity, how many hours a day 
practice it meant. 

Then, too, times have changed and with 
them the demands of the public. Not so 
many years ago, a prima donna, espe- 
cially a coloratura singer, if she had a 
répertoire of four or five, or at the most 
six operas in Italian, could swim through 
with ease and make a great deal of money, 
especially if she was a pretty and well 
formed woman. She had the world at 
her feet. To-day things are very dif- 
ferent. To-day, a prima donna to be 
of the first rank, must be able to sing in 
several languages, must have a large 
répertoire. And what is true of the 
women is true of the men. New operas 
are continually coming up and have to 
be studied. 

Then, too, there is the popular idea 
of the artist, that he or she can lead a 
joyous life, filled with merry parties, 
high living, flowers, jewelry, wine, when 
as a matter of fact, we know that the 
greater the artists, the greater the self- 
denial they have to impose upon them- 
selves. 

Emma Eames, before she sang a 
great Wagner role, said she used to rest 
in bed for a day. After she sang the 
role, she said, she had to rest in bed for 
a day. 

Mme. Gadski, when she was singing in 
Philadelphia with great success and as 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, told me that she had been 
studying the réle of Briinnhilde and 
hoped in two or three years to be able 
to sing it. Fancy your society aspirant 
devoting four to five years to a rdéle 
before she considered herself capable to 
appear in it. 

There is a drudgery and a monotony 
to all work. This is particularly true 
of the dramatic and operatic stage. It is 
certainly true of the concert stage. Ask 
Bauer what he went through. And, par- 
ticularly, ask Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 
what she went through before she got 
there—not alone the years of study wit! 
Leschetizky but the terrific work that 
followed, before she acquired the wonder- 
ful répertoire that she possesses. 

On the other hand, there is not only 
monotony, but drudgery in the life of a 
society leader and favorite. There are 
endless sessions with dressmakers to keep 
in the fashion. There are the late hours. 
There is the strain of always having to 
look well and be bright. There is the 
strong liability of getting your stomach 
out of order at the various dinners, sup- 
pers, luncheons and parties. So that 
even with plenty of servants and all the 
aids that wealth can give in the way 
of secretaries, press agents and the rest 
of it, is a pretty hard life. 

No wonder some of them get tired of it 
and see its aimlessness, its selfishness 
and want to escape. So some go into 
business. 

When you consider that of all the 
talented young people who go to Europe, 
for instance, to get “atmosphere,” a mu- 
sical and artistic education, the Euro- 
pean hall-mark, before they dare to re- 
turn to this country, only two in a thou- 
sand get anywhere, do you realize how 
little chance a society woman has of 
making a mark in the profession? 

However, Mrs. Lydig Hoyt may con- 
gratulate herself. In spite of her poor 
opinion of the movie people, which, it 
seems, she has taken pains to spread 
through the press, she has found out one 
thing: that the road to success cannot 
be made in a single bound from a ball 
room to the stage and that what appears 
so delightful to the audience when the 
final result is presented, must be won by 
hard work and drudgery, that there is 
a strain on the arms and the legs, not 
to speak of any brains being involved, 
and especially the strain on the eyes, for 
the pictures in the movies have to be 
taken under the glare of an electric light 
which is not only dazzling but can create 
scars. D. W. Griffith’s phenomenal star, 
Lillian Gish, could tell you about that. 

* * * 

Writing about society women, reminds 
me that after an absence of eight years, 
Mrs. Harold McCormick, wife of the 
angel of the Chicago Opera Association, 
has returned to the Windy City and re- 
cently spoke at a luncheon of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce on the subject of 
civic opera. Mrs. McCormick, you know, 
is the daughter of John D. Rockefeller, 
and is a very broad-minded and highly 


educated women, to whom I have re- 
ferred before. It was largely through 
her support of the late Cleofonte Cam- 
panini that the Chicago Opera was en- 
abled to weather several financial and 
artistic storms. 

At the luncheon Mrs. McCormick was 
accompanied by her daughter, Miss 
Muriel, who is, as you know, about to go 
on the stage, and who immediately at- 
tracted general attention by lighting a 
cigarette and puffing at it with the ut- 
most sang froid. 

Mrs. McCormick spoke earnestly and 
enthusiastically of the plan to back the 
Chicago Opera Company with five hun- 
dred citizen guarantors and commented 
upon this by stating that this was the 
first time in the history of opera that 
such an organization has been contem- 
plated and was being perfected. 

During her talk she described opera 
as “a biological necessity” and added that 
from her point of view, opera is a proof 
of culture and, therefore, not to be con- 
sidered as a luxury but to be recognized 
as a biological necessity for human de- 
velopment. Where there is no culture, 
there is no actual development. Even 
among those who looked upon opera as a 
luxury, it was justifiable on the ground 
that music produces commerce, and she 
might have added, tends to refine hu- 
mianity, which is much in need of it, by 
the bye. 

The appearance of a woman of such 
notable wealth and social distinction as 
an active force in any large enterprise 
is a sign of the times, where we see wo- 
men of education and social distinction 
becoming members of the English House 
of Commons. It is only the other day 
that we welcomed that greatest of inven- 
tors, Mme. Curie of France, who with her 
husband discovered radium. In every 
line of human activity, we see women 
going to the front. What is perhaps of 
more importance, we see them acclaimed 
by all broad-minded men, who welcome 
them. The overturning caused by the 
great world war has done that much for 
us anyhow. It has started us on the road 
to reconstruct domestic, social, public life, 
and even business life on a higher plane 
and the higher the plane, the more the 
women will fit in. That is my viewpoint 
and philosophy. 


o* * * 
While society women are taking to the 
stage and to management, every now 


and then a musician of some distinction 
leaves the greatest of the arts and goes 
to business or farming. The latest per- 
sonage to do this is a mild-mannered, 
amiable man who used to teach the mem- 
bers of a woman’s club in Toronto how 
to sing and led the choir of the Metho- 
dist Church in Ottawa. His name is 
Charles Edward Saunders and he is now 
receiving a big salary from the Dominion 
government. And what do you suppose 
it is for? 

He is the originator of what is called 
Marquis wheat, a kind of spring wheat 
which has. practically suppianted all 
other kinds of wheat and is rapidly be- 
coming the favorite species of the world. 
Would you believe it that hundreds of 
millions of bushels of it produced in 1920 
all came from a single grain planted by 
Mr. Saunders in 1903? 

Anyway, all our cereals are simply 
cultivated forms of wild grasses. Nature 
seems to have gotten that far and then 
left the rest of the job to man. 

* x * 


In an interview in the New York 
Herald, Henry W. Savage declared that 
he considered good acting to be the first 
requisite of a singer. 

Savage will always be gratefully re- 
membered by me. He made the first pro- 
duction of Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly” 
at the old Garden Theater on Madison 
Avenue: It was the best staged and best 
sung performance of that opera bar 
none, that I have listened to. It had 
more of the local color of the land of 
the iris and I am only sorry I cannot 
remember the name of the lady who sang 
the rédle of Cio-Cio-San, because of its 
charm, its vocal and artistic excellence. 

Now, Savage recently revived “The 
Merry Widow,” the light opera you know 
in which one of the characters tries to 
dance herself to death with a handsome 
man, the waltz being the main thing. He 
savs in the course of the interview, that 
Americans have the finest voices in the 
world, but that a good singing voice is 
only one of the four requisites for suc- 
cess on the modern musical stage. 

“The aspirant to-day for grand opera, 
light opera or musical comedy, must be 
able to act, look well, sing and dance, 
and right here,” says Savage with great 
truth, “the American singers’ break 
down.” They cannot act, and that is 
why, he declares, he has engaged so many 
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Song Finds an Unflagging Champion in 
Francis Rogers. Whose Recitals Through 
Many Seasons Have Held Their Distinct 
and Individual Place Among the Multi- 
plicity of Concerts in New York. He Is 
an Outstanding Example of the American 
Vocal Teacher Who Practises What He 
Teaches, and Sings the Way He Tells 
Others to Sing. 





foreign singers for his recent operatic 
productions, because the native singers 
lack stage technique. So audiences have 
to look upon actors and actresses who 
sing very well but otherwise, they are 
stiff, awkward and unnatural. They are 
only at ease when they sing. Their 
hands, sometimes their feet, are always 
in the way, while the foreign singer 
even if he is not a perfect thirty-six 
around the waist, nor good looking any 
longer, is dignified, his motions are easy 
and graceful. 

There are reasons for this. One rea- 
son is that in this country when a 
work is a success, it has what is called 
a run. So the singer or actor has really 
no chance for experience and naturally 
becomes after a time monotonous. Now, 
in Europe in the various theatres, 
drama, comedy, farce as well as opera 
follow one another. Consequently, the 
actors, especially the character actors, 
also the singers, have great opportunity 
to develop. 

But all is another reason that Mr. 
Savage might have given and which has 
a baneful influence upon our American 
aspirants for vocal and dramatic fame. 
Here again I return to my old bete noir, 
Calvinism. We have inherited the code 
of manners and morals from the English 
by way of the Pilgrims and Puritans. 
Now if there is one unwritten law which 
governs dear old England, it is that 
which considers one of the distinguish- 
ing marks of a lady or gentleman to be 
the repression of the expression of any 
emotion. Any such expression is con- 
sidered improper! 

In mid-Victorian times every girl, 
when company was present, was told to 
sit in a chair stiff as a poker, with 
her hands crossed over her lap, her el- 
bows tight to her sides. Do you wonder 
that when she went on the stage she 
was as stiff as a poker? She had been 
taught and trained that way. Do you 
wonder that after a time, she considered 
that the arm began at the elbow instead 
of at the shoulder? ; 

Now contrast such training, which 
has come to us and influenced us so 
greatly, with the free and open manner 
of the Italians, the French, even the 
Germans, the expressive way in which 
they use their hands in gesticulation, 
which, by the bye, to the average Eng- 
lishman or American is grotesque. The 
English girl embraces her lover while 
holding her arms tight to her side with 
the tips of her fingers, but the French 
and Italian girl takes him into her 
arms and folds him to her breast. The 
one is the stilted expression of repressed 
emotion. The other is a natural ex- 
pression of happiness and love. 
~ Tf you were to ask an English officer, 
for instance, after the war, how he ob- 
tained a certain decoration which he 
wears on his breast, he would no doubt 
laconically reply: “Oh, I happened to 
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be in a little muss and after I got out 
of it, they gave me that ribbon.” Any 
description which might place him in the 
light of a hero, he would consider bad 
form! 

The Frenchman or the German, or 
Italian, would enter into a vivid descrip- 
tion, not of the muss, but of the fight, 
not with the idea of glorifying himself 
but to give you an idea of what he and 
others were up against. 

Music teachers will tell you that one 
of the first things they have to do when 
they have an American girl with a 
good voice is to get her to open her 
mouth so that the tone can come out, 
her tendency being to hold her teeth 
together as closely as possible just as 
she holds her arms to her sides lest 
someone should abduct her heart. 

We are dominated by a false modesty 
and that is why the average business 
man when he gets up at a dinner, even 
a man of experience, intelligence, force 
of character, starts every other sentence 
with, “I want to say,” stumbles over 
his words, and generally presents a spec- 
tacle which is tragically humorous. 
Why? He is afraid of the sound of his 
own voice. 

That is why so many American 
women become hysterical at times. They 
are positively bursting with repressed 
emotion. Now and then the safety valve 
explodes with a scream. They suffer 
from spasms as if they had eaten some- 
thing that disagreed with them, where- 
as, as a matter of fact, it is simply 
outraged nature recording a protest. 

cd * * 

That was a very nice thing Josef 
Stransky, conductor of the Philhar- 
monic, did in arranging his first pro- 
gram, namely to put on it a prelude 
and fugue for piano and orchestra by 
the well known American composer, 
Daniel Gregory Mason. Let us give Mr. 
Stransky as well as some other foreign 
conductors credit for doing something 
at least to prove to the world that such 
a personality as the American composer 
does exist, which, you know, the dear 
dean Krehbiel and a few others have 
persistently denied. 

Professor Mason, for many years con- 
nected with Columbia University, long 
ago showed that he is a composer of 
merit and. therefore, deserves recogni- 
tion, but it is only in recent times that 
he has received the attention which his 
talent and industry deserve. 

* ok * 

When John D. Rockefeller, the world’s 
greatest multi-millionaire, gave a little 
girl two silver dimes the other day, the 
press of the United States that prints 
all the news that’s fit to print, devoted 
more attention to him than when he sent 
over John D., Jr., to China to inaugu- 
rate the wonderful hospital which he has 
established in that country of ancient 
civilization and present desolation. 

The occasion of John D.’s giving up 
the two dimes it appears was his peril- 
ous passage across the Hudson River 
between Tarrytown and Nyack. You 
know, he has a very fine property at 
Tarrytown. The fiddlers on the boat 
struck up the tune of “Mammy,” to 
which five-year-old Virginia Denike, who 
was in an automobile with her parents 
on her way home from a_ Rockland 
County wedding, sang the words. Rocke- 
feller was delighted. On this, the 
fiddler walked over to the Denike auto- 
mobile and asked whether the young 
lady would sing again. She said she 
would and chose “Mother o’ Mine.” It 
was the singing of this song which in- 
duced John D. to give up the two dimes 
and which also prompted all the photog- 
raphers within fifty miles to rush to the 
Denike home to take pictures of the 
little girl who, by singing a song had 
gotten John D. to give up twenty cents. 

As a cynic remarked: “I expect the 
price of gasoline to go up one cent to- 
morrow. That is generally what hap- 
pens when John D. contributes some- 
thing to charity.” 

Said another: “That wasn’t charity. 
That will probably be charged to John 
D.’s ‘traveling expenses.’ ” 

It is, however, just such incidents as 
this which go far to show that music— 
smile as you may—is making its way. 
It even touched the heart of a man 
whom the world regards as cold-blooded 
and impervious to the ordinary emotions 
which afflict humanity. 

a * * 

Sweet, talented and pretty Edith 

Mason, formerly of the Metropolitan, 


and now married to Giorgio Polacco, re- 
cently made a statement in Paris which 
has caused a great deal of discussion, 
just as she was about to sail for this 
country with her husband. It was to 
the effect that only women singers who 
have attained full womanhood and have 
known motherhood can hope to attain 
the “divine quality” in voice which 
makes greatness. 

This statement was made apropos of 
an address by Professor Goldenstein of 
the Austrian Academy of Science, who 
had come to this conclusion. 

Mme. Mason declared that no imma- 
ture girl who has not made the acquain- 
tance of the great secrets of life posses- 
ses the necessary spiritual or psychical 
equipment to become really great, which 
is the reason why nearly all divas marry 
early and have large families. 

Here I would interpose a question as 
to whether the divas who married early 
had any other object in view except to 
possess the poor male who had 
succumbed to their charms and that the 
idea of a large family was not present 
with most of them. 

Incidentally, Mme. Mason said she 
had hopes that her own longings in this 
direction would be realized. This will 
be joyful news to all her many friends. 

Mme. Mason referred to Melba, Lilli 
Lehman. Mme. Schumann Hejnk and 
others and particularly spoke of Lina 
Cavalieri, that her voice had improved 
and had taken on a new depth of feel- 
ing and tone after the birth of her son, 
who is now an officer in the Italian 
army. ; 

Professor Goldenstein added the in- 
teresting news that maternity reacts on 
the peculiar nerve structure of women 
singers as well as removing their tem- 
peramental ego, which induces self-satis- 
faction destroying ambition. Just as 
great poets and actors are passionate 
lovers, so great divas are invariably 
magnificent mothers. 

On the other side of this proposition 
we have the declaration of dear Geral- 
dine Farrar that an artistic career is 
impossible with a baby crying in the 
next room. She omitted, however, at 
the time to state whose baby it was. 

And here let me add a little philos- 
ophy of my own, namely, that nature 
imposes no penalty on the rightful use 
of her powers but rewards those who 
use her powers wisely and well with 
added strength, with charm of manner, 
beauty of expression. and above all 
things, she rewards with a long life. 

* * ok 

Speaking of those who designate 
themselves unjustly as pupils of some 
great artist or master, Henry T. Finck 
tells some interesting stories in the New 
York Evening Post. One of them was 
about Paderewski, who, he relates, found 
an odd disciple on one of his early 
American tours. Walking through a 
western village, he heard a pianist bat- 
tering her way throurh one of his com- 
positions. He walked into the house, in- 
troduced himself and discovered that the 
player was a young teacher who taught 
the community at 25 cents an hour. 
Ignace Jan demonstrated the proper in- 
terpretation, spoke a few encouraging 
words and went on his way. 

The next morning he saw the follow- 
ing sign in the vianist’s window: 

PIANO LESSONS 
75¢e. an Hour 
PUPIL OF PADEREWSKI 

There is a similar story told of Mas- 
cagni, who instructed an organ. grinder 
in the correct tempo of the famous In- 
termezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
Later he saw the street piano bedecked 
with a gorgeous streamer informing the 
universe that the operator was a pupil 
of Mascagni. 

This may be the humorous side of the 
situation but there are tragic sides also, 
that is when some artist who has re- 
ceived the greater part of his education 
from some comvetent and painstaking 
American teacher of good standing and 
experience, goes abroad, has an audition 
with some renowned artist. and from 
that time on declares himself to be the 
pupil of the great Eurovean and posi- 
tively ignores the conscientious Ameri- 
can teacher who not only gave him the 
foundation but virtually all he knows. 

There is another tragic side to the sit- 
uation, afforded by the fake teachers who 
go to some great master not only here, 
but abroad, take as they call it a 
“quarter” and then come back to de- 
fraud the unwary by declaring that they 
are the pupils of the distinguished per- 
sonages from whom they got a few 
lessons. 

* * * 

Russell Snively Gilbert. who tutors. he 
savs, in piano and musical comvosition, 
sent me some time ago a little book en- 


titled “Suggested Piano Study for the 
Vocal Student,” published by the Heidel- 
berg Press of Philadelphia. 

In the preface, our friend Gilbert 
says: “Only too often vocal students 
desire to make the effort to possess a 
better understanding of the compositions 
they sing, but they have nothing to 
guide them. Singing teachers rarely 
have thg time or the facilities for giv- 
ing this musical background and founda- 
tion, while recognizing its great need. 
The serious study of harmony and com- 
position requires more time than most 
students are willing to devote to it. The 
most direct way in which to secure a 
practical working knowledge of the 
fundamentals of composition is through 
the medium of the piano.” 

And so he has brought out this little 
book to help vocal students. 

Let me tell Mr. Gilbert that in the 
words of the most competent of our 
critics, words which I heartily indorse, 
his work is “very excellent.” 

* * * 


A dear lady writes me from way out 
in Georgia. She informs me that for 
some time she has written music—little 
things they were and she did it just be- 
cause she wished to. Now she asks 
me whether there is any money in it. 
A pretty broad question. Edwin O. Ex- 
cell, hymn writer, evangelist and asso- 


ciate of Dwight L. Moody and Ira D. 
Sankey, left an estate of $300,000, 
whereas, as you know, poor Leoncavallo 
never got postage money out of “Pagli- 
acci,” and what Franz Schubert got out 
of his immortal songs couldn’t buy a 
square meal at present prices. 

The dear lady who writes says she 
understands that fortunes have been 
made by it and wants to know how was 
it done. That is also a pretty large 
question. I would advise her to write 
to Richard Strauss when he comes to 
this country. He might instruct her. 

Modestly the lady says that she her- 
self does not expect to make a fortune 
from it, but as an aid to her efforts she 
wants me to tell her which is the best 
way to go ahead after she has produced, 
whether she should sell her works out- 
right or accept a royalty. 

But the final question I frankly admit 
stumps me. She wants to know how do 
you get your work. Can the phonograph 
do it? She evidently is inspired to sing 
and wants to know if she sings into the 
phonograph whether that will record her 
inspiration. 

Can you beat it, says your 
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MAIER AND PATTISON 


Exhibit High Talent and 
Taste in Two-Piano Re- 


cital in Aeolian Hall 
(Portrait on Front Page) 


Two-piano recital, Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison, assisted by Durrell String Quar- 
tet; Josephine Durrell, first violin; Jessie 
Symonds, second violin; Anna Golden, 
viola, and Mildred Ridley, ’cello. Aeolian 
Hall, Oct. 20, afternoon. The program: 
Fantasia and Fugue in A Minor, Bach- 
Bauer; Concerto in C Minor, Bach; 
Valse, Op. 17, Rachmaninoff; “Moy 
Mell,” Bax; Jeux de Pleine Air, “La 
Tirelitentaine,” “Cache-Cache Mitoula,” 
Germaine Tailleferre; Andante with Five 
Variations, Mozart; Prelude, Fugue and 
Variation, César Franck; “Feu Roulant,” 
Duvernoy; A Jazz Study, Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill; Rakoczy March, Hutche- 
son, 


Seldom has a recital of such sustained 
interest been given in New York. Two- 
piano music is, all too frequently, fun 
for the performers but a bore to the 
listeners. Not so in this case where 
talent, taste and technique were all above 
reproach. The Bach-Bauer Fantasia 
and Fugue was hardly more than a tour 
de force, but the Bach Concerto in which 
the Quartet assisted, was a delight both 
in substance and presentation. The 
second group was a clever piece of pro- 
gram making; the Rachmaninoff Valse 
being charming but without “modern” 
tendency. Then followed three numbers 
to satisfy the most radical. Arnold 
Bax’s “Moy Mell,” which, by the way, is 


GIVE RARE PROGRAM 


the Keltic Isle of Avallon, contained 
enough dissonance to delight the most 
rabid Sinn Feiner, but admire this style 
of music or not, as you please, this 
number does what it sets out to do, and 
one is carried away by it. Germaine 
Tailleferre’s “Outdoor Games,” though 
interesting, held less of charm. It is 
doubtful if any children are as sophisti- 
cated as this music would indicate 
Mozart’s Andante and Variations soothed 
the ear and closed the group. As an 
encore, Casella’s “Pupazzetti,” thre: 
humorous, cacophonous bits, were given 
César Franck’s Fugue and Variation 
were well played and the Duvernoy “Ie 
Roulant,” which latter was repeated, but 
the high light of the group was Mr 
Hill’s Jazz Study. This was jazz in 
madhouse with the most radical ha 
monies and obtruding subsidiary them¢ 
making in all a foot-compelling rhythn 
that set the entire audience chuckling 
and necessitated a repetition of the num- 
ber. Ernest Hutcheson’s arrangement 
of the Rakoczy March brought an alto- 
gether delightful program to a brilliant 
finish. 
The playing of these two young artists, 
singly and together, is of a high order. 
With such perfect ensemble it is not 
possible to go into the question of tech- 
nique. The tone was uniformly good and 
the single fault was an occasional bit of 
blurred pedaling. In the Duvernoy num- 
ber the players achieved a speed that was 
almost unbelievable, but never at the ex- 
pense of clarity. J. A. H. 





KRIENS PLAYS WITH 
SKILFUL TECHNIQUE 


Violinist Heard in Program 
Which Includes Some of 
His Own Compositions 


Violin recital, Christiaan Kriens, 
Aeolian Hall, Oct. 22, evening. Francis 
Moore at the _ piano. The program: 


Sonata in A, Handel; Andante, Gluck; 
Canzonetta, Ambrosio; Air on G String, 
Bach; Rondino, Beethoven-Kreisler; 
Chaconne, Bach; “Chimes at Eventide,” 
“Valse Mignonne,” Dutch Song, and 
Dutch Dance, Christiaan Kriens; Concert 
See on the opera “Manon,” Massenet- 
riens. 


Mr. Kriens is a conscientious artist, 
with a well-developed technique which 
carried him successfully through the 
complexities of the Bach Chaconne and 
the “fireworks” of his own elaborate 
transcription of themes from Massenet’s 
“Manon,” the two numbers which tested 
his powers in this respect. He seemed 
to view the Chaconne as a vehicle for 
technical display; and to this extent his 
performance was careful and thorough. 
The “Manon” adaptation exacts, in its 
heavy scoring, a full equipment on the 
part of the soloist, and Mr. Kriens played 
it with dexterity, just intonation and 
good tone. 

In the Handel Sonata, Mr. Kriens and 
Mr. Moore showed due recognition of the 
grace and beauty of the stately themes, 
the interpretation of the andante move- 


ment in particular being decidedly ex- 
pressive. The violinist’s artistic percep- 
tion was evident in the second group, 
in the delicate modulations of the Gluck 
Andante and the Beethoven Rondino, 
both given with muted strings; the 
spirit of the Ambrosio Canzonetta, and 
the animation of the Bach Air. Mr. 
Kriens’ four compositions, presented in 
another group, proved very interesting. 
In “Chimes at Eventide,” the closing 
shadows of a tranquil day were indi- 
cated in the themes for muted strings, 
relieved by a jubilant little figure pos- 
sibly representing the emotions of the 
beholder, while the sound of the bells 
was suggested in the piano accompani- 
ment. The Dutch Song is a pleasant 
theme in two-part harmonies for the 
violin, and the Dutch Dance a vigorous 
staccato measure depicting a_ rustic 
merrymaking. A graceful valse com 
pleted the group. The large audienc 
warmly applauded the violinist, who wa: 
obliged to give a number of encores 
Mr. Moore was a sympathetic accom 
panist. P. J. N. 





Chicago to Hear Galli-Curci for On 


Month 


CuicaGco, Oct. 24.—Despite rece! 
rumors that Mme. Galli-Curci was no 
to appear with the Chicago Opera Ass« 
ciation at all this winter, it is announce 
here that she will be with the Wester 
forces for one month. The operas 1 
which she will sing, with the exceptio 
of “Madama Butterfly,” have not hee! 
announced. E. R. 
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Carrying the Ultra~Moderns to Latin~America 


{YQUAUUOVOOASOMDADADGTOUULEOOMAQOAAUGUAUOSOUGUSASUCGEOOAOOEMEULOUGESOGN AMA ULAAN NETNAMES 


Maurice Dumesnil, French 
Pianist, Finds a Welcome 
in Southern Countries for 
Most Modern Compositions 
—Stravinsky Breaks the 
Camel’s Back—The Opera 
House a Stronghold of 
Latin Conservatism—Pian- 
ist to Present Work by 
South American Composer 


HE Latin-American countries are re- 

ceptive to the newer art-forms in 
every musical sphere except opera, re- 
ports Maurice Dumesnil, French pianist, 
who recently returned to the United 
States. Mr. Dumesnil’s concert tour of 
the late summer included many of the 
capitals of South America. Both as 
pianist and conductor, he achieved note- 
worthy successes in introducing modern 
works, 

“Piano works of Ornstein and Stra- 
vinsky met with a gratifying reception, 
in most cases,” said Mr. Dumesnil. “The 
‘A la Chinoise’ of the former composer, 


with its vivid tone pictures of Oriental 
street life, was applauded enthusiastical- 
ly. It was something of a surprise; for 
many musicians of the Latin countries, 
when I had played it for them, doubted 
whether it would be generally popular 
there. I had included it with misgivings, 
but it was, in fact, demanded as an en- 
core at subsequent recitals. 


Stravinsky Causes Laughter 


“To the ‘Piano-Rag-Music’ of Stravin- 
sky, presented there, of course, for the 
first time, I was not so successful in 
winning adherents. I attribute its fail- 
ure to interest to the fact that it, unlike 
Ornstein’s tene picture, is not written 
with so much pianistic effect, and has 
not the same almost classical introduc- 
tion and development of themes. As a 
consequence, the public listened quietly 
to the Stravinsky composition for sev- 
eral minutes in growing amazement. I 
dare say many persons thought I was 
playing a joke on them. 

“Then, suddenly, a man in the balcony 
burst into loud laughter. It was like 
a spark in gunpowder: everybody in the 
audience laughed. They talked, giggled 
and moved about to such an extent that 
they could not have heard the last pages, 
even if they had wished. So, later, I 
asked permission to include a_ second 
performance of the piece among the en- 
ores. The public attended to it this 
time respectfully, but the composition 
did not become popular. 

“T have heard that an almost similar 
reception was given, here in New York, 

the same composer’s ‘Concertino,’ 
when it was played by a well-known 
tring organization. Nevertheless, I 
shall certainly include the ‘Piano-Rag- 
Musie’ on my forthcoming programs.” 

In the Latin-American countries, the 
Romantic composers are especially popu- 
iar, Mr. Dumesnil finds. Chopin and 
Liszt are the two greatest favorites from 
Mexico to the Argentine. “The roman- 
tic and sentimental side of Chopin ap- 
peals above all, perhaps, to the imagina- 


Maurice Dumesnil, French Pianist 


tion of these audiences,” he _ says. 
“Among the moderns, Debussy and 
Ravel are played a great deal, also, and 
in the music schools are everywhere in 
the students’ répertoire. Albeniz, too, is 
very popular, and Granados. In general, 
there is great interest, naturally, in the 
Spanish school.” 


Conducting Below the Equator 


Mr. Dumesnil exchanged the réle of 
soloist several times for that of con- 
ductor while on his recent tour. In Mon- 
tevideo he took his place at the desk for 
a performance of Manuel Falla’s “Nights 
in the Gardens of Spain,” with Arthur 
Rubinstein as soloist with a local sym- 
phony orchestra. “The program, apart 
from Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, was 
modern,” says the pianist, in describing 
the experience. “The ‘Aprés Midi d’un 
Faune’ of Debussy was well liked by the 
audience, and the ‘Sorcerer’s Apprentice’ 
by Dukas also aroused enthusiasm. There 
seems to be a general desire to hear new 
orchestral works in South America. In 
Chile, for instance, where I conducted 
a series of concerts, a repetition of 
Strauss’ ‘Tod und Verklarung’ was de- 
manded. The César Franck Symphony 
was well liked, too. 

“Tt is curious, however, to see that the 
taste of the Latin-American public, 
which in concert inclines toward modern 
compositions, remains most conservative 
with regard to the opera. The older 
Italian répertoire holds sway, the great- 
est favorites being the earlier Verdi 
operas, and those of Donizetti et al. At- 
tempts to produce ‘Pélléas et Mélisande’ 
and ‘Gétterdimmerung’ in Buenos Aires, 
and other cities, have not met with popu- 
lar success. This is probably owing to 
the fact that the opera-going public is 
largely Italian, and is of course most 
fond of works by its own composers. 

“For concerts and recitals, the audi- 
ences are mainly composed of music stu- 
dents, of which there are a great many 
in the larger cities. In Buenos Aires, 
though there is no national conservatory, 
there are approximately fifty private 
schools. Two of these have several 
thousands of students each. Naturally 
this work exerts a growing force for 
the art-cultivation of these Latin coun- 
tries.” 

With regard to his forthcoming tour 
of the United States, under the manage- 
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ment of Harry and Arthur Culbertson, 
Mr. Dumesnil said that it would include 
approximately seventy cities, and would 
extend from coast to coast. The first 
recital will be given in Kimball Hall, 
Chicago on Nov. 15, when several new 
works will be presented. “One of these 
is by Gabriel Grovlez, associate conduc- 
tor of the Chicago Opera,” said the 
pianist. “Another is by the South 
American composer, Gomez Carillo, and 
entitled ‘Argentine Rhapsodie.’ It is 
based on old melodies said to be tradi- 
tional ones of the Incas, together with 
popular rhythms of the Spanish colony 
in that state.” R. M. K. 


NEW COURSE ADDS TO 
ACTIVITIES OF ST. LOUIS 








Braslau, Chamlee, Godowsky and Pav- 
loska are Heard—Musicians Ad- 
dressed by Dr. Spaeth 


St. Louis, Oct. 22.—Sophie Braslau 
and Mario Chamlee, in a joint recital at 
the Odeon, opened the new concert course 


of Arthur J. Gaines on Oct. 17. Mr. 
Chamlee sang three operatic arias and 
two groups of songs, with pronounced suc- 
cess. Miss Braslau’s fine contralto was 
heard to advantage in an aria by Bassani, 
Rachmaninoff’s Vocalize, a song without 
words, and the Habanera from ‘‘Carmen,” 
the last being sung to her own accom- 
paniment. The other accompaniments 
were played by Ethel Cave-Cole and C. 
O’C. Quirke. 

Leopold Godowsky and Irene Pavloska 
were presented by Elizabeth Cueny on 
Oct. 18, in a joint recital. Mr. Godowsky 
displayed his usual brilliancy, especially 
in a Chopin group which contained the 
Sonata in B Flat Minor, Op. 35. The 


solemnity and beautiful tone in the 
“Marche Funebre” movement was a 


source of great beauty. Mme. Pavloska 
sang three groups of songs. One of her 
encores, Musetta’s Waltz aria from 
“Bohéme” revealed thoroughly the fine 
quality of her voice. 

The Associated Musicians of St. Louis 
held their first meeting of the season on 
Oct. 17 at the Artists’ Guild and had as 
their guest, Dr. Sigmund Spaeth of New 
York, who gave a most interesting talk. 
Dr. Spaeth urged the support of all 
music lovers in the effort to establish a 
desire on the part of the people for the 
best music. A musical program was 
given by Dorothy Gaynor Blake. 

H. W. C. 


COLUMBUS SEASON BEGINS 


Women’s Music Club Presents Easton, 
Althouse and Others in Concert 


CoLumMBuSs, OHIO, Oct. 22.—The season 
was formally opened by the Women’s 
Music Club, Oct. 14 in Memorial Hall, 
at which time Florence Easton and Paul 
Althouse, both from the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Florence Evans, mezzo- 
contralto of Cincinnati, and Cornelia 

tyder Possart, pianist, presented the 
well constructed program. 

A charming program of songs was 
given in the first part, closing with a 
group of piano numbers by Miss Possart, 
after which a full scene from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” was given with costumes and 
scenery, affording to the audience a little 
taste of real grand onera, probably the 
onlv one Columbus will have this season. 

Miss Possart not only was extremely 
well received by the audience in her piano 
numbers, but furnished admirable sup- 
port at the piano, for the scene from the 
opera. : 

Mrs. Evans, brought from Cincinnati 
for the nvart of Lola in the opera, gave 
an excellent account of herself, and 
revealed a lovely and well trained voice. 

The capacity audience which greeted 
the musicians pronounced the opening 
concert of the season, one of real beauty 
and exceeding interest. 

ELLA MAY SMITH. 


Virginia Mauret, dancer, will leave for 
a tour on Nov. 1. She will appear in 
the Middle West, and in January and 
February wiil be in the South. Miss 
Mauret is under the management of the 
Music League of America. 





In the first concert of the season at 
Hunter College. New York City, Eleanor 
Patterson. contralto: Constance Karla, 
violinist, and Meta Schumann, composer- 
pianist, anneared. A very large audi- 
ence was present. 


STOKOWSKI GIVES 
AUSTERE PROGRAM 


Philadelphia Hears “Gymno- 
paedia” of Erik Satie in 
Debussy Arrangement 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 24.—Consciously 
or otherwise, Leopold Stokowski’s pro- 
gram presented twice in the Academy of 
Music last week proved a somewhat 
formidable answer to the familiar 
charge of his predilection for  senti- 
mentality in music. Austere, rugged, 
even bleak, was the tone of these con- 
certs. 

Brief surcease from this ungenial at- 
mosphere was furnished in the spark- 
ling, yet rarely played “Carnival” over- 
ture of Dvorak, but even the Satie-De- 
bussy number was void of the wistful 
fancy, commonly associated with ‘the 
composer of “Pelléas et Mélisande.” In 
surroundings of less severity, however, 


“Gymnopaedia,” as the work is called, 
would have been well worth production. 
This novelty was originally in three 
parts written for the piano, “Gymno- 
paedia” was the name given to the an- 
nual festival of ancient Sparta, cele- 
brated with dances performed by youths 
in honor of Apollo, Artemis and Leto 
to commemorate the victory ot Sparta 
over the Argives at Thyrea. ‘I'he mood 
in which Erik Satie has conceived these 
dances is one of classical dignity and 
gravity. The impish, ironical perver- 
sity, tor which the composer is, to say 
the least, notorious, is unreflected here. 
The writing shatters no traditions, is 
melodically intelligible and is .through- 
out infused with sincere solemnity and 
simplicity. 

Around this structure Debussy has 
cast a web of facile and exquisite or- 
chestration. Only two of the basic piano 
works have been thus adorned, entitled 
respectively Lent et grave and Lent et 
Douloureux. 

The keynote of a dour and somber 
concert, however, was struck by its 
major novelty, the Fifth Symphony, No. 
5, Op. 82, of Jean Sibelius which re- 
ceived its world premiére at Queen’s 
Hall, London, on Feb. 11, of this year, 
under the direction of the composer. All 
the dryness and so-called reticence of 
the foremost figure in Finnish music is 
emphasized in this work. Save for a 
paradoxically brooding allegro in the 
last of the three movements, virtually 
the entire work is written in slow 
tempi. Although by no means wanting 
in melody, the most obvious themes are 
distinctly without charm and the prev- 
alent gauntness is accentuated by sten- 


torian passages for the brasses that 
can scarcely be called aught but in- 
tentionally unbeautiful. The most 


gracious movement is a gravely swing- 
ing Andante in the heart of the work. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, in fine 
fettle, interpreted the score with ease 
and clarity. 

The Friday matinée program, re- 
peated on Saturday night, closed with the 
long, diffuse and somewhat fumbling 
fantasia by Tchaikovsky upon the theme 
of “Francesca da Rimini.” This early 
work contains many of the germs of its 
composer’s later artistry and is at times 
vivid in its illumination of the Dant- 
esque spirit. For this reason “Inferno” 
would seem to be a more fitting title. 
The passion of the famous ill-starred 
lovers is deluged in tumultuous poly- 
phony. The work rages and storms, but 
its dynamics are on the whole more re- 
pellent than _ inspiring. Of artistic 
economy there is little, and though ac- 
tually the program was short, this final 
offering completed the impression of a 
protracted session of orchestral snarl- 
ings and a savage repudiation of charm. 
As an exhibit in sheer virtuosity and 
challenging versatility it was brilliantly 
distinctive. ms. ae Ge 
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Tabloiding of Condensed ‘Pagliacci,’ Gilbert and 
Sullivan Revival, Future of Rhythm Exercise London 
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ONDON, Oct. 18.—While the “Old 

Vic’s” season of opera opened with a 
performance of “Carmen” the last of 
the preceding month, with Irene Ainslee 
as a clever Carmen, Robert Curtis a good 
Don José, Sumner Austin and Winifred 
Kennard a warmly applauded Escamillo 
and Micaela respectively, with an audi- 
ence which intensely enjoyed the purple 
patches in the work; and the Carl Rosa 
Company at Covent Garden has just in- 
troduced itself with “Samson and De- 
lilah,” there has, meanwhile, been a new 
operatic departure at the Palladium. 


Opera Part of Variety Stunt Sandwich 


“Pagliacci” has. been produced under 
many different conditions, but never be- 
fore, as at the Palladium, as an item in 
a variety theater program, sandwiched 
between Maidie Scott’s lamentations over 
married life, the concertina fireworks of 


Percy Honri, and the eccentricities of 
Little Tich. And yet, even with such 
strong and varied competition, Leon- 
cavallo held his own with the audience. 


Potting the Potted 


_ The Palladium “Pagliacci,” however, 
is not at all the “Pagliacci” one expects 
to hear; for what was already, as it 
stood, a condensed opera has_ been 
“potted” still further, until the entire 
story of the unfortunate Nedda and her 
tragic loves takes no more than half an 
hour to tell. It goes without saying that 
drastic cutting has been necessary, and 
in the process the chorus has disappeared 
altogether. This is, of course, a pity, 
though no doubt inevitable in the cir- 
cumstances. The two scenes of the orig- 
inal score have been merged into one, 
and the climax is reached with an un- 
expectedness which surprises. If, as has 
obviously been the intention of the pro- 
ducers. of this revised version, the idea 
was to provide no more than a satisfac- 
tory framework for the Prologue and for 
“On with the Motley,” they may be said 
to have been—to this extent—successful, 
and to have produced a satisfactory back- 
ground. But it cannot be regarded as u 
performance of the opera per se, and its 
main interest is one of curiosity, and as 
an example of what “tabloiding” leads 
to. Eda Bennie and Beatrice Miranda 
sang Nedda in the afternoon and evening 
respectively, John Perry Canio and King- 
sley Lark Tonio, both of the last men- 
tioned being in excellent voice. One could 
not help wondering, however, whether it 
were a good preliminary for the Covent 
Garden season, in which both are sing- 
ing, to render the Prologue or “On with 
the Motley” some eighteen times a week. 


Gilbert and Sullivan Revival 


To the delight of all London, Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera has returned, and the 
first night of its revival at the Prince’s 
Theater was marked by the performance 
of “The Gondoliers.” What makes for 
the perennial youthfulness of this and 
the other Gilbert and Sullivan scores is, 
if the word is not too cold a one, their 
efficiency. It is an efficiency which con- 
trasts with much that passes for art in 
the theater and the concert-room of to- 
day. The neatness of Gilbert’s verse, so 
exactly matched by Sullivan’s melody, 
always has a tonic effect on an audience. 
There is nothing experimental, and this 
quality of assurance is especially wel- 
come to the musician wearied with the 
perpetual effort of modern music, and is 
nowhere more manifest than in “The 
Gondoliers.” 


Women’s Roles the Weak Ones 


The performance given by the D’Oyly 
Carte Company was admirable in many 
respects, but the one weakness seemed 
to lie in the singing of the women’s parts. 
The voices were not strong, as a rule, 
the singing not always true, and the 
articulation inclined to be smudgy. 
Bertha Lewis, who sang the roéle of the 
Duchess of Plaza-Toro, however, was 
entirely free from these defects, and pos- 
sibly the other ladies who looked so 


charming and acted so spiritedly will 
better the musical impression they made 
later on. Derek Oldham and Sydney 
Granville, as the Palmieri Brothers, the 
gondoliers, were thoroughly in the spirit 
of the work throughout. Geoffrey Toye, 
as conductor, insisted on finish of en- 
semble and careful orchestral phrasing. 


Is New Rhythmic Development Near? 


According to Ernest Newman the time 
is ripe for a new rhythmic development, 
but it will have to come unconsciously. 
History shows conclusively that nothing 
whatever is gained by writing in irregu- 
lar metres instead of regular ones—in 
measures of five or seven or eleven, in- 
stead of measures of two and three. Rus- 
sian music is full of warnings of the 
futility of these self-consciously irregu- 
lar metres. The new musical freedom, 
says the famous critic, wil! not come to 
us through metre—with which anyone 
can experiment—but through rhythm, a 
musical prose-rhythm, which will be as 
much more subtly articulated than musi- 


cal verse-rhythm as prose is more subtly . 


articulated than poetry. 


Unfamiliar Works at “Proms” 


New ‘or unfamiliar works at the 
“Proms” have been a rarity of late. At 
a recent concert however, Dr. Walford 
Davies’ “Conversations,” with the com- 
poser at the piano, was given. It is 
rather a pleasant little number, with a 
finale which enlisted the sympathies of 
the audience to such an extent that it 
had to be repeated. Save for one or two 
exciting moments, when all the orches- 
tral voices were lifted at one and the 
same time, like those of the delegates at 
a Trades’ Union Congress, Dr. Davies’ 
“Conversations” were carried on in the 
tones of polite society, and dealt only 
with topics fit to mention in mixed com- 
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pany. Yet the composer’s decorous man- 
ner hid any amount of good sense and 
quiet humor. Goossen’s “Tam o’Shanter,” 
dashing and piquant, was also heard. It 
seems short in comparison to its orches- 
tral means, and it is hardly logical to 
compel a large orchestra to go at such 
a gallop as that of “Tam o’Shanter,” if 
it is to run for no more than three min- 
utes. Strauss’ “Don Quixote,” with 
Warwick-Evans as the soloist, was also 
given a “safe” performance at Queen’s 
Hall recently. 


D’ Alvarez at Albert Hall 


Madame D’Alvarez, at her recent reci- 


tal -in-Albert Hall; where she sang ten 


songs, apart from encores, displayed her 
gift of eloquent phrasing and apt con- 
trast of color. In the middle of the pro- 
gram came Debussy’s “La Chevelure,” 
sung in a restrained and artistic manner 
and, from “Quand il eut achevé” on in 
one highly dramatic. It was immediately 
followed by Bizet’s “Agnus Dei.” It 
seemed as though the singer were say- 
ing: “Hear this Debussy, beautifully pro- 
portioned, free from exaggeration, and 
now listen to this Bizet! He has staked 
everything on an invertebrate tune which 
no one really meaning the words could 
bring himself to use in such circum- 
stances. To convince you, Mr. Sammons 
and Mr. Mannucci are pounding it out 
in octaves below and above the voice. 
Debussy, you see, is sincere, and Bizet 
is insincere. It is better to be frankly 
bad than falteringly good, yet that is not 
such a hopeless creed for those who are 
artists enough to live up to it.” Eric 
Marshall made a great impression with 
a Massenet song, Frank Laffitte played 
a Bach-Busoni Fugue, and Sammons 
made a Dvorak “Slavonic Dance” sound 
like the “Rakoczky March” played in 
the style of “The British Grenadiers.” 


Great Vienna 


**Elektra’’ 





Marie Gutheil-Schoder, of the Vienna 
Hofoper, One of the Greatest of Mod- 
ern German Mezzo-Sopranos, Famed 
for Her Vocal and Histrionic “Elek- 
tra,” “Rosenkavalier” and “Carmen” 
Interpretations. 





Mahler’s Mortuary Ninth Symphony 


Introduced to 


punnunsacgcananaannenagnaneiit | 


EIPSIC, Oct. 17.—The Leipsic Con- 

cert-Verein has been the first to in- 
troduce Gustav Mahler’s Ninth Sym- 
phony to this city, faithful to Brahms 
and Bruckner, and which, in spite of all 
propaganda, refuses to become a Mahler 
town. The performance of the Sym- 
phony was appropriately preceded by 
one of the ‘“Kindertotenlieder,” thus 
causing the farewell to life to follow 
upon the farewell to a beloved child. 
Yet in the Ninth Symphony this fare- 
well to life is expressed only in the final 
movement, a divinely beautiful Adagio 
in the grand style, whose conclusion leads 
us to regions of metaphysics aloof from 
the mundane. Here the composer takes 
the hand of his greater Apollonian 
brother, Bruckner, and during long sec- 
tions speaks to us in Bruckner’s idiom. 
It is not without deep emotion that one 
hears the last, clarified harmonies of 
this movement die away, in that nothing- 
ness in which the closing chords of 
Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique also fail. The 
three preceding movements, on the other 
hand, show the musically problematical, 
eclectic character and the inner—human 
as well as artistic—dismemberment of 
Mahler’s symphonic being in the most 
distressing and agonizing manner. The 
Andante commodo, torn by death chimes, 
the two middle movements, with their 
horrifying fantasies, their biting satire, 
their revolt, their gallows’ humor, their 
tonal brutality, a rhthymically exag- 
gerated Austrian Landler and a wild, 
demoniac burlesque, have nothing to do 
with art, not even in the “Dionysiac” 
sense of Rudolf Louis. They are the 
grotesque and savage offspring of a 
bilious fantasy, an exaggerated fantasy 
which denies all and makes a mock of 
it, a fantasy such as a Signor Pisani in 
Bulwer’s “Zanoni” might have written. 


The Performance 


The performance, conducted by Her- 
mann Scherchen in an intensely spirited 


a Leipsic Audience 
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and rhythmically fiery manner, was ad- 
mirable. The Grotrian-Steinweg Or- 
chestra exceeded all expectations as re- 
garded adequacy and ability. It is 
astonishing to recognize what Scherchen, 
as an orchestral educator, has been able 
to accomplish with his material in the 
course of a year, for all we take into 
account his will power and energy. The 
wood-wind alone, sad to say, however, 
is still only third-class in what it does. 
Julius Raatz-Brockmann sang_ the 
“Kindertotenlieder” with great warmth, 
conviction and intelligence. The Albert- 
halle was not especially well filled, how- 
ever, and the applause was evidently 
given to the conductor rather than to 
Mahler. 


Painter Kokoschka 
Graphically Varies a 

Subtle Musical Theme 
RANKFORT, Oct. 18.—After the fa- 
mous Czech painter Kokoschka’s 
canvas “The Power of Music,” had been 
acquired for the Dresden Gallery, the 
artist laid aside his brush for a time 
and went to Vienna. From that city 
he has now brought a number of large 
drawings, ten of which have just been 
issued in reproduction. The drawings 
are musical, bear the title “Variations 
on a Theme,” and were originally in- 
tended to be called “The Concert.” They 
were all inspired by one and the same 
woman who, in Vienna, played on many 
occasions for Kokoschka, rendering all 
the music of which he was most fond, 
and which he held in highest esteem. 
He has drawn her as she appeared to 
his spiritual vision, in the illumination 
of the music she played, and his art has 
varied, not the actually visible, the ex- 
ternal: but his psychic experience, with 





its illimitable power to turn music into 
form and form into music, These 
“Variations on a Theme” are regarded 
as one of Kokoschka’s best works, and 
are a subtle and beautiful witness to 
the stimulation of music in the graphic 
art. 





Dutch Artists Hit by Exchange 


AMSTERDAM, Oct. 18.—Dutch artists 
suffer greatly from the competition of 
foreign musicians, notably German and 
Austrian, owing to the Dutch exchange 
rate. It is due to this fact that the 
famous sextet of the “Concertgebouw” 
has been unable to secure any of the en- 
gagements for which it had been nego- 
tiating, the foreigners being decidedly 
“cheaper.” 





The September Revue de Geneve con- 
tains a detailed article by Paul Lan- 
dormy on the French modernist group, 
the “Six.” 





The atmosphere of Paris attracts com- 
posers from all countries, and there 
Stravinsky, Albefiz and Malipiero, to 
mention but three, first awakened to a 
consciousness of their destiny. 





According to Henri Rabaud, French 
military band music is threatened with 
extinction owing to the breaking up of 


admirable band units in the process ol 
demobilization. 





Richard Strauss’ orchestral suite, “Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” is to have its 
Norwegian premiére this season, played 
by the Christiania Philharmonic. 

The plan to establish a Hochschul 
for music in Dresden has been aban 
doned, because the state declines to ad 
vance the necessary means for its real 
ization. 





Richard Strauss says: “There is 
such thing as abstract music. If musi 
is good it means something and then it 1: 
program music.” 








Mark Twain, at Bayreuth, said he 
longed to hear the orchestra without th¢ 
voice parts. 
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Padvein'e “L’Eternel Amour’ Music 
is Superior to Drama, Paris Declares 
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ARIS, Oct. 17.—Félix 

whose “La Griffe” is one of the 
peratic scores scheduled for perform- 
anee at the Opéra-Comique this season, 
as been attracting attention by the 
scenic music he has written for the Bu- 
reau-Gueroult “L’Eternel Amour,” a 
piece in four acts and six tableaux, run- 
ning at the Odéon Theater. It is a Nor- 
wegian drama, with well-planned cos- 
‘umes and a melodramatic action, cal- 
culated to please a public trained by the 
cinema to make precise impressions take 
the place of psychological gaps in narra- 
tion. Helena Vergelaud—the réle was 
sung by Mlle. Romanne, a recent Con- 
servatoire first prize—has two childhood 
friends, Carolus; and Andreas, sons of 
Hansen, a wealthy farmer. She loves 
Carolus and does not love Andreas, so 
the latter—she is to be compelled to 
marry the former — magnanimously 
thrusts her into his brother’s arms. The 
wedded pair take a ten months’ honey- 
moon trip, but unfortunately bring along 





England’s Upper Class 
ds Least Musical of All 


ONDON, Oct. 18.—Francis Toye has 

recently published a strong indict- 
ment of the English upper classes for 
their neglect of music. He declares that 
in England the upper and upper-middle 
classes are noticeably the least musical 
of the community. Unlike many of their 
brethren in America and Continental 
Europe, the English plutocrats, perhaps 
from a snobbish desire to emulate a 
class they have so _ successfully dis- 


possessed, seem disposed to patronize the 
racing-stable rather than the concert- 
hall. A few of their women con- 
descend to music, it is true. But they 
are fickle folk, only fortuitously inter- 
ested. Qne day their passion is opera, 
the next a hat shop or aviation. The 
house built on sand would be stability it- 
self compared with music founded on 
their support. St. Cecilia’s supporters 
in England most emphatically are not 
aristocrats, either of birth, position or 
money. The only constant music-loving 
public here comes from the middle class. 
It is full of glaring and unpleasant vices; 
its musical education is bad; its worship 
of soloists is ludicrous; its very toler- 
ance makes the enthusiast and fanatic 
burn with rage. But it loves music and 
has an infinite capacity for loyalty. 





Berliners Turn Supers to Hear Opera 


BERLIN, Oct. 16.—Berlin opera-lovers 
who are too needy to buy tickets 
for performances now offer their serv- 
ices as scene-shifters or supers, and thus 
manage to enjoy the opera gratis. The 
result is that scenes have never before 
been shifted so rapidly at the Opera 
as they are now. Their work done, the 
volunteers listen to the performance 
from the wings. Over two hundred men 
come to offer their services free every 
day at the Opera alone, and it has been 
hecessary to make a rule that no individ- 
lal = be engaged oftener than once a 
wee 





Gérard De Nerval and Music 


Paris, Oct. 18.—One of the most in- 
teresting lectures delivered at the In- 
rational Congress of the History of 
‘t at the Sorbonne, last month, was 
that of André Coeuroy on the role of 
‘rard de Narvel in music. De Narvel, 
hat gifted and unfortunate writer whose 
‘rench translation of Goethe’s “Faust” 
lurnished the text of the choruses in Ber- 
‘loz’s symphonic legend, was one of the 
irst in his day to defend the essentials 
music; the need of collecting French 
k-song; the public’s injustice in look- 
x on Liszt as a mere virtuoso; and— 
S was in 1850—the fecund novelty of 
agner’s theories. 
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cousin Halda with them. Halda is an 
opera singer, Carolus a composer; they 
find that they are affinities. When the 
trio returns to Norway, and Helena dies 
giving birth to a little daughter, the mu- 
sician runs off with the composer, who 
deserts his child. Eighteen years later, 
the child is the perfect image of her 
mother, and Andreas falls in love with 
her. The high cost of living, however, 
has brought him to the point of a sheriff’s 
sale when Carolus, now become wealthy 
and famous, as is the wont of composers, 
returns, buys back the farm, is forgiven 


by Andreas, and thus makes it possible 
for Helena’s daughter, who loves her 
uncle, to keep the promise made him by 
her mother eighteen long, long years be- 
fore. 
Félix Fourdrain’s Music 

Félix Fourdrain’s music is far su- 
perior to the drama which it accom- 
panies. The symphonic portions, the in- 
terludes and overtures are delightful, 
melodious without being commonpiace, 
well orchestrated and valid even without 
the play. It will be not at all difficult 
for the composer to suppress the short 
kettledrum thumps which he has con- 
sidered necessary to underline the most 
dramatic and emotional situations, when 
he wishes to arrange his music as a suite 
for concert performance. It was strange 
to note that a Berceuse which the orches- 
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The Royal Hungarian Opera House in Budapest, One of the Architectural Curiosities 
of the Capital, Designed by the Famous Magyar Architect, Nikolas von Ybl 


tra plays in one of the entr’actes was 
encored when the orchestra played it, and 


was not encored when Mlle. Romanne 
sang it later on, though it was the 
identical composition. One reviewer, | 


while giving the Fourdrain music due 
credit, declares that the cast impressed 
him as a group of young folk, with the 
best intentions in the world, rivalling in 
zeal to play the drama in question to 
please their teacher on his birthday. 


Tryptich Performance at Opéra 


A recent performance at the Opéra 
united three of the works which count 
among the greatest glories of French 
music, and whose presentation at the 
Opéra ranks among the most remarkable 
artistic events of recent years. The 
works in question were Rameau’s “Castor 
et Pollux,” revived in 1918, and of 
which the third and fourth acts were 
given, Mlle. Aida Boni earning warm ap- 
plause with her singing of the réle of 
L’Ombre Heureuse; Berlioz’s “Les Tro- 
yens,” of which the second tableau, “The 
Taking of Troy” was sung; and Maurice 
Ravel’s ballet “Daphnis et Chloe,” which 
supplied a magnificent modern pendant 
to the older Rameau work, whose glories 
are those of another epoch. The mem- 
bers of the International Congress of the 
History of Art, who had come together 
to meet under the patronage of the 
Minister of Public Education, were pres- 
ent at the performance. 


Band Reconstitution Festival 


At the Tuileries a musical festival has 
been very successfully given for the 
encouragement of the reconstitution of 
the French bands which have suffered 
an eclipse during recent years. The band 
of the Garde Republicaine played in the 
open-air theater, conducted by Guillaume 
Balay, and presented the overture of “Le 
Roi d’Ys,” Balay’s own “La Plainte du 
Clocher,” Massenet’s “Scénes_ Alsa- 
ciennes” and Charpentier’s “La Marche 
du Couronnement de la Muse.” Other 
band organizations which played in- 
cluded that of the employes of the 
Chemin du Fer du Nord, the Fanfare 
of Rosiéres (Somme), and of the Or- 
pheonic Circle of Roubaix, the band of 
the “Ville de Saint-Denis” stores, the 
Municipal Band of Noyon, the Band of 
the State Railways, that of the Friends 
of Music of the Thirteenth Arrondisse- 
ment, the Band of Méru, and that of the 
Parisian Choral Circle. 





D’ Annunzio Pays Tribute 
to the Human in Music 


TU 


ARIS, Oct. 17.—In last month’s issue 

of Ecrits Nouveaux, a hitherto un- 
published essay by Gabriele D’Annunzio, 
dated Fiume, spring of 1920, appeared 
for the first time. In it he tells how mu- 
sic came to him one day in the guise of 
an inspired girl, a conscious medium who 
shifted its invisible powers by the opera- 
tion of an impassioned intelligence. This 
Léyse Baccaris, “a little Venetian or- 
ganist from the Parish of Sainte- 
Etienne,” and the Tyrteus of the Fiume 
epic, is the chosen being whose portrait 
the poet paints in winged words. In his 
pages D’Annunzio penetrates the very 
essence of humanity in music, and causes 
all its magic to be felt. D’ Annunzio, in- 
cidentally, has recently refused to write 
the poem for a hymn to the unknown 
Italian soldier, to be set to music by Mas- 
cagni, saying ‘that the emotions aroused 
by the subject leave him mute. 





Mozart in Music Hall 

Paris, Oct. 17.—The Olympia Music 
Hall in this city is probably the first to 
intercalate between the feats of acro- 
bats and the antics of clowns, a number 
of genuine musical value. The frail 
tones of the clavecin, one might think, 
would easily be lost in the great spaces 
of the hall. But when Marguerite Del- 
court appeared upon the stage the silence 
was intense, all conversation ceased, and 
the artist played pieces by Couperin, 
Rameau, Scarlatti and Mozart to a most 
attentive audience. It was not without 
pleasure that one noted how far more 
liberal the public was with its applause 
for these delicate eighteenth century 
compositions, than for some. modern chan- 
sonettes which followed immediately 
after. 


Music in Rumanian Capital 

BUCAREST, Oct. 16.—The Royal Opera 
House here is to open in December, with 
“Lohengrin,” conducted by Georges 
Enesco. In the meantime the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra has been giving excel- 
lent open-air concerts in the Bucarest 
Arena under the same conductor’s baton. 


The symphonic subscription concerts 
have also commenced, and guest conduc- 
tors—among them Oscar Fried, Alceo 
Toni, Camille Chevillard and Phillippe 
Gaubert—will appear at them. At one 
of these concerts a symphonic “Suite,” 
by the young Rumanian composer, Filip 
Lazar, is to have its first hearing. 





Fall Season of Costanzi in Doubt 


RoME, Oct. 18.—It is feared that the 
Costanzi of this city, the largest lyric 
theater of Italy, may not open its doors 
for an autumn season. In spite of a most 
brilliant season, with performances of 
“Tristan,” “Boris,” “Parsifal,’” “Il Pic- 
colo Marat” and the Russian Ballet, there 
has been a deficit of over 100,000 lire. It 
is not that the public has failed in its 
support, for the sale of tickets brought 
in more than three millions; but the 
exigencies of the orchestra and the sing- 
ers, the costs of scenic settings, the taxes 
and imposts of every sort are such that 
even with a full house the management 
cannot make its budget show a profit. 





“Traviata” in Setting of Dumas’ Day 

BRUSSELS, Oct. 17.—One of the most 
effective performances of late at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, was that of 
Verdi’s “Traviata,” marked by a scenic 
background and a deploy of costume and 
decoration in exact conformity to the 
Paris of 1849. which Dumas reflected in 


his “La Dame aux Camelias.” This in- 
teresting and delightful scenic restora- 
tion was emphasized as regards its ef- 
fect by the singing of Mme. Luart, who 
interpreted the réle_ of Violetta with 
emotion and charm. 





Negro Tribe Clings to Liturgic Tune 

LONDON, Oct. 18.—A recent discovery 
in the field of African folk-lore is of in- 
terest as showing the tenacity of sur- 


vival of music traditionally sung. Among 
the folk-songs of a certain savage tribe 
established on the banks of the Zambesi, 
a tribe even now practically untouched 
by European influences, there has been 
found intact, as sung by the natives, a 
liturgic chant of the fifteenth century, 
which, no doubt, was first introduced by 
Portuguese missionary fathers of the 
period, intent on the conversion of the 
natives. 





The Loreley is no longer to sing her 
wondrous melody as the sun goes down 
on the Rhine, for the German Turners’ 
Society has bought the rock, and expects 
to erect a gymnasium thereon. 





Edward J. Dent says, rather cruelly, 
of van Dieren’s Rabelaisian piece, played 
at a recent “Prom” concert: “The musi- 
cal material was paltry and trivial; in- 
deed, for this glorification of good liquor 
the music was dry enough to have been 
the product of an American composer.” 





Georges Enesco, in Bucarest, is work- 
ing on a new opera, “Oedipus,” to a 
libretto by Edmond Fleg. 





Bonzi has_ published a 
bibliography of Italian musical litera- 
ture, in Bologna, which lists 2000 books 
and numerous magazine articles. 


Giuseppe 
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‘A new star has appeared on the horizon’’—Max Smith, N. Y. American . 





ELLY -NET 


Pianiste 


TRIUMPHS AT HER AMERICAN DEBUT. 
CRITICS ACCLAIM HER IN THE VAN- 
GUARD OF PRESENT DAY PIANISTS 
(Gilbert W. Gabriel, Sun,) BECAUSE: 


Her TECHNIC proved to be solid, well disciplined, broad in 
range, opulent in resource and admirable in all the fundamental 
qualities of tone production.—W. J. Henderson, Herald. 


She has a marvelous sense for BEAUTY OF TONE and of 
phrase.—H. E. Krehbiel, Tribune. 


She would make one think of Carreno, but there is even greater 
POWER.—Katherine Spaeth, Mail. 


She is a POET.—William B. Murray, Brooklyn Eagle. 


She is an ARTIST, extraordinarily well equipped and utterly 
sincere.—Deems Taylor, World. 


From the very outset she had her auditors in the hollow of her 
hand.—Max Smith, American. 


ELLY NEY is one of the pianists to be counted with.—Pitts 
Sanborn, Globe. 


AND 


Before April, ELLY NEY’S NAME WILL BE FAMILIAR TO 
EVERY MUSIC LOVER IN AMERICA.—H.Z.'T., Commercial. 


Exclusive Management 


International Concert Direction, Inc. 
MILTON DIAMOND, Director 
16 West 36th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


BRUNSWICK RECORDS CHICKERING PIANO 
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Bonucci Revisits Scenes of War 
Experiences During Trip Abroad 
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Arturo Bonucci, ’Cellist, Photographed in Italy This Summer. 
Right: Visiting the Graves of His Fallen Comrades 


His War-Time Instrument. 


OLLOWING his Aeolian Hall début 
last spring, Arturo Bonucci was en- 
vaged by Geraldine Farrar as assisting 
artist for her concert tours. The en- 


gagements which have been booked for 
him in connection with other artists as 
well as in recitals of his own for this 
season make up a considerable list, but 
the suecesses which he made in his con- 
cert appearances during his trip abroad 
this summer necessitated his putting off 
his return a month. His manager, Jules 
Daiber, expected, however, that he would 
sail for America some time during the 
week of Oct. 23. 

Mr. Bonucci, who is only twenty-six 
years old, had an early impetus to a mu- 
sical career in the atmosphere of his 
home. His mother, Mme. Bonucci Car- 
lesino, was well known as a pianist. He 
soon became a student of ’cello under 
Francesco Serato at the Bologna Conser- 
vatory. <A diploma of honor, a first prize 
and a special certificate, the only one of 
its kind ever granted by this conserva- 
tory, were the spoils which he bore off 
from these studies at the age of seven- 


Left: A Return to 


teen. His master, Serato, willingly sent 
him to Paris and London as a fitting 
substitute for himself in the Serato 
Quartet. 

When the war came, Mr. Bonucci en- 
listed, first with the Alpini and later 
with the aviation service of the Italian 
army. He was promoted for his serv- 
ices in Albania, soon leaped from a junior 
officership to a captaincy and now wears 
three medals for military valor. Two 
years ago, when Serato resigned his posi- 
tion in the conservatory at Bologna, he 
recommended the young Captain Bonucci 
as his successor. 

On his vacation tour this summer the 
’cellist gave concerts in Italy, France and 
Egypt. He visited the cemeteries where 
many of his comrades in the war lie 
buried, and tested his virtuosity with the 
aeroplane. The appearances for which 
he is returning to America will include 
joint recitals with such artists as Al- 
berto Salvi, harpist; Lucrezia Bori, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Eleanor Brock, coloratura soprano, 
and Erno Dohnanyi, Hungarian pianist 
and composer. 


BUFFALO HEARS FIRST 
CONCERT UNDER ENGLES 


Garrison and de Gogorza Appear in Joint 
Recital—Local Trio in Auspicious 
Début 


BUFFALO, Oct. 22.—A large audience 
attended the concert given Oct. 18, in 
Elmwood Music Hall, by Mabel Garrison, 
soprano, and Emilio de Gogorza, bari- 
tone. It was the first concert in the 


George Engles Series, Mai Davis Smith, 
local manager, and proved to be of a high 
order of merit. Both artists won an 
ovation from’ the audience. 

The Echota Trio made a_ successful 
début at D’Youville College, Oct. 20. The 
trio includes Mrs. Durrett, violin; Mrs. 
Millhouse, ’cello, and Mrs. Lidbury, 
piano. The program, which was delight- 
ful in character, consisted of the Brahms 
Trio in C Minor; Beethoven Trio in D; 
and some 
Rameau. In its comparatively brief 
existence, the trio has had fine results, 
and the charm of its ensemble work won 
it a cordial reception. This concert is 
the first of a series which the trio plans 
to give in the same auditorium this 
season. B. Ll. TF. 








Gilbert Wilson Sings in La Grange, III. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 24.—Gilbert Wilson, 
bass, gave his first recital of the season 
at La Grange, Ill., at the First Congre- 
gational Church. He sang the “Torea- 
dor” song, the “Pilgrim Song,” by Tchai- 
kovsky, “Supreme Adventure” by Ste- 
phens, and the “Merry Mermaid” by 
Alexander Russell. Numerous encores 
were demanded by a large audience. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Wilson. 


Prospect of Reunion of New York Locals 
Furthered by Court Decision 


A resolution passed by the board of 
directors of Local 310, Musicians’ Mutual 
Protective Union, on Oct. 14, provides 
that members of that local who have 
joined, or may join, the lately-organized 
“Associated Musicians of Greater New 
York” shall not be “prejudiced in their 
rights or standing” in the former body. 
A mandamus order was issued by Jus- 
tice Hotchkiss of the Supreme Court of 
New York last week directing that the 


charming miniatures by . 


postponed elections of Local 310 be held 
on Nov. 10. The problems in the rela- 
tion of the two organizations may be 
solved, it is said, by a vote of the direc- 
tors of the older union to place the or- 
ganization under the supervision of the 

newer body. 





Berumen Plays at Two Concerts 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, appeared at 
Aeolian Hall on Oct. 21, in the first 
“noonday musicale,” under the direction 
of Frank La Forge. Other artists on 
the program were Beatrice Cast, so- 
prano; the La Forge Quartet, and Frank 
La Forge. Mr. Bertimen played with 
the Duo-Art piano. The pianist ap- 
peared in the evening at Fordham, N. Y., 
with the same artists and was again suc- 
cessful. 





Birgit Engell Plans Dutch Indies Tour 


During the summer, Birgit Engell, 
Danish soprano, appeared with orches- 
tra in Scheveningen with success and is 
now arranging a tour of the Dutch Indies 
for next June to September. Since the 
opening of the opera season in Copen- 
hagen she has appeared in “Mignon,” 
“Kaddarra” and as Anna in Boildini’s 
“White Lady.” Her tour in America 
opens on Dec. 31 with an appearance 
with Richard Strauss. 





To Publish Mitnitzky Works 


Several new compositions for violin and 
piano by Issay Mitnitzky, Russian violin- 
ist, are being brought out by Breitkopf 
& Hartel. They are “Priére,”’ “Danse 
Eccentrique,” “Dear Irish Boy,” and ar- 
rangements of Liszt’s “Au Lac de Wal- 
lenstadt,” Borodine’s “Peasants’ Chorus” 
and Moussorgsky’s “The Troubadour.” 





Anna Case at Lynchburg 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Oct. 22.—Anna 
Case delighted a large audience here in 
a recital given under the local manage- 
ment of Emma Adams. Included in her 
program was a ballad composed by her- 
self, “Song of the Robin,” and this was 
among the music which received the loud- 
est applause. It proved altogether 
charming in its appeal. Two large 
bunches of pink roses and orchids were 
presented to Miss Case by her Lynch- 
burg admirers. 








‘|| FRANCIS MACMILLEN 


| VIOLINIST 


| FRANCIS MACMILLEN RETURNED TO THE CONCERT STAGE AT TOWN HALL, 
} OCTOBER 14, AND WAS WELCOMED IN THIS FASHION BY THE CRITICS: 





i ‘He played with an AUTHORITY, SINCERITY and VIGOR delightful to 
: observe.’’—-W. B. Chase, N. Y. Times. 


‘*! question whether he has ever played as brilliantly.”’ 
American. 


‘*His TONE was remarkably clear and smooth, and he has gained in BREADTH 
and FEELING, while his TECHNIQUE was skillful and execution BRIL- 
LIANT in rapid passages.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 


“The GRIPPING RHYTHMIC FEELING of the artist and his GREAT FULL 
TONE were always in evidence.’’—Maurice Halperson, N.Y. Staats- 
Zeitung. 


‘He is one of the most INTERESTING, as well as one of the most 
SCHOLARLY of violinists, American or otherwise.’’—Paul Morris, N. Y. 
Telegram. 


Max Smith, N. Y 





‘‘New York should be glad to have this violinist back in recital, for he plays 
with ARRESTING DEPTH AND INTENSITY OF FEELING.’’—Katherine 
Spaeth, N. Y. Evening Mail. 











Exclusive Management: 


- INTERNATIONAL CONCERT DIRECTION, 
| . MILTON DIAMOND, Director 


INC. 


16 West 36th Street New York City 
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NEW YORK RECITAL, OCT. 9, 1921 


“SUPERB IN © 

LIGHT SONGS 

AS WELL AS 
CLASSICS” 


Heading in New York 
TRIBUNE 





ARTHUR MIDDLETON 














THE GREAT AMERICAN BARITONE 


“Arthur Middleton’s art touches perfection. His voice is in 
itself a pleasure to hear, but this pleasure is enhanced by the 
singer’s admirable knowledge of the art of singing, by his firm 
control of breath, pure phrasing, clear diction and interpreta- 
tive intelligence.”—New York Tribune, October 10, 1921. 


“Recitals as enjoyable as that of Arthur Middleton will be far 
from numerous this season. He stands in the forefront of his 
profession. And what a beautiful voice is his! How nobly 
resonant in its lower ranges! How responsive and sympathetic 
in the baritonal ranges! An elastic voice, too, broad and ex- 
pansive, capable of fine gradations of tone, from a delicately 
spun pianissimo to a robust forte. His diction in English is 
exemplary.”»— Max Smith, New York American, October 10, 


1921. 


“Arthur Middleton set a high standard for this season’s bari- 
tones. He sang throughout with finé production, good breathing 
and an enunciation that made the book of words superfluous.” 


Deems Taylor, New York World, October 10, 1921. 


*““Mr. Middleton has always been a stalwart singer. His under- 
standing of songs is always clear and is published in a direct 
and comprehensible manner. His treatment of words is con- 
spicuously good and he phrases with as much regard for the 
poetic as the musical sense of a song. His voice is naturally 


beautiful.”—New York Herald, October 10, 1921. 


“Aeolian Hall was filled as at the height of the season. His 
. . . . . = >. 
voice is indeed of musical quality, and he sang with unforced 
beauty.”—New York Times, October 10, 1921. 





“Arthur Middleton, undoubtedly one of the most popular bari- 
tones appearing on the American concert stage, gave his first 
New York recital of the season yesterday. His voice was in ex- 
cellent condition and he presented each number with the 
authority of a fine singer. His pianissimo passages were above 
reproach, and the bravura ones the acme of artistic skill.”°— 
Ruth Crosby Dimmick, New York Morning Telegraph, October 
10, 1921. 


*““Mr. Middleton proved again that he is the possessor of one 
of the most beautiful baritone voices that can be heard nowa- 
days. His voice is robust, yet capable of the widest expression, 


distinguished just as much for its softness as for its strength. 
He won the unconditional and prolonged applause of the crowded 
audience, which did not become tired of demanding repetition 
and encores.”—Maurice Halperson, New York Staats-Zeitung, 


October 10, 1921. 


“Such singing as that of Arthur Middleton is all too rare. 
It belongs to the best traditions, and the American baritone can 
bear comparison with some of the greatest figures on the con- 
cert and oratorio platform. His method recalls that of Santley 
in matters of quality of tone, breadth of phrasing, and clearness 
of diction, and his singing of two airs by Handel was a model 


of its kind.”—New York Globe, October 10, 1921. 


“He sings with real enthusiasm, with a refinement of style 
not generally associated with exceptionally large voices, and with 
temperament. There were old Italian airs, oratorio excerpts, 
German lieder and American songs, all of which were sung effee- 


tively.",—New York Evening Telegram, October 10, 1921. 


‘“‘Whatever Mr. Middleton sang his voice was a pleasure, his 
way of using it an art. It remains fresh, strong, vibrant, sym- 
pathetic along all of its large range; and it is never out of either 
his control or the confines of taste. The audience loved it. And 
the audience was large.”—Gilbert Gabriel, New York Sun, 


October 10, 1921. 


“Arthur Middleton’s recital was a good deal more than enjoy- 

able. He sang English, German, French and Italian songs with 
. . 99 

warmth, vigor and sympathy, and charmed all his hearers.” — 


New York Evening Post, October 10, 1921. 


“There was a large audience that was genuinely enthusiastic 
about him. He knows how to sing, especially such things as the 
aria from Handel’s ‘Judas Macecabeus.’ The Handel ‘Arm, Arm, 
Ye Brave’ Mr. Middleton sang splendiferously, and matters like 
Hans Hermann’s ‘Auf Wachtposten’ with unction and point.”— 
New York Evening Journal, October 10, 1921. 


“Mr. Middleton is one of those singers who never worry their 
hearers. His voice seems absolutely dependable in every style 
of song. Handel’s ‘Where’er You Walk’ remains a thing of 
beauty when such an artist sings it.”—Katherine Lane, New York 


Evening Mail, October 10, 1921. 


Management—HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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GERHARDT RETURNS 
TO TRIUMPH ANEW 


Lieder Singer Acclaimed 
After Absence of Four 
Years 


Song recital, Elena Gerhardt, mezzo- 
soprano, Town Hall, Oct. 23, evening, 
Coenraad V. Bos, accompanist. The pro- 
gram: “Mailied,” “Adelaide,” “Der Kuss,” 
“Yom Tode,”’ “Die Ehre Gottes aus der 
Natur’; Beethoven; “When I Bring 
You Colour’d Toys,’ “The Sleep That 
Flits on Baby’s Eyes,’ Carpenter; “The 
Sprig of Thyme” (English Folk Song), 
Grainger; Japanese Death Song, Earl C. 
Sharp; “Fairy Tales,’ Erich Wolff; “The 
Little Rain,” Frances Wyman. 





Here was lieder singing that went to 
the heart of the lied. It went also to the 
hearts and heads of an audience too 
large for the ordinary seating capacity 
of Town Hall. It was singing of ex- 
ceptional poise and finish as well as un- 
usual pictorial and emotional attributes. 

The recital marked Mme. Gerhardt’s 
return to the American concert stage 
after an absence of four years. The ful- 


ness of the popularity she acquired in 
other years was attested by the warmth 
of her welcome when she appeared for 
her first number. Floral tributes fol- 
lowed one another during the course of 
the recital until the piano was a bank 
of blossoms. Enthusiasm mounted 
higher with each number, and it is dif- 
ficult to conceive of a more auspicious 
re-introduction for a German artist, 
after the vicissitudes of the years since 
Mme. Gerhardt last sang here. 

Mme. Gerhardt remains primarily an 
interpreter. But her voice, on this oc- 
casion, seemed larger and under better 
control than in 1917. Her upper tones, 
particularly, have rounded, fuller and 
more musical quality. Not only does 
she sing very charmingly mezza-voce, 
but she has the reserve power for vocal 
climaxes. Of her fine treatment of 
words, and her skill in projecting the 
mood of whatever she undertakes to 
sing, nothing need be said to-day, ex- 
cept that what was true when Mme. 
Gerhardt visited America before still ob- 
tains. 

Not all the numbers of this program 
were equally smooth, a few individual 
tones left something to be desired, and 
in the opening numbers the quality of 
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to be recognized” —New York Eve. World. 





JACOBINOFF—There is scarcely a large orchestra here or in Europe that 
has not listed Jacobinoff among its soloists on several occasions. He is 
among the «big ones” of the violin, satisfactory and sure. “To all who heard 
him there came the inevitable memory of Mischa Elman’s first visit to this country.” 


—New York Eve. Sun. 


Exclusive Direction of 


Catharine cA. Bamman, 53 West 39th Street, New York | 





Sascha Jacobinoff 
Violin 


1921-22 FIRST 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 


)) RIFFES 


Named in honor of the late Charles T. Griffes, Composer and dedicatea 


They are “our own’ Americans 
through and through, the three of them, | 
—but with international reputations | 


OLGA STEEB is a brilliant star on the pianistic horizon. W. ithin the past 
year she has replaced upon immediate notice both Godowski and Levitski 
with uproarious success. “She played with a proficiency and power that cannot fail 


EDNA THOMAS has a great mezzo-contralto voice, but she would be a 
“hit” if she had no voice at all, because she has the spirit of the born en- 
tertainer. She compels attention. Her Creole Songs sung in the crinolines 
of 1840 are becoming immensely popular. “These songs were all being sung twice 
over before the fashionable audience would let the concert proceed.”—New York Times. 
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the voice was. not as musical as it later 
became, but it is difficult to find any 
important flaw in such singing. 

Of the program itself, it is worthy of 
note that Mme. Gerhardt placed her 
English group between the Beethoven 
and the Brahms songs. Her enuncia- 
tion was as commendabie in the vernacu- 
lar as it was in German. Erich Wolff’s 
“Fairy Tales” was a particulariy at- 
tractive bit of vocalism, and had to be 
repeated. Of the Beethoven songs the 
seldom heard “Vom Tode” was nobly 
sung, and the same must be said for 
“Die Ehre Gottes aus der Natur,” which 
too seldom has the fulness of voice and 
the poise brought to it by Mme. Ger. 
hardt. The Brahms songs were, as 
they were intended to be, the peak of 
the program, vocally as well as musi- 
cally. 

Mr. Bos played accompaniments with 
the insight, sympathy and other ad- 
mirable qualities characteristic of his 
art. om fF, 


TRIPLE RECITAL GIVEN 


Mina Elman, Piastro and De Luca Heard 
in Sunday Hippodrome Series 





A joint concert by Mina Elman, so- 
prano; Mishel Piastro, violinist, and Giu- 
seppe De Luca, baritone, was given at the 
Hippodrome on Sunday evening, Oct. 23. 
A well-organized, if not unusual pro- 
gram, served to display the excellences of 
the soloists. Miss Elman _ presented 
arias from Verdi’s “Forza del Destino” 
and Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” in 
addition to a group of well-chosen songs 
with sincerity and vocal charm. 

Mr. Piastro again proved himself a 
player of emotional appeal. His tone 
was often cloying, and his technique 
abounded in rapid-fire coups, but he con- 
tributed his best in the Schubert “Ave 
Maria,” played as encore. Other num- 
bers included the Wieniawski Fantasie 
on themes from “Faust,” and the Sara- 
sate “Gipsy Airs.” Mr. De Luca, reson- 
ant of voice, gained great applause by 
his delivery of the arias, “Dio Possente” 
from “Faust,” the Rossini “Largo al 
Factotum,” and “Vision Fugitive” of 
Massenet. The singer lacked none of the 
old smoothness and power of vocaliza- 
tion. Francesco Longo accompanied. 


R. M. K. 


TELMANYI QUICKLY 
COMMANDS RESPECT 


Hungarian Violinist Discloses 
Beautiful Tone in First 
Recital 


Violin recital by Emil Telmanyi, 
Aeolian Hall, Oct. 20, evening. Sandor 
Vas, accompanist. The program: “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole,’ Op. 21, Lalo; Sonata 
in C, for Violin Solo, Bach; Introduction 
et Variations sur un Théme de Corelli, 
Tartini-Kreisler; Adagio, Kodaly; Hun- 
garian Dances, No. 6, B Flat, No. 5, 
G Minor, No. 10, in G, Brahms-Joachim. 


Another violinist who must be reckoned 
with in any attempt to pick and choose 
between the army of exceptionally gifted 
virtuosi of the bow in America this 
season, Mr. Telmanyi commanded re- 
spect and admiration for his warm and 
vital tone and his fluid and comprehensive 
technique. He was led into some ex- 
cesses in his quest of emotional utter- 
ance, and, in singing hotly, he some- 
times sang out of tune; but his playing 
was gratefully unlabored, and it fre- 
quently possessed beauty of no common 
order. A large audience applauded him 
with every indication of keen pleasure. 

In the much-played “Symphonie Es- 
pagnole,”’ Mr. Telmanyi restored the 


Scherzando, the first violinist of recent 
memory to present all four movements 
of the Lalo work rather than the usual 
three. The fine lyricism of his delinea- 
tion of it was, unhappily, handicapped 
by an accompaniment which lacked tonal 
beauty and elasticity. 

The Bach Sonata, unaccompanied, was 
a sturdy achievement. Something of a 
novelty was the Schubert work, which the 
composer classified as a duo for violin 
and piano. Probably not a handful of 
those in the audience had heard it before. 
Melodically attractive, it was Schubertian 
also in its “heavenly lengths.” The Tar- 
tini-Kreisler variations were played as 
well as might be. The Hungarian dances 


were of rousing spirit, though others 
of technical 
©. F. 


have given them more 


flash. 
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HAROLD LAND 


BARITONE 





A Festival Artist of the First Rank 





“THE PERFORMANCE WAS ALL THAT ANY COMPOSER HAS ANY 
RIGHT TO EXPECT. THE SOLOISTS were EXCEPTIONALLY 
THEIR WORK. 
OFFICIATED AS INTERPRETER OF THE STORY MOST INTELLI- 
GENTLY anv INTELLIGIBLY.”—W orcester Evening Post. 


WELL FITTED To 


Met.: ANTONIA SAWYER 
AEOLIAN HALL, 
NEW YORK 


Soloist, Worcester Festival, 


October 6, 1921 


“HAROLD LAND’S VOICE was 


RICH anp PLEASING, Aanp 
His STYLE EFFECTIVE. nis 
DICTION was REMARK. 


ABLY GOOD, CLARITY Be- 
ING REALIZED WITHOUT IN- 
TERRUPTING tHe PHRAS- 
ING OR MARRING THE TONE.” 


—Worcester Evening Gazette. 


HAROLD LAND 








Residence: GREEN GABLES, 
YONKERS, N. Y. 


Pers. Phone: Yonkers 3053 
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HUBERMAN 

















BRONISLAW 





Violinist 


BRONISLAW HUBERMAN RETURNS 
TO CAPTIVATE AUDIENCE (Frank H. 


Warren, Evening World) on his return to 
America at Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, 
October 17th. On this occasion the critics 


said that 


His TECHNIC is remarkable, his execution superlatively facile. 
—H. E. Krehbiel, Tribune. 


He played with dash, incisiveness and BRILLIANCY.—W. J. 
Henderson, Herald. 

His playing was MASTERFUL .— Max Smith, American. 

He is one of the most astounding technicians in the world.—His 
TONE is a lovely thing .—Deems Taylor, World. 

He filled the great hall with RICH, SONOROUS SOUNDS. 
—H. T. Finck, Post. 

He works in gold, pure gold.— William B. Murray, Brooklyn Eagle 


He achieved real BEAUT Y—Gilbert W. Gabriel, Sun. 


He will CHARM or STIMULATE as he chooses.— Katherine 
Spaeth, Mail. 
AND 


There can be no question that to-day MR. HUBERMAN IS 
ONE OF THE MOST ACCOMPLISHED OF LIVING FID- 


DLERS.— Pitts Sanborn, Globe. 


Exclusive Management 


International Concert Direction, Inc. 


MILTON DIAMOND, Director 


16 West 36th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
KNABE PIANO 
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ANNA CASE CHARMS 
IN ANNUAL RECITAL 


Many Attractive Songs in 
Program Given by 
Soprano 


Song recital, Anna Case, soprano, Car- 
negie Hall, Oct. 19, evening. Francesco 
Longo, accompanist. The program: 
“While I Listen to Thy Voice,’ Henry 
Lawes; “Toglietemi la _ vita, ancor,”’ 
Alessandro Scarlatti; Aria “Di Jole” from 
“Arcole in Tebe,’ Gian Antonio Boretti; 
“Patron das macht der Wind,’ J. 8S. 
Bach; Swedish Folksong, Fifteenth Cen- 
tury; “Cosi Amor mi fair Languir,” 
Stradella; “Chantons les Amours de 
Jean” (by request), arr, by Weckerlin; 
“Noél,” “L’Insect Aile,” Nerini; “Griserie 
de roses,” Moret; “Nuit d’Etoiles,” De- 
bussy; “Die Nacht,” R. Strauss; “Rés- 
lein! Réslein!” Schumann; “Nacht und 
Traéume,” Schubert; Old Swedish Folk- 
song; “The Silver Ring,’ Chaminade ; 
“To a Butterfly,” John Powell; “The 
Clock,” G, Sachnowsky; ‘“‘Anhelo” (Long- 
ing), Anna Case. 


Making her entrance most graciously, 
with ineffable charm, Miss Case gave 
her annual recital last week before an 
audience that rejoiced in all she did. 


She made it one of the worth-while re- 
citals of the early season. From the 
opening air by Henry Lawes, a British 
musician of olden days, extolled by the 
author of “Paradise Lost,” to her own 
song, she sang with a distinction that 
surpassed her best performances of 
other years in New York and gave con- 
vinecing evidence of her right to a place 
among the finest singers of our day. 

When Anna Case gave her first New 
York recital in the autumn of 1917 she 
had sung recitals throughout’ these 
vast United States. Wisely did she 
leave New York to a time when she 
could do her herself justice. And 
she did. In the seasons that have 
passed since 1917, she has grown from 
an artist of pronounced merit to a re- 
cital singer, capable of delivering a 
program as can but few of her fellow- 
artists; for she is a singer who gives 
real pleasure with her art to connois- 
seur and layman alike. And such ar- 
tists are the ones who count, when the 
reckoning is made. 

Last week Miss Case was in her best 


' 


CHARLES 





voice. Her quality was fresh and warm 
and she managed the Boretti and Stra- 
della airs with mastery. Think of old 
Johann Sebastian being encored in New 
York! Yet this is what happened when 
Miss Case sang “Patron, das macht der 
Wind,” a delightful exposition of a super- 
classic. Nerini’s “Noél” she did com- 
pellingly and his light ‘L’Insect° Aile” 
won a repitition. The fine Moret song 
“Griserie de Roses” was the high light 
of this group; while in the Lieder group 
Schubert’s “Nacht und Traume” was 
superbly done. 

The Powell song had to be repeated, 
and Mme. Chaminade’s old “Silver 
Ring,” which the singer gave with gen- 
uine emotional feeling, was liked as it 
has been for many years. The Sach- 
nowsky “The Clock” she did with 
ee understanding and closed bril- 
iantly with her own habaiera-tango 
rhythmed “Anhelo” (Longing), sung in 
Spanish, a song which has every chance 
of becoming a great popular success. 
There were two Swedish folksongs, the 
first a melody of rare beauty, delivered 
with deep feeling; the second a jolly one 
that the audience redmanded. At the 
end Miss Case sang Spross’ “Robin 
Robin, Sing Me a Song!” with a bril- 
liance that won her an ovation. 

Mr. Longo’s accompaniments through- 
out the evening were of fine quality. 

A. W. K. 





Miss Scotney, Igor Sokoloff and Gruen 
Continue Tour 


Following their appearances in concert 
on Oct. 9 at the Cohan Grand Theater 
in Chicago, under the auspices of the 
Kiwanis Club, Evelyn Scotney, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Igor Sokoloff, ’cellist of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and Rudolph Gruen, pianist, 
gave the same program in the City Audi- 
torium at Lincoln, Neb., under the aus- 
pices of the Young People’s Federation, 
on Oct. 10. They also appeared at the 
Independent Christian Church of Kansas 
City, Mo., on Oct. 11; at the High School 
Auditorium of Pawhuska, Okla., on Oct. 
12; at the High School Auditorium of 
Drumright, Okla., under the auspices 
of the School Board, on Oct. 13, and at 
the Guthrie Theater of Guthrie, Okla., on 
Oct. 14. Mr. Gruen has been active as 
accompanist to his colleagues as well as 
solo pianist on this tour. 






MARSHALL TENor 


THE “STAR” OF PORTLAND AND BANGOR, ME., FESTIVALS 


REFRESHING RECITAL 
BY MERLE ALCOCK 


Contralto, Assisted by Kurt 
Schindler, Sings with 
Much Charm 


Song recital by Merie Alcock, Town 
Hall, Oct. 23, afternoon, Kurt Schindler, 
accompanist. The Program: ‘Im Abend- 
roth,” “Wohin?” “Am Meer,’ “Rastlose 
Liebe,’ Franz Schubert; “Gute Nacht,” 
“Die Lotosbliime,’ Op. 1, “Mddchen mit 
dem Rothen Miundchen,’ ‘Die blauen 
Frihlingsaugen,’ “Im Herbst,’ Robert 
Franz; “Rose des Roses,’ “Pedro,” Ernest 
Moret; “By a Lonely Forest Pathway,” 
Chas, T. Griffes: “The Shepherd,’ Ed- 
ward Elgar; ‘Joy in Summer,” Holmes- 
Tidy; “The Old Road,’ John Prindle 
Scott; “The Song of the Wind,’ Ella 
Backus-Behr ; “My Boy Johnny,” 
Vaughn-Williams; Bayou Ballads, “Come 
Dance Codaine,’ Berceuse, “You Are a 
Blackamoor,”’ Texts and Melodies Col- 
lected by Mina Monroe, Edited by Kurt 
Schindler. 


Mme. Alcock’s recital was of a charm 
to prompt the wish that New York audi- 
ences might hear her less infrequently. 
With the altogether artistic support of 
Mr. Schindler, she presented a program 
that had merits of voice, style, and in- 
terpretation so fused as to make listen- 
ing as pleasurable as it was easy. 

The contralto’s tone had more of its 
customary warmth and beauty in the 
latter half of the program than in the 
first two groups, but her management 
of the Schubert and Franz lieder, both 
as to vocal nuance and mood delinea- 
tion, could only evoke admiration. And 
how musical the original texts came to 
the ear, after some of the stilted trans- 
lations of recent memory! 

Charmingly sung were the two French 
songs by Ernest Moret. “Pedro” is a 
lilt delightfully pieced together from 
phrases that have done honored duty 
elsewhere, and it was gladsomely sung. 
The numbers in English in the last two 
groups were of widely divergent musical 
values, several of them lagging far be- 
hind the lovely “By a Forest Pathway,” 
of Griffes. It was these later songs, 
however, that the contralto invested 
with the most warmth and tenderness. 
Mr. Schindler’s “Bayou” adaptations 


were interesting additions to so-called 
American “folk” music, if neither very 


striking nor very individual in char- 
acter. Among encore numbers was “My 
Darling Nellie Gray,” without which 
no American family circle was complete 
in our grandparent’s day, and which 
still exerts not a little human appeal 
when sung as it was by Mme. iimek. 
O. T. 





Schmitz Heard in Recitals on Pacific 
Coast 


E. Robert Schmitz, the pianist, is com- 
pleting an active season of playing and 
teaching on the Pacific Coast and will 
return to New York early next month, 
preparatory to giving his New York re- 
cital, Nov. 23. Mr. Schmitz appeared in 
San Francisco Oct. 9, before a _ large 
audience. His other activities there in- 
cluded the conducting of a large master 
class sty the latter part of the sum- 
mer, four lecture recitals, a recital at 
Berkeley, Cal., and an appearance as 
soloist with the San Francisco Chamber 
Music Society. 





De Stefano to Present Harp Novelties 


New works for the harp will be pre- 
sented by Salvatore De Stefano at a New 
York recital early in the new year. Mr. 
De Stefano returned to America on the 
Patria at the end of September, after 
four months spent in Italy. This was 
the first trip he had made to his native 
country since 1913. He visited Sardinia, 
Rome, Naples and Sorrento, and saw 
Caruso on the ship coming from Sor- 
rento to Naples on the very day before 
his death. Though he gave no concerts 
this summer, Mr. De Stefano was invited 
to make three appearances next summer 
at the Naples Conservatory and in Rome 
and Milan. 





Daniel Mayer Returning from Australia 


Daniel Mayer, the New York manager, 
who accompanied Mischa Levitzki to 
Australia and New Zealand, is on his 
way: home, having left Auckland by the 
S. S. Niagara on Oct. 18. He expects to 
be back in his New York office on or 
about Nov. 12. Mr. Levitzki will return 
to Australia for farewell appearances 
in Melbourne and Sydney and other reci- 
tals in Adelaide and Perth. He will then 
go to Egypt, where he will spend part 
of the winter. 
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HARRISON AND HARSHBARGER (C1056) 


1717 KIMBALL BLDG CHICAGO ILL 


GREAT RECEPTION AND OVATION FOR MARSHALL ACCLAIMED ONE OF 
WORLDS GREATEST TENORS MUCH ENTHUSIASM MANY RECALLS AND 
ENCORES VOICE VERY DRAMATIC AND THRILLING BEAUTIFUL IN 
QUALITY STAGE PRESENCE DIGNIFIED AND IMPRESSIVE PREDICT FINE 
FUTURE FOR HIM CONGRATULATE YOU AND HIM WITH BEST WISHES 
SENT CHECK THIS MORNING BY SPECIAL DELIVERY 
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GEORGE C. WARREN IN THE SAN FRANCISCO NEWS: 


BOHEME 


“Mario and Hislop are the sensations of the Scotti season. They 
began their triumphs Saturday afternoon in’ the first ‘Boheme’ of the 
two weeks. . . . Such blending of voices as these two gave in the 
duets of Puccini’s tender love story . . is heard only a few times in 
the course of a life time.” 


CARMEN 


“. . . But it was as Micaela in ‘Carmen,’ yesterday afternoon before 
an audience that filled all the available spaces in the Auditorium, that 
Mario came into her own. After the duet in the first act . . , there 
was a demonstration, but it paled into insignificance beside that which 
came after her singing of Micaela’s aria in the third act. HERE FOL- 
LOWED ONE OF THOSE SCENES ONE LIKES TO BE PART 
OF, TO HOLD DEAR IN REMEMBRANCE FOR THE LITTLE 
GREEK-AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA WON THE THRONG 
AND THE OPERA STOPPED FOR AT LEAST THREE MIN- 
UTES WHILE THE THRONG APPLAUDED, and the demonstra- 
tion was renewed at the end of the act, when curtain calls were in 
order. Mme. Farrar was generosity itself. She felt the mood of the 
big house and insisted upon Mario’s taking a call alone.” 


BOHEME 


“The foyers buzzed last night between the acts, with predictions as 
to Mario’s future—her assured position, some near day, as the greatest 
lyric soprano of her time—a prediction I have reiterated several times 
since this charming and heavenly-voiced creature came into the world 
of opera, four years ago. . . . Is there any gifts the Gods left out 


when they dowered Queena Mario?” 


MARIO 


SAN 


QUEENA 





WINS SENSATIONAL SUCCESS 
WITH SCOTTI OPERA COMPANY 





FRANCISCO 


REDFERN MASON IN SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER: 


BOHEME 

“T never saw a lovelier Rodolfo and Mimi than Joseph Hislop and 
Queena Mario. Silhouetted by the half light, they looked like the 
reutz lovers in a Rembrandt atmosphere. And if they are charmingly 
young, their art in song has not only youthfulness, but sincerity and 
sheer beauty. And Queena Mario has studied. She knows now of the 
way in which disease itself can be made a means of subtle beauty.” 


CARMEN 

“Tf the first song was a success, the second was a triumph, and it was 
a deserved triumph. And considered from the angle of sheer tonal 
perfection, it was the loveliest singing of the whole afternoon. The 
audience came on the scene as actor. People applauded with all their 
might. THEY CHEERED THE ARTIST WITH THAT BIG- 
HEARTED APPRECIATION WHICH MAKES STRANGERS 
FROM AFAR THANK GOD THEY HAVE ADOPTED SAN 
FRANCISCO AS THEIR HOME. At the close of the act, the furor 
began again. Miss Mario backed away, almost overcome by the 
enthusiasm of the multitude. But Farrar thrust her back. I never 
saw a young woman more honored by an audience, and I never saw 
a great artist comport herself in a manner more consistent with good 


fellowship.” 
SAN FRANCISCO JOURNAL: 


“The sensation of the afternoon opera was the ovation for Queena 
Mario, who sang Micaela. Her triumph came with her song in the 
third act. Queena Mario’s voice is of fine metal, ringing and clear. Its 
quality is exceptional, especially in its upper registers. The .voice 
wraps itself around you, takes hold of you.” 


CLINTON MORSE IN SAN FRANCISCO CALL: 


“Seldom have I heard a soprano with such an appealing quality of 
tone as Queena Mario possesses. In her first solo she showed a per- 
fection of tone production and a velvety softness of quality which won 
instant approval. In her second solo, in the third act, SHE SCORED 
A TRIUMPH. She was greeted by a storm of applause which was 


genuine and prolonged.” 


HELEN M. BONNET IN SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN: 


“Queena Mario gave such a rendering of the role of Micaela as, I 
dare say, no one in the audience ever saw or heard before. She made 
the part of the brave village maiden stand out in high relief, where it 
is an operatic tradition that Micaela’s entrance is but an episode to be 
endured as an interruption of the passion of Carmen and Jose. But 
as Queena Mario sang Micaela, the simple girl was a potent influence 
which remained until the end.” 


Miss Mario Is Available for Concerts 


MANAGEMENT 


Bradford Mills Concert Direction, Inc. 
53 West 39th Street 


New York City 
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STOPAK 


appears in his first recital of }3 
the season at Carnegie Hall. 
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s New York, on Sunday after- 
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= noon, October 16, 1921. 
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Ef “This violinist plays well. His pro- 
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gramme began with the Eccles-Salmon 
sonata in G minor, and he played it 
with a fine serenity and great tonal 


\ 














° zi beauty. He was equally successful in is 
S| : Sinding’s A major concerto. Stopak’s ie 
x S| phrasing is exceptional, he punctuates S| 
5 ie more like a singer than an instrumental- pst 
| ist, and very effectively.” s 
© Underwood € Underwood is Deems Taylor, 5 
InEAInIARARAARAR ATARI Oe a7, 11. 
ie 

“Mr. Stopak has gainéd in poise and understanding. His interpretation of the G 
minor Sonata, by Eccles-Salmon, was musicianly and dignified. He played no pranks | 


with the ancient score, but revealed with luscious tone and clear technique the suave 2& 
graces of its two slow movements and buoyant beauties of the remaining portions.” by 
Grena Bennett, 
New York American, Kg 
Oct. 17, 1921. ee 


“Mr. Stopak has many admirers in this country, and a fine audience was present % 
to show appreciation of his artistry. He is one of the new generation of violinists ie 
who injects a good deal of warmth into his playing, which relieves it of the impres- | 
sion of mechanical work.” K 

Ruth Crosby Dimmick, 
New York Morning Telegraph, 
( Oct. 17, 1921. 
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Km “Josef Stopak, who last season took his place among the most promising perform- 
Dy ers of the year, gave a recital before a large audience at Carnegie Hall. In the 
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Se! quaint, seldom heard old G minor Sonata by Eccles, several movements from Bach's : 
5 B minor Sonata, unaccompanied ; Sinding’s concerto in A, and a final group of pieces 21 
BA with one an arrangement by Thibaud, of a Spanish dance by Granados, Mr. Stopak =| 
EY again showed a fine talent weil schooled and artistic growth. His work was admir- 2} 
EA able and gave much enjoyment to his listeners.” 

! New York Herald, 


Oct. 17, 1921. 
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“Tosef Stopak played to a matinee that heard his program through and remained 
for many afterpieces, more justified in his case than that of some artists, for the 
young man has a peculiar, almost poetic gift for encores. He displayed taste and 
restraint in Sinding’s concerto, in an arrangement of Granados’s ‘Spanish Dance,’ by 
Thibaud, and in the harmonic aurora of Wieniawski’s ‘Souvenir of Moscow.’ ” 
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New York Times, 
Oct. 17, 1921. 
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“It was not surprising to see Carnegie Hall entirely filled by an intelligent and 
representative public, for the violinist last year proved himself to be one of the 
most gratifying of the younger contingent. His auditors made much of him, with 
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New Music Schedule 
for Public Schools 
of Cedar Rapids, la. 








a warmth and sincerity which equalled the sympathetic art and personality of the 
{ artist. The artist’s faultless cantilena might be a model for every singer. Stopak 
1 remains the refined lyric singer, the Bonci of the violin. He played the Eccles- 
Salmon Sonata in G minor and the Bach Saraband, Double and Bourree, from thi 
} Sonata in B minor, with splendid tone and in the purest style. He got the most out 
} of the Sinding Concerto in A major. At the finish of his program he was recalled 
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for many encores.” 
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Maurice Halperson, 
New York Staats-Zeitung, 
1991, 
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4 “An American violinist who made his debut here a year ago under conditions mor 
than usually happy is Josef Stopak. He played for the first time this season in 
Carnegie Hall vesterday. and vouched again for what impressions were 
remembered of him. Such groups as he chose must have argued for his sincerity, 
his seriousness and taste. There were three movements from Bach’s B minor Sonata 
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and Sinding’s concerto in A. But the quaint beginning was given over to a Sonata 
iS It was impossible not to be bound, bussed and feel blessed in the dainty 
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by Eccles. 

coils of this old sonata. Mr. Stopak was at his altogether best in his playing of it, 
too. The Sinding concerto later on, found his tone ripening to meet the mor 
romantic measures, and his final group had all the enthusiastic effect it was supposed 
to have upon Mr. Stopak’s audience.” 
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Gilbert Gabriel, 
New York Sun, 
Oct. 17, 1921. 
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“Tosef Stopak was heard in a violin recital in Carnegie Hall. He is a competent 


fiddler, honest and straightforward in style and easy to listen to.” 


Frank H. Warren. 
New York Evening World, 
Oct. 17, 1921 


“In Carnegie Hall, Josef Stopak gave evidence once more of his agreeable talent 





S| for the violin.” 

K Pitts Sanborn, 

{ New York Globe, + 

= Oct. 17, 7921. Ss} 
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5 “Mr. Stopak is a pleasant player of the fiddle. He played better yesterday than he %&) 


did a year ago. The most interesting thing about him is that he plays with a light 
and elastic bow.” 
New York Evening Journal, 
Oct. 17, 1921 
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“Tose Stopak is a plaver of more than usual refinement. H« plays with good taste = 
, , s 
and excellent styl KS 
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New York Evening Telegram, 
Oct. 17, 1921 
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Next New York Recital at Carnegie Hall on Jan. 14 
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Alice Inskeep, Supervisor of Music in Cedar 
Rapids Publie Schools 


CEDAR RAPIps, IowA, Oct. 22.—Indica- 
tions point to a year unusually rich in 


musical development. A number of 


noted artists will make their appearance 
here, and music in the public schools is 
thriving encouragingly. Alice Inskeep, 
member of the national council of the 
National Music Supervisors’ Association, 
and supervisor of music in the public 
schools, has planned a program of activ- 
ity for the further advancement of school 
music here. 

A distinctive feature of this program 
is the establishing of an orchestra in 
each of the fifteen local schools. More 
than 700 pupils will be enrolled in this 
work. They will receive individual in- 
struction, and will do orchestral work 
under the direction of Major Frederick 
Doetzal, who has wide musical experi- 
ence. The high school orchestra is at 
work upon four symphonies, two of 
Beethoven’s and two of: Haydn’s, which 
will be given at concerts this year. 
Choral singing and instruction in theory 
are other features of the work. The 
“music memory” contest will be given 
an important place in the school course 
this year, through the patronage of the 
Cedar Rapids Woman’s Clubs. Efforts 
will be made to interest members of 
theater orchestras, and church organists, 
in the work. 

The chief agency for the presentation 
of artists here will be the Coe College 
course, managed by Risser Patty of the 
faculty. This course will include five 
events. QOne of these will be a perform- 
ance of Mozart’s “Impresario” by the 
company under the management of 
William Wade Hinshaw. 

The Music Festival, which was _ not 
given last year because no orchestra was 
available, will probably be given this 
season. Negotiations are now under 
way with several orchestras for this 
event. Tentative plans are also being 
made by the manager of Greene’s Opera 
House for a concert series to be given 
there this season. 

Risser Patty, head of the Coe College 
Conservatory, who has just returned 
from a trip abroad, reports a promising 
prospect for the schocl this year. The 
enrolment is larger than ever, and an 
active year for the college musical or- 
ganizations is anticipated. No changes 
will be made in the conservatory faculty. 
Marshall S. Bidwell, who passed the 
summer abroad in study under Charles- 
Marie Widor, will again be head of the 
organ department. 


CLARK H. GALLOWAY. 
Mario Chamlee in Kansas City Recital 
KANSAS City, Mo., Oct. 22.—Mario 


ighted a large audience here in a recital 


~ 


Chamlee, Metropolitan Opera tenor, de- 
] 
I 


at the Shubert Theater, by his fine voice 
and style. Conal O’C. Quirk was at the 
piano. This recital opened the Fritschy 
concert series. 


Julievna and Vertchamp in Concert for 
Masons 

Norwegian coloratura soprano, 

Inga Julievna joined forces with Albert 

Vertchamp, violinist. in a concert given 

in the Grand Lodge Room, Masonic Hall, 


The 


on the evening of Oct. 13. Mme. 
Julievna’s voice was heard to advantage 
in a group of French, Scotch, Spanish 
and Swedish folk-songs and the aria, 
“Una Voce Poco Fa,” from Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville.’ Mr. Vertchamp 
played a group of works by Valdez, 
Sarasate and others in excellent style. 
The program opened and closed with or- 
gan solos by Arthur Randolph Freeman. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH TOURING 


Soprano Opens Season with Recital in 
Germantown, Pa. 

Starting out on the first of a series of 
tours which will take her to practically 
every State in the Union, Ethelynde 
Smith, soprano, opened her season’s en- 
gagements on Oct. 10. with a recital at 
the Cricket Club of Germantown. Im- 
mediately after the event, her fifth ap- 
pearance in that city, she was engaged 
to sing there again in the near future. 
Clarence K. Bawden proved an able ac- 
companist. 

Miss Smith appeared in recital at 
Mount de Chantel Convent, Wheeling, 
W. Va., on Oct..13. A large audience 
recalled her many times and she was 
obliged to add six encores. This ap- 
pearance also resulted in a re-engage- 
ment. Edward Harris of Pittsburgh, 
provided admirable accompaniments. 

Miss Smith was heard at Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio, on Oct. 15; 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich., Oct. 
19; re-engagement at St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Ind., Oct. 21; University of 
Montana, Oct. 25. On her present tour, 
which is a trans-continental one, Miss 
Smith will travel from Portland, Me., to 
San Francisco within twenty days, and 
other bookings for her include State Col- 
lege, Pullman, Wash., Nov. 1; Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Nov. 2; State Normal 
School, Lewiston, Idaho, Nov. 3; Musit 
Club, Centralia, Wash., Nov. 9; as solo- 
ist with the California Symphony, San 
Francisco, Nov. 13, and at the College 
of Notre Dame, San Jose, Cal., Nov. 14. 





Mrs. William J. Hall 
Presents Hallowe’ en 
Program for Juniors 











Mrs. William John Hall, Chairman of the 
Juvenile and Junior Section, National 
Federation of Music Clubs 


Mrs. William John Hall, national 
chairman of the Juvenile and Junior 
Music Clubs of America, one of the most 
vital and progressive departments of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
has prepared a program for Hallowe’en 
that may be adapted to the needs of juve 
nile clubs or to the clubs of juniors of 
high school age. 

Among the numbers presented are the 
following for juvenile use, which are the 
publications of the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany: For small orchestra, “Enchant- 
ment,” by Louis Adolphe Coerne and 
“Fairy Tale” by Karl Komzak; for piano 
solo, “Jack O’Lantern” by Homer N. 
Bartlett; juvenile cantata, “The Little 
Gipsy,” by Adam Geibel; for violin and 
piano, “Hallowe’en,” by Cecil Burleigh 


People’s Choral Union to Present “St. 
Paul” 
The People’s Choral Union, Edward 


Marquard, conductor, has begun rehear- 
sals for Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” which 
will be presented in this, the organiza 


tion’s thirtieth season. The rehearsals 
will be riven weekly on Tuesday eve 
nings. 
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HOUSTON HONORS 
CARUSO’S MEMORY 


Anniversary of Tenor’s Visit 
Is Celebrated—New 
Artists’ Courses 


Houston, TEx., Oct. 22.—Houston 
honored the memory of Caruso at a free 
public concert announced by Edna W. 
Saunders for Oct. 23, that date having 
been chosen , because it was the first 
anniversary of his only appearance in 
Houston, when he sang under Mrs. 
Saunders’ management. It is also in- 
tended that the week of opera to begin 
on Oct. 31, and to be managed by Mary 
Carson, who is new in the field here, shall 
end with a Caruso Memorial Night, when 
a concert will be given. 

Mrs. Saunders, who is a charter mem- 
ber of the National Concert Managers’ 
Association, and one of the directors, 
has booked the following artists for 
Houston: Leopold Godowsky, Nov. 14; 
Victor Artists, Jan. 11; Sousa’s Band, 
Jan. 14; Sergei Rachmaninoff, Jan. 16; 
Pavlowa and her Russian Ballet, Feb. 11; 
Frieda Hempel, in Jenny Lind concert, 
March 6; Efrem Zimbalist and Alma 
Gluck, March 29; Scotti Opera Com- 
pany, May 8 and 9. 

The Caruso week of opera will com- 
prise five night performances and a Sat- 
urday matinée, and on the Saturday 


FREDERICK W. WODELL 


Teacher of Elleda Perley, Montreal 
Symphony concerts; Edith Ellis, 
“Creation,’’ Boston; Mary Elise Piguet, 
The ‘‘New Earth,’’ Boston; Dr. St. 
— Wodell, ‘‘Creation,’’ Boston, etc., 
ete. 
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12 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 











HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York City 


Present for Concerts and Recitals 
André Polah, violinist; Antonio Rocca, 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura so- 
prano; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo; Lydia 
Lindgren, dramatic soprano; Georgiella 
Lay, piano lectures; Franklin Cannon, 
pianist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera 
recitals; Jessie Masters, contralto; Ann 
Thompson, pianist, and Earl Meeker, 
baritone, in joint recitals; Leila Topping, 
pianist, and Viadimir Dubinsky, ‘cellist 
in joint recitals, and Ted Shawn, American 
man dancer, 
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A Church Solo must have dramatic in- 
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night, the concert already mentioned. 
George de Feo is conductor. 

Mrs. Saunders underwrites all her own 
contracts, with the exception of those of 
the Chicago Opera Association season, 
and for this she has no trouble in obtain- 
ing guarantors. She has never had to 
call on the guarantors for any money be- 
cause of a deficit at the box office. Last 
year the Chicago Opera Company re- 
ceipts broke all records for one perform- 
ance of opera in the South when box of- 
fice receipts totaled a little more than 
$19,000. This was when Mary Garden 
appeared as Carmen and Muratore as 
Don José. E. D. McC. 


NEW COURSES OF CONCERTS 
ESTABLISHED AT OAKLAND 





Ministerial Union Inaugurates Series 
Intended as Offset to “Undesirable 
Entertainments” 


OAKLAND, CAL., Oct. 22.—Paul Stein- 
dorff, having concluded his municipal 
band concerts, has begun a series of 
“Winter Popular Concerts,” to be given 
in the Civic Auditorium. At these he 
will conduct an orchestra of fifty in 
excerpts from symphonic suites and 
similar music, and operatic arias will be 
sung. This month’s concert took the 
form of a Caruso memorial, with several 
phonographic records of the singer’s 
most popular songs. Myrtle Claire Don- 
nelly, soprano, sang arias from the works 
of Rossini, Verdi, and Puccini; and 
“Traviata” music was played by the or- 
chestra. 

The Ministerial Union has inaugurated 
a series of musical and literary events 
as an offset to undesirable features in 
public entertainments; and this course 
was opened by the Paulo Gruppe com- 
pany. Of chief interest were the ’cello 
solos of Mr. Gruppe, who played music 
by Schubert, Locatelli, Brahms, Saint- 
Saens, Chabrier and Granados. Camille 
Plasscharet, violinist; G. Corey Smith, 
pianist, and Frank Oglesby, tenor, were 
the able assisting artists. 

The local branch of the State Teachers’ 
Association opened its winter series of 
monthly concerts by presenting Robert 
Rourke, violinist; Mrs. Reginald Mackay, 
soprano, and Elwin Calberg and Edgar 
Thorpe, pianists. The Grieg Concerto 
and the two pianists, was a feature of 
the program. 

At Ebell Hall, Irene Howland Nicholl 
presented Alice Dorothy Mock, mezzo- 
soprano, in a recital. Miss Mock had 
the assistance of George Stewart Mc- 
Manus at the piano. Kajetan Attl, first 
harpist of the San Francisco Symphony, 
was heard on the same program in num- 
bers by Hasselmans, Renie, and Attl. 
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Choral Societies Engage Harold Land 

Harold Land, baritone, after his suc- 
cess at the Worcester Festival on Oct. 
6, returned to New York and will be 
heard in numerous recitals and oratorio 
performances this season under the man- 
agement of Antonia Sawyer. He is en- 
gaged for a performance of Gaul’s “Holy 
City” in Yonkers, Nov. 1, and is to be 
soloist with the -Harlem Philharmonic 
Society, Dec. 15, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. He appears on Feb. 15 as 
soloist with the Pittsburgh Choral So- 
ciety. 


Lafayette Announces Artist Course 

LAFAYETTE, IND., Oct. 27.—The concert 
series at Eliza Fowler Hall this season 
was opened by Mario Chamlee, tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera, on Oct. 26. 
The following will also appear: Nelson 
Illingworth, baritone, Dec. 1; Salvatore 
de Stefano, harpist, and Inez Barbour, 
soprano, Jan. 17, and Virginia Mauret, 
dancer, assisted by a string trio, Feb. 
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This great Pianist, now appear- 
| ing, is delighting vast audiences 
with her superb artistry. 


Elly Ney has selected the 
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Cradle Song 1915 
“Caprice Viennois’’ (8 


The Old Refrain 


Viennese Popular Song 


Leezie Lindsay 


The Praise of Islay 
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Composer of Master Songs 


Featured by John McCormack, Julia Culp, Alice 
Nielsen, Paul Reimers, Bernard Ferguson, Arthur 
Hackett, ete., ete. 


Based on the composer's 
keys) .60 


(3 keys) .60 


The Piper O’ Dundee 


Old Scoteh Ballad..(2 keys) .60 
The Bonnie Earl O’ Moray 
Old Scoteh Ballad..(2 keys) .60 to a 


Old Scoteh Ballad..(2 keys) .60 


Old Scotch Ballad..(2 keys) .60 (1630-1665) 


CARL FISCHER 
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for her exclusive use on her American Tour 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Net Loch Lomond Net 
Old Seoteh Ballad..(2 keys) .60 
The Home Song 


A Viennese Folk Song 


(2 keys) .60 
Paradise 
A Viennese Fo'k Song 
(2 keys) .60 
O Sanctissima 
A Sacred Song freely adapted 
melody by Arcangelo 
Corelli (1653-1713).(2 keys) .60 


O Salutaris Hostia 

A Sacred Song freely adapted 

to a melody by Louis Couperin 
ocee(S Keyra) .60 
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Henry Hadley s Place in American Music 


Composer Turned Early to His Art—Trio of Twenty-first Year Reveals Youthful Outlook— 
Engaged as Conductor of German Opera at Mayence—Wins $1,000 Prize with “The 
Culprit Fay” and Succeeds in Other Contests—His Career in America and Work as 


an Operatic Composer 


[Editorial Note: In the following ar- 
ticle Pauline Arnoux MacArthur dis- 
cusses the career and works of Henry 
Hadley. Mrs. MacArthur is well known 
a3 an ever faithful friend and supporter 
of music and has done much for art in 
America. She is the author of “The 
Apocalypse,” the musical setting of 
which secured for Paolo Gallico the 
$5,000 prize at the last Biennial Conven- 
tion of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. The subject of Mrs. MacArthur's 
present paper, Mr. Hadley, was born in 
Somerville, Mass., Dec. 20, 1874. His 
father, who was well known throughout 
eastern Massachusetts as a conductor 
and music teacher, gave him lessons in 
piano and violin. His first studies in 
composition were under Stephen Emery 
and George W. Chadwick at the New 
England Conservatory.] 


ENRY HADLEY is to-day probably 

our leading American composer. At 
an early age he began to write music; 
at the age of fourteen his father found 
him lying on the floor composing a waltz. 
At the age of twenty-one life looked 
pretty serious to him and he crystallized 
his emotions in a trio for violin, ’cello 
and piano. He says it will remain un- 
published until after his death. It is 
an inspired bit of writing. The first 
movement is care-free and shows a na- 
ture that longs for sunshine. The sec- 
ond movement is so sad that one cannot 
hear it without weeping. The _ third 
movement is full of a pretended gaiety. 
In the fourth his nature is defiant. At 
that early age his soul insisted upon be- 
ing master of its fate. There is in this 
movement a trace of youth’s solution of 
such mastery—the suffering of many 
through the sufferings of one. To-day 
Hadley would write that movement dif- 
ferently—the suffering of one that the 


many might not suffer. The real under- 
standing of atonement is not grasped in 
youth. I dwell at such length upon this 
trio because it was epoch-making in 
Hadley’s musical life. It gave the prom- 
ise of what the man was to do and re- 
vealed the sensitiveness of his nature 
and the fortitude of his soul. 

When Hadley came home from his first 
visit to Europe he began in earnest to 
earr his own living. In his early twen- 
ties he was offered the position of head 
of the department of music at St. Paul’s 
School, Garden City, following Horatio 
Parker. He was organist, choirmaster, 
and teacher of piano and violin. Yet he 
found time to do much creative work 
and while at St. Paul’s wrote a good deal 
of church music. It is more in the style 
of Gounod, Verdi and Rossini, than 
Palestrina of the still earlier and simpler 





By Pauline Arnoux MacArthur 





Mrs. MacArthur, an Earnest Friend of Musie 
and of the American Musician 


Gregorian form. It is buoyant, spon- 
taneous and free from introspection and 
the thought and fear of death. In the 
Gregorian there is always the solemn 
note of the Dies Irae—the day of wrath; 
the judgment day. From Garden City he 
came to New York, where he became or- 
ganist at All Souls Unitarian Church. 
Hadley was baptized in the orthodox 
church when sixteen years of age. Such 
a fact is significant. Though we may not 
apprehend it, its influence is felt all 
through after life. 


Conducts Opera in Germany 


From New York Hadley went to 
Mayence where he conducted opera. 
Those days left a deep impress upon his 
genius. It was a rare opportunity for 
an American to conduct German opera 
in Germany and to become saturated 
with the traditions of Wagner, in the 
home of Wagner. The word atmosphere 
has been so much abused that one hesi- 
tates to use it, but it is nevertheless, a 
very real and vital thing. In the Bible 
it is called “the spirit”—so is everyone 
that is born of the spirit. A great genius 
is born of the spirit many times. Had- 
ley’s first opera “Safie” was produced in 
Mayence. At this time Hadley appeared 
as guest conductor in London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Warsaw and other leading cities 
of Europe. 

His rhapsody, “The Culprit Fay,” won 
the $1,000 prize offered by the National 
Kederation of Musical Clubs, and he re- 
turned from Europe to conduct this work 
with the Theodore Thomas orchestra at 


the Biennial. It is full of imagination. 
“The Culprit Fay” tries to reach a star 
and is told to bring it to earth. As one 
listens one feels that Hadley has 
“hitched his own wagon to a star,” to 
use Emerson’s expression, for the or- 
chestration is as light as though one 
were traveling through space away from 
anguish and heartache, and the toiling 
masses, up through the air, through the 
clouds where the sun casts its light and 
shade on fairy lives. The music is elu- 
sive and the orchestra is handled with 
perfect mastery; always with the rising 
note reminding one that the Culprit 
Fay’s aim was to reach a star. Other 
prizes won by Hadley before this time 
were the Ditson (with “In Music’s 
Praise,” produced by Frank Damrosch 
and the People’s Choral Union), the 
Paderewski and the New England Con- 
servatory prize, with his second sym- 
phony. 


Years in the West 


About this time Hadley was called to 
Seattle to conduct the local Symphony. 
He spent two years there and wrote 
many works, among them his fourth sym- 
phony—“North, East, South, West.” He 
then went to San Francisco where, for 
four seasons, he conducted the Sym- 
phony. The Western experience was of 
value in the rounding out of Hadley’s 
understanding of men and events. To a 
lad born and brought up in New Eng- 
land and then at the age of twenty going 
to Europe, where he absorbed ancient 
traditions, and where life was perfectly 
organized, the sudden transplanting to 
the Far West must have made him take 
a deep breath. To leave all that spoke 
of the past, of precedent, that weighed 
by long accepted standards every act and 
thought, and quickly become an integral 
part of a life that was untrammeled by 
tradition; that was big and broad in its 
views and in estimating life’s values, 
must have been stimulating and im- 
portant in its effect upon his character. 
A genius must reflect as well as create. 
A fine balance must be struck between 
the influencing of others, and the in- 
fluence that others exert upon him. 
Hadley wrote his opera “Azora” while in 
the West. It was not produced until 
1917. It is full of beautiful writing, rich 
in orchestration, melodious, well-built 
climaxes. On every page the score 
shows the master-hand. His “Atone- 
ment of Pan” was given by the Bohe- 
mians in the wonderful and famous grove 
where each year they hold their midsum- 
mer festival. 

Having finished his contract Hadley 
left San Francisco to return East. He 
built up a splendid orchestra. There must 
be few thrills equal to those a conductor 
experiences when he feels his men re- 
sponding to his every shade of thought 
as he interprets the master works in 
music. A great conductor knows he is 


influencing in no small way a large pub- 
lic. How will each individual react to 
each composition? The intangible may 
become the tangible:and far reaching 
acts may result from the hearing of any 
one of the compositions which the con- 
ductor has placed upon his program. The 
conductor who is a psychologist (and 
most of them become such) knows how 
much of the human reaction lies in his 
hands—to go forth to do great deeds, 
to be held back from the committing of 
great crimes, to feel the harmonies of life 
rather than the discords, to learn to know 
the things that are true from the things 
that are false; all these and much more 
may be in the hands of a conductor as 
he dominates his audience. They are 
preachers and teachers. Hadley is, as 
Rachmaninoff said, “a born conductor.” 
His readings are always clear, for he 
thinks clearly. He “speaks with author- 
ity” and no matter how profound the 
work he interprets, no shade of meaning 
escapes his trained intellect. He sees 
into the very heart of every composi- 
tion. He wastes no gestures. There are 
none that are unnecessary, for Hadley 
never plays to the gallery. He is, un- 
doubtedly, one of the greatest conduc- 
tors before the public to-day, and he is 
appreciated as such by thousands of peo- 
ple throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 

The summer after Hadley left San 
Francisco he wrote his tone poem 
“Lucifer.” He depicts the angel of light 
fallen from heaven rather than Satan, 
the prince of darkness, roaming the 
earth seeking whom he may destroy. 
“Lucifer” is a strong work and has been 
played by the Boston Symphony, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and other organi- 
zations. After the tone poem “Lucifer” 
came the “Ode to Music,” written for the 
seventieth anniversary of the Worcester 
Festival in 1918. The poem is by Henry 
van Dyck. It is a lofty conception of 
music in its various appeals to mankind. 
The music is as lofty and as kaleidoscopic 
as the words, ever changing into a new 
and beautiful form, as he depicts the 
dance, love, war and other phases of 
man’s possible experience. This ode has 
been given at several important festivals. 

{In 1917 “Azora” was produced by the 
Chicago Opera Association in Chicago 
and New York, Mr. Hadley conducting. 
It was called “a great American 
triumph.” Since that time Hadley has 
gone from one success to another. He 
is now associate conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic, and went with that 
organization and Mr. Stransky last 
spring on its coast-to-coast tour. His 
name appeared as composer and conduc- 
tor on every program. In his leisure 
moments he is always filling in the 
chinks with some new and interesting 
experience. He is now appearing as 
guest conductor with the San Carlo 
Opera Company. He makes one feel 
that he enjoys his work. There is never 
a perfunctory note in anything that he 
does, and in his musical equipment there 
is no weak spot. 

Most composers have con‘ined them- 
selves to certain forms in music, but 
Hadley is the all-round co.nposer who 
has written in every form. He has at 
present to his credit four symphonies 
No. 1, “Youth and Life”; No. 2, “The 
Four Seasons”; No. 3, in B Minor, and 
No. 4, “North, East, South, West.” His 
cantatas include “The Rose and _ the 
Nightingale,” “Merlin and Vivien,” “The 
Golden Prince,” “Music” (an Ode), “The 
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NEW YORK, OCTOBER 29, 1921 


sical events of the new season already have 
taken place in the city of New York. In a period of 
five weeks there have been concerts and opera per- 
formances averaging four a day, and mounting to 
as high as seven in one instance. 

No recitalist—much less the early season oper 
proffered by the Gallo forces—has been without an 
audience. In the late coming and early going of 
concert patrons there has been the customary evi- 
dence in many instances that nothing more than 
the admissions tax and carfare has been expended. 
Actual purchase of seats usually is followed by 
punctuality in attendance. But it cannot be denied 
that genuine interest has been manifested in a really 
considerable number of the programs presented. 

Nor can this period of five weeks be dismissed as 
an unimportant one, with respect to the musical 
personalities it has brought forward. Among 
artists new to America, Elly Ney, Bronislaw Huber- 
man, Emil Telmanyi, Roszi Varady, Selim Palm- 
gren and Maikki Jaernefelt have been introduced, 
and three-score or more singers and instrumental- 
ists already known to New York audiences have 
made public appearances. Three orchestras—the 
New York Symphony, the enlarged Philharmonic 
and the Stokowski Philadelphians—have played, 
and the first chamber music programs have been 
presented. The month has brought Richard Strauss 
for the first of his orchestral programs, and Alfredo 
Casella, whose introductory New York appearance 
is but a few days removed, has been acquainting 
himself with the ways of the people for whom he 
so soon is to play. 

True, thé Metropolitan Opera season still is a 
fortnight ahead, the Chicagoans do not come until 
January, the Boston Symphony has not begun its 
New York series, and the horde of recitalists yet 


\ PPROXIMATELY one hundred and forty mu- 


to swoop down on the city stands, in relation to 
those who already have appeared, as the main 
column of a marching army does to the scouts sent 
out in advance. But those easy-going folk who 
have been in the habit of turning their thoughts 
to music only with the advent of November, can 
scarcely shut their ears to the tocsin that ding- 
dongs at them in the array of events already trans- 
pired, impelling an earlier waking if they are to 
keep step with America’s music. 

The season has increased its girth; the belt must 
have a new hole. 


NEW YORK OR MILAN? 


HE opera impresario never lived who could com- 
pletely satisfy his clientéle when the time came 
for him to announce the répertoire of a season. 
New Yorkers, with all their grumbling because this 
or that work is or is not sung, know this, and admit 
they would not expect to fare so well in any other 
capital, even though here and there they would hap- 
pen upon more works of an experimental character. 
Arturo Toscanini’s tentative prospectus for his 
season at La Scala is an example in point. Ilde- 
brando Pizzetti’s latest opera, “Debora e Jaele,” will 
be a salient novelty, standing in relation to the 
Scala season as Korngold’s “Dead City” or Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Snow Maiden” does to the Metropoli- 
tan’s new span of lyric drama. 

The grumblers will note that Milan, too, is to 
have its Catalani opera. While the Metropolitan is 
mounting “Loreley,” La Scala will be preparing ‘La 
Wally,” which Toscanini conducted during his first 
season at the Metropolitan. ‘‘Parsifal’ will be heard 
in translated guise at both houses; in English here, 
in Italian there. The Metropolitan will restore 
“Walkiire,” La Scala “Meistersinger,” the former in 
German, the latter in translation. By way of com- 
parison with “Roi d’Ys” and “Navarraise,” the new 
French works to be mounted by Gatti-Casazza, Tos- 
canini will proffer “Ariane et Barbe Bleue,” the 
Dukas score for which he did similar pioneering in 
New York. Doubtless numerous other works be- 
sides “Rigoletto” and “Barber of Seville,” two that 
have been mentioned, will be found in both réper- 
toires. The presence of the Puccini triptych in the 
Scala list prompts a question as to whether the 
Metropolitan is through with it. Of more moment, 
however, is the circumstance that Verdi’s “Falstaff” 
is to open the Milan season. Like “Otello,” it has 
still to establish itself in New York, though Gatti- 
Casazza has given both in fairly recent memory, 
and the Chicagoans have revived them within the 
last two seasons. 

On the face of things, not many Metropolitan 
subscribers would exchange their seat checks for 
similar strips of Milanese cardboard. A Pizzetti 
novelty and a “Falstaff” revival do not make a 
season, 
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O doubt those managers who favor passless 
N recitals will also approve of the new order of 
wireless concerts. One need not be a radio expert 
to see how wires—and the pulling of them—inter- 
feres with the business of concert giving. 

HE BOSTON SYMPHONY, in an effort to curb 

late-comers, has decided not to seat tardy ones 
until the conclusion of the first number or, in a 
symphony, the end of the first movement. This has 
long been the rule in New York’s concert halls, with 
the result that the second movements of all sym- 
phonies start alike—shuffle, rattle, whisper, scrape! 





sgiliandiichedlllintaatiiads 
ie CLEMENS has observed that new music- 
dramas in Europe are so discordant that they 
make Strauss sound like Gluck. Certain purists 
who objected to the Munich giant’s rescoring of 
“Iphegénie en Tauride” may regard this as fitting 
retribution for making Gluck sound like Strauss. 
a ee ta aN 
SADORA DUNCAN seems unswerving in her 
I determination to make Soviet Russia dance. 
Without intent to do propaganda service for Lenine 
and Trotsky, it may be suggested that the great 
powers of Europe have had similar aspirations but 
lacked Isadora’s grit. 
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LONDON contemporary tells of the purloining 
by a burglar of a singer’s false teeth, kid 
gloves and some socks. It further records that 
“Mr. Paulton (the victim) is in an unfortunate 
position, as he had an engagement to sing in public 
at the week-end.” Taking mental inventory of the 
articles stolen, one wonders which of them was the 
essential for a man thus engaged to sing in public 
at the week-end. 
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Anna Pavlowa and Her American Manager Enjoy Hos- 
pitality of Quaint Old Quebec 


When Anna Pavlowa, “the incomparable” of the 
dance, began her new tour in Quebec, arriving at that 
quaint old French Canadian city direct from Europe, 
she was met by her American manager, S. Hurok. The 
famous dancer and the members of her Ballet Russe 
were warmly welcomed, city authorities taking the lead 
in extending them a public reception. 


Hempel—Not until the lights were turned out did 
the procession of encores end, when Frieda Hempel sang 
at a benefit concert, in aid of the children of Vienna, 
recently. Mme. Hempel was heard the following night 
in “Traviata,” with Weingartner conducting. 


Williams—Vernon Williams, tenor, son of the late 
Evan Williams, who has been studying for some time 
in Milan, recently had the honor of singing for Mattia 
Battistini, who expressed great admiration for his voice. 
Mr. Williams is at present acquiring a répertoire and 
expects to make his operatic début in Italy in the 
spring. 


Spalding—An invitation to play the Beethoven violin 
concerto at one of the special concerts given by the 
Societé des Concerts Aux Conservatoire in Paris, with 
the Conservatoire Orchestra, has been extended Albert 
Spalding. It is said that only two other foreign-born 
violinists have ever been invited to play at these con- 
certs. Mr. Spalding will not be heard in his native 
America this season, but will make an extended tour 
of the Continent. 


McCormack—One of the many records set by John 
McCormack in his American tours is found in the cir- 
cumstance that he has never repeated the same pro- 
gram in any city in which he has appeared. He has 
eight distinct programs for the new season and will 
be getting up new ones all the time. He spent the 
greater part of August and the entire month of Sep- 
tember in their preparation, working six or eight hours 
a day with his accompanist, Edwin Schneider. 


Crosby—A young woman living in a small town in 
Maine was taken to the Maine Music Festival nine 
years ago, when the stellar attraction was Lillian Nor- 
dica, who was born in Maine and was proud of it. The 
young woman, who had just begun to take singing les- 
sons, was so impressed by Mme. Nordica that she then 
and there decided to make a musical career for herself 
and to appear some day as a star at the Maine Fes- 
tival. On Oct. 7, at Bangor, and on Oct. 11, at Port- 
land, Phoebe Crosby’s aspirations were realized. She 
was heard in the title réle of “Aida” and was even 
suggested by one admirer to be the logical successor 
to Nordica as Maine’s prima donna. 


Mario—By hereditary right, Queena Mario, colora- 
tura soprano with the Scotti Opera Company, was made 
an idol by the Greek colony in San Francisco during 
the company’s performances there. Miss Mario’s ma- 
ternal grandmother was a Greek. Miss Mario was 
guest of honor at the banquet in commemoration of the 
fifth anniversary of Greek entrance into the World 
War. The Greek Consulate gave a dinner-dance at the 
Hotel St. Francis for her. At her first appearance in 
“Bohéme” she was almost overwhelmed with flowers 
from Greek and other admirers, and the ladies of The 
La Bohéme Club had the prima donna as honor guest 
at their opening banquet and reception. 


Zoellner—Joseph Zoellner, Sr., founder of the Zoellner 
Quartet, was presented, during a recent visit to New 
York, with a Joseph Guarnerius St. Theresa violin, 
which John Friedrich, a New York violin expert, con- 
siders among the finest violins in America. For Mr. 
Zoellner, the value of the instrument is enhanced 5,’ 
personal associations. On the death of Theodore 
Jacoby, who bought it in 1858, and was a member of 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra in New York, the vio- 
lin became the property of his widow. Mr. Zoellner had 
been a favorite pupil of Mr. Jacoby, and Mrs. Jacoby 
was moved by this consideration to give the violin to 
him. It is now being played by Antoinette Zoellner at 
the concerts of the quartet. 
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i cell “Dido and Aeneas”; 


Host, Reginald Somerville, 
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The Contralto 


; Te manny 1 ' mune Mt 


\A7E recognize three prevailing kinds 

of contraltos: high, medium and 
w, which distinctions pertain to regis- 
‘er and stature. Not all of these kinds 
recognize us. The best contraltos come 
high. Areal Patagonian, say twenty 
stone and eighteen hands tall, has been 
known to carry two octaves and a dozen 


overtones in a_ single’ performance. 
Qwners of these voices are believed to 
possess an imperturbable, sphinx-like 
nature and to partake. of a_ stoicism 
equal to that of the second violinist. 

Among the sub-orders of the contralto 
verbena we find the interesting locust or 
kazoo type, which emits a peculiarly sus- 
tained, buzzing, penetrating sound, 
which in its middle tones is not unlike 
the ery of the tenor foghorniensis. This 
species, indigenous to small suburban 
choirs and apartment house courts, con- 
trasts strongly with the contralti vege- 
tarii, which are denoted by their 
duleet gullet lullaby sounds. Other in- 
teresting varieties include the celebrated 
© melancholia, or cuckoo clock, the C 
whippoorwillo vociferus and the wild 
Andalusian C ululationis, whose wave- 
lengths are said to exceed seven centi- 
neters. 

7K * 2K 

The contralto may be said to be the 
Endor of the opera, the vox humana of 
the choir and the nux vomica of the 
phonograph. In countenance she has 
little of that prunes and prisms look 
affected by some sopranos. On the other 
hand no one could call her mim-mouthed. 
While not so given to early fall furs as 
the soprano, yet she registers higher on 
other animal imitations. The principal 
weakness of the contralto is her attack. 
She loves to slide her basses. Nobody 
can put her out when she once starts. 
This phenomenon, observed alike in the 
two-note slur and the high-powered 
swoop of the most daring, dynamic type, 
has for generations excited the interest 
of the musico-therapeutists of two con- 
tinents. To date all preventive measures 
have failed and science stands, abashed 
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and helpless in the presence of this per- 
sistent exfoliation. 
* * BS 

We are confronted by four varieties of 
the contralto slur, namely: the common 
slur, the wailing or sighing slur, the 
contagious slur and the slur ending in a 
whoop. The first named is not unlike 
the grace-note when sung and may be 
employed on hay rides and at funerals. 
The wailing or sighing slur is an un- 
canny noise produced immediately before 
the desired note is struck, being de- 
signed to baffle the hearer and mislead 
him as to the location of the melody. 
This species augmented becomes the 
dreaded loop-the-loop call of the con- 
tralio, often heard in the climaxes of 
arias. Stout-hearted policemen have 
been carried out of more than one opera 
house upon hearing this sound. 

The contagious slur, which is often 
accompanied by an_ indifferent, lati- 
tudinal rolling of the eyes, is of an espe- 
cially malicious nature, causing other 
singers to unconsciously imitate it. Many 
misunderstandings result and chorus folk 
invariably fail to follow the beat during 
such ad lib. moments. The use of the 
eyes differs considerably from that of 
the wailing slur with its soughing mur- 
mur and bloodhound crescendo, when, as 
an aid to the imitative faculty, the eyes 
remained closed throughout. 

ae *k “K 

Most striking of all contralto ex- 
pedients is the slur ending in a whoop. 
Here the jaw is dropped and the neck 
arched, the shoulders held high and ready 
for free, flexible movement. The tone 
begins near a low G and makes a fine 
getaway. It develops an astonishing 
speed, hits a glissando and lands in the 
vicinity of high A Flat. Here the singer 
reveals all of the teeth and suddenly 
dalerozes the neck and spine. A tri- 
umphant smile signifies the termination 
of the super-portamento; also that ap- 
plause may appropriately be given. Most 
remarkable effects are obtained in unison 
passages where a number of contraltos 
find opportunity to slur at the same time. 
The combined sounds are so diversified 
that phonograph records have recently 
been experimented with in the hope of 
discovering an improvement for wind 
storm and mob imitations in big stage 
productions. iS &. F. 
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[N this department MUSICAL AMERICA 

will endeavor to answer queries 
which are of general interest. Ob- 
viously, matters of individual concern, 
such as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar: 
tists, cannot be considered. Commu- 
nications should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Address Editor, 
The Question Boz. 
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English Opera 
Question Box Editor: 
|. Is there a school of English opera 
‘omposers? 2. Who among English 
omposers wrote opera and what are 
some of the titles of the compositions? 
| have been unable to discover any but 


the Gilbert and Sullivan works. 


KATHERINE L. MUNDORF. 
York, Pa., Oct. 8, 1921. 
|. Gilbert and Sullivan series are, of 
irse, the most distinctive contribution 
’ English opera and it cannot be said 
that there is any “school” of English 
pera. 2. Handel wrote forty-one operas; 
Julius Bene- 
“The Lily of Killarney’ ; Vincent 
llace, “Maritana,” and Michael Wil- 
vm Balfe, “The Bohemian Girl.” (The 
two were Irish) Modern composers 
*ho have composed operas are Gustave 
John Bark- 
rth and Stephen Philpott. 
? 9 


Concerning Mary Garden 


Yuestion Box Editor: 


1. Where was Mary Garden born? 2. 


ls she a naturalized American citizen? 


. ‘Musical Am cricaiyQuestion ox... ‘Kc 





How long did she sing at the cam 
Sane in Paris? 4. How long has 
America been her nominal country? 5. 


Has she ever sung Italian opera? 6. 
What roles does she expect to sing this 
season? AsA S. MERRELL. 

Germantown, Pa., Oct. 6, 1921. 

1. Aberdeen, Scotland, Feb. 20, 1877, 
2. We presume so. 3. From 1900 to 
1907. 4. She was brought to the United 
States when a very little child. 5. Yes. 
6. Miss Garden is not announced for any 
new roles this year but she will sing 
“Manon” and “Tosca” in which she has 
appeared only infrequently of late. 

7 9 9 


The Peer Gynt Suite 
Question Box Editor: 

Please publish the story 
“Peer Gynt” Suite, or tell me 
can get a book of the same. 
Mrs. G. C. H. 
1921. 


of Grieg’s 
where I 


Easton, IIl., Oct. 10, 
The “Peer Gynt” Suite is a part of the 
incidental music which Grieg wrote for 
Ibsen’s drama of the same name. You 
can get a copy of the play from any book- 
seller. 
a a 


Leoncavallo’s ‘‘Maia’’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Did Leoncavallo compose an opera by 
the title of “Maia” with the book by 
Choudens and Nessi? If so, what was 
the date of its production? 

C. BENITEZ. 

Havana, Cuba, Oct. 18, 1921. 





STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 

Steinway! It stirs thoughts of the long- 

ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—-an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing che various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, 


Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Cincinnati, 
Ind. ; 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
Charleston and Huntington, 


Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


world. 











— 
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Leoncavallo’s opera, “Maia,” was pro- 
duced in Rome in 1910. 
7 9 9 
Handel’s Largo 


Question Box Editor: 

1. Kindly tell me for what voice Han- 
del originally wrote the Largo in his 
opera, “Xerxes?” 2. Can the aria be 
bought? 3%. Who is it published by? 

~ HOTARD. 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 5, 1921. 

1. The role of “Xerxes” in Handel’s 
opera, “Serse” was written for a male 
soprano. 2. Yes. 3. The full vocal score 
is published by Novello. The separate 
aria is published with Italian and Eng- 
lish words by Johann André, Offenbach- 
am-Main. You should be able to get 
either the score or the single aria from 
any music dealer. 

7 ? ? 
Choir Singing 
Question Box Editor: 

Do you think it would be inadvisable 

for me to sing regularly in a church 

















—— 
— 





choir? I have studied singing two years 
and am still a student. 
STUDENT. 

New York City, Oct. 21, 1921. 

It depends on how thoroughly your 
voice is placed. I should advise you to 
be guided in the matter by the advice of 
your teacher. 

’ FF 


Alto and Contralto 


Question Box Editor: 

What is the difference, if there is any, 
between an alto and a contralto voice? 

ae Be Ue 

Louisville, Ky., Oct. 18, 1921. 

The term “alto” properly used, refers 
to a male voice singing the part above 
the tenor. The contralto would properly 
mean “against” (or “above’”’) the “alto” 
but in general usage, “alto” refers to the 
lower female voice in four-part writing, 
and “contralto” designates the lowest 
female voice in distinction to soprano and 
mezzo-soprano. 
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ILLIAM 

composer, 
England, Sept. 
his education in 


LESTER, organist 
was born in 
17, 1889. He 
English and American 
schools, and _ stud- 
ied piano and 
theory with Adolf 
Brune, organ with 
Wilhelm Middels- 
chulte, piano with 
Jane Carey and 
singing with San- 
dor Radanovits. 
Mr. Lester was or- 
ganist and choir- 
master of the 
Memorial Church 
of Christ, Chicago, 
1912-15; Second 
Church of Christ, 
Scientist, 1915-18, 
and the First Bap- 
tist Church of 
Evanston, since 


and 
Leicester, 
received 


William Lester 


—— 
1918. He has appeared in joint recital 
with leading musicians. 

He has composed one 
Golden Sion,” 
these being 
Love,” “The Christmas Rose, 
tle Lord Jesus,” and “The 
Thanksgiving.” His secular’ choral 
works include “Tyre the Fair,’ “Tale 
of the Bell,” “Galleons of Spain,” and 
“Ballad of the Golden Sun.” He is the 
composer of a fairy operetta for chil- 
dren, “The Frog Prince,” which has been 
extensively performed; “Se-a-wan-a,” an 
operetta for women’s voices; numerous 
songs and several sets of piano and or- 
gan works. 

Mr. Lester was assistant music critic 
of the Chicago Record Herald, 1911-14, 
and has been a contributor to numer- 
ous musical publications. With his 
wife, Margaret Smith Lester, soprano, 
he has toured in lecture-recitals. 

He is a member of many musical clubs. 


“The 
and many cantatas, among 


“Triumph of the Greater 
” “The Lit- 
Psalm of 


oratorio, 
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Hadley’s Place in 
American Music 


[Continued from page 21] 





New Earth” and several others. His 
Symphonic Fantasia was played by Josef 
Stransky at the Centenary of the Phil- 
harmonic. It was the only composition 
on any of the programs by a living 
American composer. Hadley has writ- 
ten a splendid quintet, a violin sonata, a 
‘cello concerto, several piano pieces of 
much charm and delicate fancy, four 
operas—“Safie,” “Azora,” “Bianca,” (a 
lovely work, the title part created by 
Maggie Teyte, which won the Hinshaw 
prize of $1,000) and “Cleopatra’s 
Night,” which had its premiére at the 
Metropolitan in 1919 and was unhesitat- 
ingly pronounced to be the best opera 
so far written by an American. 


A Long List of Songs 


One must not forget the overtures, 
“Herod” and “Othello,” and the tone- 
poem “Salome”—all three full of color 
and impressive handling of orchestral ef- 
fects, with a complete understanding of 
the characters portrayed. Last, but of 
great importance, are his songs—many 
more than one hundred. They reflect the 
people he has known. It makes one’s 
brain whirl when one looks over this list. 
“Colossal,” the French would say. Had- 
ley’s music is terribly exacting, and 
forces him on and on. In his most sub- 
lime efforts there is no thought of 
pecuniary reward, for he knows before- 
hand that symphonies and operas. rare- 
ly yield to the composer a harvest of 
gold. One stands in awe of the driving 
force that makes a man shut himself up 
day after day, makes him refuse all in- 
vitations that he may put on paper the 
sounds that are crowding his brain and 
demanding expression. He is a faithful 
servant, not the servant who fearing his 
Lord buried his talent, but the servant 
who brought forth a hundredfold. After 
all in the last analysis we are each to 
be held responsible for the talents God 
has given to us—every man shall be 
judged “according to his works.” 

Hadley would have written differently 
had he never heard of Wagner or Rich- 
ard Strauss. Yet Hadley has his own 
idiom; on hearing for the first time one 
of his works one may say “That sounds 
like Hadley.” In his music there is 
never one note of affectation or of striv- 
ing after an effect. It is inevitable, not 
thought out like a problem in mathe- 
matics. His music always flows, for he 
drinks deep at the well of inspiration and 
the tiny stream gushes forth to end in 
the majestic ocean of unfathomed depth. 
As one thinks of the variety of his works 
the simile seems most appropriate. 


Works Widely Played 


Hadley has not suffered during his life 
from non-recognition. He has_ been 
much honored. Every leading orchestra 
in this country has played some of his 
works, they have also been played by 
leading orchestras in Europe, but Hadley 
never stops long enough in his thought 
to really enjoy a triumph. He listens 
to praise but it seems not to sink very 
deep. He may refer to some criticism 
but he rarely alludes to praise. He has 
learned that therein lies a_ protective 
force to a sensitive soul (for praise when 


heeded is revealing and shows the real 
man), what he is or would like to be, and 
when the door to the Holy of Holies is 
opened many may enter. Then with 
praise they may wound as they never 
could with their criticism. Hadley is 
as many-sided as his music. He is very 
human. His nature is full of contrasts, 
inclusive and exclusive—an epicure at 
one moment, at the next one who scarcely 
knows what. he is eating; one who pays 
but little attention to the foothills of ex- 
istence but who touches the mountain 
peaks with a sure aim. He never fails 
in his attack where high lights are con- 
cerned. To fix one’s mind on the big 
moments and pay but little attention to 
the little moments requires a rare na- 
ture, one imbued with sublime patience 
and a belief that life is eternal. Little 
natures reach for each moment as a 
drowning man would grasp at a straw, 
fearing it to be their last. Great souls 
believe in the quality of life rather than 
in its quantity, and for that quality they 
are ready to sacrifice the fleeting mo- 
ment, and many of them. Hadley is gen- 
erous, ready to give whenever he takes, 
and gives what he believes his friend is 
in need of. He gives in so subtle a way 
that the friend may be unconscious of the 
thing received, for the friend may need 
something that bears no outward and 
visible sign, but his need may be great 
and suddenly he may find the need no 
longer exists. He may not know that a 
material gift has been perhaps returned 
by a spiritual one. 

Hadley is gay and full of fun, quiet 
and serious, hard to know unless one 
pierce behind the spoken word and read 
what is in his heart and mind. He has 
the innate reserve of one born in New 
England. He has been a devoted son. 
He knows many people well for he pos- 
sesses a spiritual divining rod which 
makes him an almost unfailing reader of 
character. He quickly knows who are to 
remain mere acquaintances and those he 
will include in his circle of friends. Like 
Emerson he has the faculty of absorbing 
from each individual what he needs, and 
in him their qualities may later undergo 
“a sea change into something new and 
strange,” for all is grist that comes to 
his mill. 


A Massachusetts Studio 


The composer does much writing in his 
studio at West Chop, Mass. Sand dunes, 
sea and pine woods are nature’s con- 
tribution to his inspiration. A large 
autographed etching of Marshal Foch 
hangs in a prominent place. There is, on 
his piano, a letter from the secretary 
of the Queen of the Belgians thanking 
him for the beautiful “prayer.” He has 
also received a signed letter from Cardi- 
nal Mercier in recognition of the Agnus 
Dei dedicated to his Eminence. Hadley 
evidently likes to think constantly of his 
friends, and many framed photographs 
of men and women, and even children, 
cover the four walls of the attractive 
room. Hadley is still a young man and 
I believe he will do greater things than 
he has done. During the war he grasped 
big moments. When everything looked 
darkest he wrote “To Victory.” A beau- 
tiful Agnus Dei dedicated to Cardinal 
Mercier was published two years ago, 
just at the time when the man who saved 
Belgium was in this country. Then came 
“A Prayer,” dedicated by permission to 
King Albert, and last, “America to 
France,” dedicated to Marshal Foch, the 
title page of which bears an autographed 





and interesting.’ 


CAROLYN PORTER 


vy 
Soprano 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 
“Miss Carolyn Porter disclosed a voice of unusual beauty and richness. . She 
showed ability and excellent training . Her interpretations were both intelligent 
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photograph of Foch. Being past the age 
when he was needed in the army Hadley 
in this way played his part in the world 
war, and I believe he has served the cause 
of the allies in a much bigger way than 
he would have, had he gone overseas and 
even given his life. Nordica once said 
to me, “People who look alike are alike.” 
Hadley looks strikingly like Wagner. I 
therefore believe that like Wagner he 
will eventually find in opera the most 
complete expression of his genius. One 
may say that opera is unreal, that it is 
unnatural to sing one’s deepest emotions, 
but one might as well say why should 
one speak one’s innermost thoughts. One 
does not cavil with Shakespeare because 
Hamlet sits down and soliloquizes aloud, 
and thus gives to the world something 
that is immortal. 

In opera one may unite music to word 
and action. A great composer can thus 
use all that experience has taught him. 
Humanity needs “Faust” and “Lohen- 
grin,” “Tannhauser” and “Parsifal,” 
but they are not enough in their grasp 
of human problems. One can look into 
the future and see the operas that will 
teach mighty lessons, and will give clear- 
cut values, show us how to reach the 
heart of a man or woman, reveal the 
constant working of the so-called super- 
natural, give us an understanding of the 
incessant fight of humanity to overcome 
the forces of evil, and show us why we 
have failed, and help us to succeed in 
that appalling struggle. The frame of 
grand opera is so large that it can hold 
big pictures—each one can take what 
he or she has seen or heard and make it 
small enough to fit into his or her indi- 
vidual life. Hadley, who knows so well 
the strength and weakness of human na- 
ture, its truth, its falesness, its selfish- 
ness and unselfishness, its piety, its pur- 
ity, its profanity of things sacred, its 
loves and its hates, who has seen the 
wicked succeed and the good fail, is like 
Sir Galahad of old, equipped to go forth 
through the medium of opera to right 
some of the wrongs of humanity. I 
hope I have been able to give you some- 
thing of an idea of Hadley the man and 
of Hadley the composer. I will close by 
quoting a few lines I wrote after hear- 
ing one of the saddest works, a work 
that I felt would open the long shut flood- 
gates of feeling and take the sting out 
of some of the things that had poisoned 
human lives and hardened human affec- 
tion. 

Let me weep, 
weep, 

And may the pent-up sorrow of the 

years, 
All calm upon life’s bosom go to sleep, 

Because love shed its frozen, bitter 

tears. 


God, that he makes others 


Kathryn Platt Gunn and Ralph Horace 
Sprague Give Recitals 


Several joint recitals have been given 
recently by Kathryn Platt Gunn, violin- 
ist, with Ralph Horace Sprague, reader. 
Two of these were in Freeport, L. I., and 
two more at the Memorial House of the 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church of Ja- 









maica, L. I. Miss Gunn played two solo 
groups, and Inez Hallby-Merson, besides 
aiding her as accompanist, played some 
solos. George Reardon is booking Miss 
Gunn and Mildred Graham, soprano, with 
a reader, for appearances as the Metro- 
politan Concert Company. This group 
of artists is at present giving programs 
in Stamford, Conn.; Ossining and New- 
burgh, N. Y., and other cities. 





Brooklyn Morning Choral Arranges Sea- 
son’s Program 


An ambitious program of musical ac- 
tivity has been prepared by the Morning 
Choral of Brooklyn which enters upon 
its third season. There are thirty-two 
members of the organization, led by Her- 
bert Stavely Sammond. There is evi- 
dence that this chorus will be greatly en- 
larged during the coming season. Two 
concerts will be given at the Academy 
of Music on Dec. 15 and April 6. There 
will also be a musicale tea on Oct. 18 
and a morning musicale and luncheon on 
May 4 at Pouch Mansion. 


Melba McCreery, a new dramatic so- 
prano will be the soloist with the Gold- 
man Concert Band at the Hippodrome on 
Sunday evening, Nov. 13. This will be 
the first indoor concert of this musical 
organization for the current season. 
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Unique 
Presents Immortal Schubert 


No new appraisal is needed of the art 
of Nelson Illingworth. 
son he has established himself in Amer- 
ica as a lieder interpreter unique among 


ILLINGWORTH SINGS “SWAN SONG” CYCLE 





few singers who can give virtually the 
same numbers again and again and still 
attract audiences—with many of the 
same faces noted in them—as Mr. Illing- 
worth has done. With a few exceptions, 
notably in the final group, the Austra- 
lian baritone previously had been heard 
in New York in the lieder sung by him at 
his recital in Town Hall on Oct. 20, a cir- 
cumstance which seemed only to increase 


Lieder Interpreter 


Works 


Ina single sea- 


concert artists of the day. There are the desire of his admirers to flock to 
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Concert Tour: 1921-1922 


OCTOBER : 
PACIFIC COAST 
NOVEMBER: 

KANSAS 
MIDDLE WEST 
New York (Recital, Town 
Hall, Nov. 27) 


DECEMBER: 
EAST 
JANUARY: 

MIDDLE WEST 
Chicago (Recital, Black- 
stone Theater, Jan, 15) 
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FEBRUARY: 
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will extend his transcontinental tour of the United 





States through April and May. 






June: One master class session. 


Abroad: 1922, to January, 1925. 





From July I, 






Concert Management: 
Music League of America 


8 East 34th St... New York 


Master Classes Management: 
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WORTHWHILE SONG 
NOVELTIES | 





GENA BRANSCOMBE 


In My Heart There Lives a Song. 2 keys................. 60 
A. WALTER KRAMER 
Song Without Words. High voice.................00000- 60 


MURRAY DAVEY 
Il etait une fois (French words only). 3 keys............. 60 
Ancient Basque Folk Songs(6), (French and English) Low voice. 1.25 


CONTINUALLY GROWING IN PUBLIC FAVOR 


FAY FOSTER 

ES OM e Soss Son a 6 5 46 o uo oR EAS Bae be ee 60 
JAMES P. DUNN 

Bitterness of Love. 3 keys................0ec00e8 ia a oe 
DEEMS TAYLOR 

Se es oe eS 60 

TTS er ee eee 60 


Every First Class Music House will obtain and nie the above 
mentioned compositions. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


FOURTH AVENUE AT ASTOR PLACE 


New York 








hear him again. As at other recitals by 
Mr. Illingworth in the past, there was 
no mistaking the spontaniety and whole- 
heartedness of the applause. 

His program was: 


Cycle, Swan Songs, “Love's Ves 
sage,” The Warrior’s Foreboding,”’ 
‘Spring Longings,’ Serenade, “My 
| bode,’ “Afar,” “De parture, id vie’ by 
P igeon Post,” “Atlas,” “Her Portrait,” 

“The F ishermaide a * The Town,” “B y the 
Sea, “The Wraith, ” Schubert; “Tom the 
R EY “The Erl King,” “Edward,” 
Loewe; “The Song of the Flea,’ Mous- 


sorgsky ; ‘The Song of the Stonebreaker,” 

Strauss; “A Wife,’ Sinding: and “The 

Two Grenadiers,’ Schumann 

The peak of the program unquestion- 
ably was Mr. Illingworth’s arresting and 
at moments really thrilling singing of 
Loewe’s “Erl King,” in which there was 
something more than clever contrast of 
the three voices. Other outstanding 
numbers were “The Town,” “By the 
Sea,” “The Wraith,” and “Departure.” 
Mr. Illingworth’s intellectual grasp of 
his material was equally evident in the 
other Schubert and Loewe numbers, al- 
though his exaggerations of pose and 
manner, and his sighs and gasps between 
phrases, evoked the same questionings 
as they did a year ago. The limitations 
of his voice, both as to range and color, 
again were evident. 

One of the least successful of his num- 
bers, interpretatively, was the Mous- 
sorgsky “Song of the Flea” in which the 
singer enjoyed his joke rather too hear- 
tily and too personally, supplementing its 
sardonic cachinations, which the com- 
poser set to definite musical phrases, 
with interjections of laughter that had no 
musical value. Some New Zealand melo- 


dies of a primitive but vigorous character 
were sung at the end of the program. 
Mr. Bos played very admirable accom- 
paniments, though here and there, as in 
the Serenade, one could have wished for 
less crispness and more of unction. 
O. T. 
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RODERICK WHITE IN 
ARTISTIC RECITAL 


American Violinist Reveals 
Discrimination, and Plays 
with Fine 1 Tone 


Violin Recital, Roderick White, Aeolian 
Hall, Oct. 18, Afternoon. Marcel Han- 
sotte, Accompanist. The Program: 
Sonata in A Minor, Schumann; Concerto 
in D Minor, W ieniawski ; ‘Larghetto, 
Handel-Pochon; Praeludium and Allegro. 
Pugnani-Kreisler; Nocturne in E Minor, 
Chopin-Auer: Mazurka in C, Chopin- 
White; Spanish Serenade, Rodeyick 
White Introduction and Humoresque, 
Db’ y Coe tony 
The Schumann Sonata with which Mr. 

White elected to open his program is not 
the most interesting of that composer’s 
works, but the excellence of team-work 
betwee *n Mr. White and Mr. Hansotte, 
gave it a certain pointedness. The Ro- 
mance in the Concerto was the best of its 
three numbers, though the Finale a la 
Zingara was delivered with dash. Per- 
haps the best playing of the program 
was the Handel-Pochon Larghetto. In 
this Mr. White exhibited a broad, fine 
tone, always firm and always musical. 
His own Spanish Serenade proved inter- 
esting and was much applauded. Viewed 
as a whole, Mr. White’s artistry is in- 
tellectual rather than emotional, but he 
possesses all the qualities of a careful 
student and a discriminating musician 
and as such, his playing will always com- 
mand respect. J. A. H. 


Magdeleine Du Carp, the French 
pianist, after appearing in Paris, Monte 
Carlo, Lille, and other French cities, 
opened her London series of concerts on 
Oct. 12 at Wigmore Hall. She will re- 
turn to America in November. 


“Your Kranich 
& Bach Grand 
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beautiful 
structural 

lines to the 
marvelous 
power—yes, 
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COLORATURA SOPRANO 


extraordinary 
Unique among coloraturas.”— New 


“Exquisite beauty of voice 


flexibility and 
York Sun, Feb. 15. 1921. 


“High tones of great purity and beauty.’ 
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SAN CARLO SEASON 
AT MANHATTAN ENDS 


Gallo Announces Receipts To- 
tal $130,000, as Tour 
Begins 
The four weeks subscription season 
of the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany at the Manhattan Opera House in 
New York came to a close on Saturday 
night, Oct, 22. General Director Fortune 
Gallo announced that the _ receipts 
totaled about $130,000, breaking all New 
York records for a San Carlo run. This, 
Mr. Gallo said, he considered a remark- 
able figure, considering prevailing con- 
ditions in the theatrical world. Several 
benefit performances were given. The 
evening devoted to the Italian Hospital 
was notable for the presence of General- 
issimo Armando Vittorio Diaz of the 
Italian army and his staff, together with 
city and state officials. 
The largest individual receipts were 





recorded for performances of “Forza del 
Destino,” “Aida,” “Trovatore,” and the 
double bill, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci.” On at least a dozen occa- 
sions the entire house was sold out and 
there were as many standees as the fire 
laws would permit. 


Leave for Long Tour 


On Sunday morning, Oct. 23, the com- 
pany, numbering 120 persons, left for 
Quebec on a special train. One week’s 
engagement will be played in that city, 
to be followed by one week in Montreal, 
two weeks in Boston, one week in Provi- 
dence, three weeks in Philadelphia, one 
week in Washington, one week in Pitts- 
burgh and then a transcontinental leap 
to the Pacific Coast. 

On the eve of the company’s depar- 
ture from New York, Mr. Gallo an- 
nounced the engagement of Ernest Knoch 
as musical director. Mr. Knoch con- 
ducted the San Carlo forces in New York 
last season when “Lohengrin” was given. 
He will join the company in Montreal. 


Repetitions Rule Final Week 


With two exceptions, the final week of 
the engagement at the Manhattan was 
devoted to repetitions. The first per- 
formance of “Faust” was given on the 


PHOEBE CROSBY 


At Maine Festival 


BANGOR NEWS, Oct. 8, 1921 


“If ever the mantle of NORDICA falls 


again on a Maine singer it will be Phoebe 


Crosby.” 





PORTLAND DAILY PRESS 


“Has a voice, rich in quality: and used 


with discrimination 


brought 


tumultuous applause.” 





BANGOR EXPRESS 


“She proved her right in no unmistakable 


manner to be crowned Maine’s Mistress of 


Song.” 
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evening of Oct. 18 before a crowded 
house. The cast was considerably altered 
from that announced, as Sofia Charlebois 
sang Marguerite in place of Anna Fitziu, 
Giuseppe Corallo was the Faust instead 
of Romeo Boscacci, and Graham Marr 
was the Valentine in place of Joseph 
Royer. Henri Scott sang an excellent 
Mephistopheles and Mr. Marr’s Valentine 
was sonorous musically and _ well-con- 
sidered dramatically. Otherwise the per- 
formance was not up to the standard 
set by the company this season. Henry 
Hadley conducted unusually well. 

The company entered heartily into the 
spirit of Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” on 
Friday evening. Josephine Lucchese as 
Rosina sang prettily, and Joseph Royer 
as Figaro was a_ generally capable 
Barber. Natale Cervi as Bartolo and 
Pietro de Biasi as Basilio were amusing. 
Others in the cast were Romeo Boscacci 
as Almaviva; Edith Mackie as Bertha, 
and Joseph Tudisco as Fiorello. Proch’s 
Variations was the interpolated number 
for the Lesson Scene. Peroni conducted. 





Completes Preparations for 


Little Symphony Season 


George Barrére, founder and conductor 
of the Little Symphony, has completed 
his preparations for the season’s activ- 
ities. The personnel, Mr Barrére states, 
will, as heretofore, consist of the mem- 
bers of the Barrére Ensemble of wind 
instruments and a string section, all first 
instrument players in the New York 
Symphony and most of them members 
of the Little Symphony since it was 


Barreére 


founded in 1914. Mr. Barrére adds that 
his répertoire will, as usual, feature 
many American and foreign novelties. 
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GAUTHIER ENCHANTS 
IN UNIQUE PROGRAM 


Protagonist of Ultra-modern 
Music Heard in Recital 
in Town Hall 


Song recital, Eva Gauthier, soprano, 
Leroy Shield, accompanist, Town Hall, 
Oct. 20. evening. The program: “The 
Three Ravens,’ arranged by John Ire- 
land; “Behave Yoursel’ Before Folk,” 
arranged by Eugéne Goossens; Berceuse 
Arnold Bax; Variations sur “Cadet 
Roussel,’ Frank Bridge, Arnold Baz, 
Eugéne Goossens and John Ireland; La 
Métempsychose, Louis Durey; Le Glox- 
inia, Georges Auric; Les Cléches, Arthur 


Honegger; Le _ Bestiare, ou Cortége 
@Orphée, Francis Poulenc; Pastorale 
(Piano Solo), Germaine _ Tailleferre; 


“Love, My Heart Goes Longing Day and 
Night,” “La Limousine,’ Chant de For- 
geron, Darius Milhaud; “A Sprig of 
Rosemary,’ “Opal,’ Carl Engel; “Wings 
of Night,” Wintter Watts; “Leila,’ Bain- 


bridge Crist; ‘“Marietta’s Lied zur 
Laute,’ from “Die Tote Stadt,’ Erich 
Korngold; “Ich Darf nicht Dankend,”’ 


Arnold Schonberg; ‘Sie Sind so Schon,” 
Franz Schreker; “Mddchenlied,’ Arnold 
Schonberg; Christmas Carol, Fifteenth 

Century, Arnold Bax; “La Fiancée du 

Timbalier,’ Lord Berners; “The Lady 

Visitor in the Pauper Ward,’ Lord 

Berners; Hymns from ther Rig Veda, 

Gustav Holst. 

Of all the recital artists now before 
the public, none brings the atmosphere 
of joy and the feeling of intimacy that 
Eva Gauthier creates at her recitals. 
One feels as though one were listening 
in a drawing room to the first hearings 
of interesting new songs amidst a group 
of highly cultivated and deeply inter- 
ested friends. And how she does sing 


these ultra-modern things that most 
singers could not even learn! A curious 
feature of Miss Gauthier’s work is that 
she seems to sing all types of song 
equally well, as was proved by the fact 
tuat the numbers receiving the most ap- 
plause were Milhaud’s “La Limousine,” 
a horrific thing describing the hurling 
of the body of Rasputin into the Neva, 
and Wintter Watts’ lovely, suave “Wings 
of Night,” which, by the way, is an un- 
usually beautiful song, making deserved- 
ly the hit of the evening. 

“Cadet Roussel,” with the accompani- 
ment to each verse by a different com- 
poser, was a delightful bit, sung with in- 
fectious humor, reminding one of Yvette 
Guilbert. Delightful also were the three 
fragmentary morsels of delicious non- 
sense, reminding one of Jules Renard’s 
“Histoire Naturelle.” Mr. Shield’s play- 
ing of Germaine Tailleferre’s Pastorale, 
ending the group, brought well-merited 
applause. 

Besides Mr. Watts’ song, Carl Engel’s 
“Opal” was beautifully sung and Bain- 
bridge Crist’s “Leila” was also a fine 
piece of work. The air from Korngold’s 
“The Dead City” was awaited with inter- 
est on account of the forthcoming produc- 
tion of the opera at the Metropolitan. 
Though not a number which could be at 
its best, separated from its context, Miss 


. Gauthier made it of great interest by her 


lovely singing, and it had to be repeated. 
The remainder of the group was well pre- 
sented. In the final group, Miss Gauthier 
did some quick-change work. Bax’s Fif- 
teenth Century Carol was sung in a 
curious emotionless way that recalled the 
waits singing out in the snow on Christ- 
mas Eve. It was a remarkable repro- 
duction not only of a mood but a scene. 
It was a far cry from this to Lord 
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Berner’s two songs which were character- 
istic, and the latter of the two, very dra- 
matic. The two final Hymns from.the 
Rig Veda were a dignified close to a 
unique and interesting program. 

J. A. H. 


NYIREGYHAZI PRESENTS 
SECOND PIANO PROGRAM 








Plays List of Romantic Works for Large 
Audience at Carnegie Hall 

Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist, was heard 
in his second recital this season, in 
Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 
23, by a large audience that was highly 
appreciative of his playing, which, 
though good, was not up to the artist’s 
standard. Beginning with Liszt’s “St. 
Francis Walking on the Waves,” Mr. 
Nyiregyhazi made the spaces of Car- 
negie Hall resound with volume of sound 
which demonstrated his power but in- 
vaded rather than charmed the ear. The 
second group, all of Chopin, was well 
played, but he did not choose the com- 
poser’s most interesting numbers. The 
A Flat Polonaise was the best of the 
three. 

In the third group, Grieg’s Nocturne 
was an interesting bit of playing show- 
ing poetic insight and agreeable tone 
as did the Tchaikovsky Barcarolle which 
followed. Liszt’s “Mazeppa” brought 


the group to a brilliant close. The final 
two numbers, Schubert’s Impromptu in 
A Flat and Liszt’s paraphrase of the 
waltz from Gounod’s “Faust” were in 
strong contrast, the former being done 
with delicacy and fluency and the latter 
with technical brilliance. Throughout 
the program the audience was loud in 
its applause. J. A. H. 





VISITING ARTISTS OPEN 
TWO COLUMBUS SERIES 





Farrar Unable to Sing but Ada Sassoli 
and Schofield Give Programs—<Also 
Hear Ponselle and Donahue 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 22.—This week 
opened with the much advertised Gerald- 
ine Farrar concert, but without its celeb- 
rity. Miss Farrar was in the city, in 
her private car, but suffering from such 


a severe cold that her physician would 
not permit her to sing. There was much 
disappointment among the _ subscribers 
when the afternoon papers announced 
the news. 

The assisting artists were Ada Sas- 
soli, harpist; Edgar Schofield, baritone, 
and Claude Gotthelf, pianist and accom- 
panist, and to them was given the task 
of supplying the entire program. They 
were recalled again and again, responded 
generously to the continued demands for 
encores. 

This was the first number in the new 
Musical Series managed by Ralph D. 
Smith, who announced that every one of 
the subscribers for the course would re- 
ceive this concert free of charge, and he 
would return the proportion of the sub- 
scriptions gladly. Many of the subscrib- 
ers were so perfectly satisfied with the 
program as performed, that they did not 
ask for any return of money. 

Rosa Ponselle, dramatic soprano, and 
Lester Donahue, pianist.) with Stuart 
Ross, accompanist, gave the first concert 
in the Quality Series, managed by Kate 
M. Lacey, on Oct. 18. ‘The opulent voice 
of the singer heard in pleasing num- 
bers, made the occasion memorable. It 
was Mr. Donahue’s first appearance here, 
but will not be his last, for he, too, made 
a profound impression with his list of un- 
hackneyed piano works. The program 
was practically doubled at this concert. 

ELLA MAy SMITH. 
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Made Her First Appearance a Week Ago as 
Soloist with the 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
At Minneapolis 


The Orchestra joined the 2000 auditors in giving her 


a great ovation! 


The Minneapolis press, recognized as “authoritative,” 


endorsed the public vote. 


Dr. James Davies in “The Tribune,” Oct. 17, 1921, said: “ has one 
of the most opulent voices heard in this city.” 

Dr. Victor Nilsson, in “The Journal,” Oct. 17, 1921, said: “ not for 
many a day has such a fine and powerful voice, coupled with so much 
artistic sense, been heard in the symphony concerts.” 

Mr. H. A. Bellows, in the “Daily News” of Oct 17, said: “. a voice 
of quite extraordinary compass and volume.” 

Mr. R. Miller, in the “Daily Star,’ Oct. 17, said: “ made a home 
for herself in Minneapolis musical circles.” 












Complete original notices, also those of the Chicago press reviewing Miss Meisle’s 
first Chicago recital (October 23rd), will be mailed upon application. 


Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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“Artistically Miss Lyndgren ranks high. She has 


a superb dramatic voice of astonishing volume, lovely 
quality and range, which she directs with an intelli. 


gence possessed by few.” —Worcester, Mass.,Telegram 
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Signor Just a year after win- 
Malipiero’s ning the coveted prize at 
Famous the 1920 Berkshire Fes- 
String Quartet tival the string quartet 
“Rispetti e “Rispetti e Strambotti” 
Strambotti’”’ (London: J. & W. Ches- 


ter, Lid.) by G. Fran- 
cesco Malipiero makes its appearance in 
print. Its delightfully printed and en- 


graved pocket-score has found its way 
into the reviewer’s hands, where it has 
already taken a place in his library of 
modern quartets. 

Much discussion was aroused last year 
among musical cognoscenti when Signor 
Malipiero’s quartet 
was played at the 
Berksire Festival 
at Pittsfield, Mass. 
Authorities, that 
is, persons who 
are looked to as 
authorities, object- 
ed to it violently 
and passed _ re- 
marks which, to 
put it mildly, were 
in bad taste. The 
objection to this 
marvelous crea- 
tion for two vio- 
lins, viola and vio- 





loncello, was not 
G. Francesco Mallplero that it was not 
significant music, 


but that it was not along lines easily 
recognizable as an essay in the field of 
Kammermusik. Its free and ardent 
spirit were reviled, its absolute throwing 
to the winds of all traditions in the writ- 
ing of a composition for string quartet, 
won it the condemnation of many doctors 
of music. But while they stamped and 
snorted, men with vision sat and praised. 
They realized that in the string quartet 
of Malipiero one of the voices of Italy, 
a voice come to redeem that country from 
her operatic servitude, was speaking. 
During the last winter, when the 
orchestral works of this composer were 
given in New York, the voice was lis- 
tened to with renewed interest. To-day 
those who praised the quartet at the 
Berkshire Festival of 1920 are supported 
in their contention by the intelligently 
progressive music-lovers. of the day; 
those who refused to recognize in the 
work an important contribution to the 
literature, have only themselves to be 
sorry for. 

In reviewing this quartet here the 
writer has felt unable to do anything 
more than speek generally about it. He 
has studied the partitur carefully and 
is thoroughly familiar with the composi- 
tion. Yet he feels that comments on its 
individual sections, there being so many 
of them, cannot be made. Without ex- 
aggeration he holds that in “Rispetti e 
Strambotti” Signor Malipiero has writ- 
ten what is the most important string 
quartet in many years, a work that will 
influence composers everywhere because 
of its totally new viewpoint; that it is 
harmonically exciting and thrilling; that 
its instrumental parts are noteworthy ex- 
amples of the individual treatment of 
four stringed instruments, more individ- 
ual in treatment, perhaps, than has been 
accorded them by any composer to-date. 

Some of us are familiar with the 
aesthetics of G. Francesco Malipiero. 
For them his quartet is no puzzle. The 
others will come to it after. But let 
those, who do not know his music, be 
certain of one thing: that in it there 
speaks an elemental strength, a noble 
sincerity, and a national force—totally 
unrelated to the music of the theater— 
that no other Italian of our day com- 
mands. Let them get first his “Barlumi” 
and “Poemi Asolani” for the piano and 
become familiar with them. Then the 


ew Music: Vocal and |nstr 


quartet, “Rispetti e Strambotti,” and if 
they will bring to it a genuine interest 
in modern musical expression, they will 
ere long hold the name Malipiero in high 


esteem. 
* oF - 


The United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West 
Point first came into be- 
ing, when the Corps of 
Invalids organized in 1777 was trans- 
ferred to West Point in 1781, “to serve 
as a military school for young gentlemen 
previously to their being appointed to 
marching regiments.” From the formal 
establishment, in 1802 of the Military 
Academy until this year of 1921, how- 
ever, West Point has been without a 
song book. Lieutenant Philip Egner, 
bandmaster, U. S. M. A., and Frederick 
C. Mayer, organist and choirmaster, 
U. S. M. A., can say that their “West 
Point Songs” subtitled “Songs of the 
United States Military Academy” (West 
Point: Egner & Mayer) is the first book 
of its kind to be published since Presi- 
dent Jefferson approved the act calling 
the Academy into existence. The book 
contains forty-two songs, favorites, old 


A First Book 
of West Point 
Songs 


and new. In days gone by “Army 
Blue” and “Benny Havens” were 
the favorite songs at the Acad- 
emy; but during recent years 


“Alma Mater” and “The Corps,” which 
summarize the traditions of the institu- 
tion and the cadets’ pride in them, seem 
to have come more to the fore. The last- 
named song was written, as to text, by 
Bishop-designate Herbert Shipman, and 
its music by W. Franke Harling. Those 
who know something of West Point tradi- 
tions are probably aware that the mas- 
ters take each new plebe class and drill 
it in singing “The Corps,” until it is let- 
ter-perfect. The song, however, is re- 
served for singing in chapel, where the 
cadets sing it “in a very intense, conse- 
erative spirit.” The special arrange- 
ment of the song for male voices has been 
used by the Cadet Choir, singing a cap- 
pella, in its visits to the Yale and Co- 
lumbia chapels. 

Notable in the spirited group of “Army 
Team” songs, nearly all of them full of 
good-natured deprecation of the rival 
Navy team, and of football prophecies to 
the tune of “We’ll change that coat of 
the Navy goat from blue to the Army 
gray.” Among them “If You Want to 
Know,” “Goodbye-ee” and “The Gridiron 
Grenadiers,” have been arranged from 
British war songs. Then there is a spe- 
cial “Cavalry Song” and an “Artillery 
Song,” and to show that the softer emo- 
tions are not unknown to the cadet sing- 
ers, a light and taking “Furlo Girl,” 
written and composed by an undergrad- 
uate, H. L. McGrath, of the class of 
1922, which echoes the tender memories 
of West Point’s “Flirtation Walk.” It 
is interesting to note that the local 
adaptations of the British war songs to 
be found in the volume—it is appro- 
priately and attractively bound in gray 
boards, and its cover shows the West 
Point buildings in black, towering above 
the river, and the shields of the Acad- 
emy—were brought over by some of the 
cadets who served abroad during the 
war. 

It is evident that this first book of 
“West Point Songs” will appeal to many 
who have relatives or friends among the 
cadet corps of the immediate present, or 
in other cadet classes which have done 
their four years and passed into their 
country’s service. And it should have a 
general interest as well for every Amer- 
ican, who recalls the great soldiers sent 
forth by the Military Academy since its 
inception, and who have so gloriously 
realized the spirit and traditions em- 
bodied in this collection of songs. It is 
well to remember that these songs, old 
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amentals= 


and new, have had and still have, their 
positive value in keeping alive the Amer- 
ican military—not militaristic—spirit at 
its fountain-head. 

Lieutenant Egner and Mr. Mayer, the 
editors, who have arranged most of the 
airs, and contributed some excellent origi- 
nal melodies, must be congratulated on 
their musicianly work, and in particular 
upon at last so sucessfully providing our 
National Military Academy with its own 








army song book. Ws te tee 
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Mr. Milligan A new. book entitled 
and His “Pioneer American Com- 
“Pioneer posers” (Arthur P. 
American Schmidt Co.) makes its 
Composers” appearance this autumn 


and reveals the work, in 
the matter of editing and augmenting, 
which Harold Vincent Milligan has done 
since his volume, “The First American 
Composer.” 


And so we find after a preface, in 
which the editor thanks Oscar G. Son- 
neck for his “invaluable research work” 
and Barbara Duncan, Mary Alden 
Thayer and Julius Mattfeld, songs by 
Victor Pelissier, who lived in Philadel- 
phia in 1792, and played the French horn 
in the Old Amer- 
ican Company, an 
opera troupe; 
Peter Albrecht von 
Hagen, pianist, 
teacher, music pub- 
lisher, Timothy 
Swan of Worches- 
ter, Alexander 
Reinagle, Raynor 
Taylor and Benja- 
min Carr, all three 
of them of English 
birth and residents 
of Philadelphia. 
The Pelissier “Re- 
turn, O Love” is 
a very beautiful 
piece, and shows a 
marked Haydn in- 
fluence. Of decided individuality is the 
Carr “Willow, Willow,” while Reinagle’s 
“I Have a Silent Sorrow” is also a fine 
example of its period. 

Mr. Milligan, as we understand it, has 
done with these old pieces as his artistic 
taste dictated. And, on the whole, we 
feel he has been wise in adhering to sim- 
plicity wherever possible. We would be 
interested in knowing how much of the 
harmonic scheme of “Willow, Willow” 
is Carr and how much Milligan; also, if 
the prelude and postlude of “I Have a 
Silent Sorrow” balance each other in be- 
ing identical in Mr. Reinagle’s manu- 
script, or whether Mr. Milligan, follow- 
ing a Haydn exemplar, has constructed 
this delightful piece of eight measures 
on the main theme of the song and used 
it as prelude and postlude. In any case, 
the album is a very welcome one and is 
issued for high and medium voices. Think 
what a revelation it will be to many 
American musicians and music-lovers, 
those wonderfully uninformed persons 
who still believe that the first music 
composed by an American was Ethel- 
bert Nevin’s “Narcissus”! 


* * * 
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Otto Wick In his Op. 78, Otto Wick 
Gives Us has written three part- 
Excellent songs for male voices, 


Choral Pieces unaccompanied, of gen- 
for Male and_uine worth. “Like Drift- 
Female Voices wood,” “There’s a Note” 

and “Just a Little” (KHd- 
ward Schuberth & Co.) are all three of 
them, compositions that will grace the 
program of first-class male choral 
organizations. Mr. Wick has allowed 
himself great freedom in “Like Drift- 
wood,” which begins in the basses with 
an opening phrase that recalls the fa- 
mous chorus “As torrents in summer” 
from Elgar’s “King Olaf.” The manner 
in which this is built up, through enhar- 
monic modulations and richly conceived 
harmonies, to the calm of D Flat Major 
at the bottom of the second page is proof 
of Mr. Wick’s compositional dexterity. 
The tranquillo that follows opens in B 
Flat Minor and winds its way, always 
with logical handling, to a magnificently 
simple close in C Maior. “There’s a 
Note” is also subtle in its first part, but 
has a suave middle portion in A Flat 
Major, the theme of which suggests the 
second subhiect of the first movement of 
MacDowell’s “Indian Suite.” “Just a 








Little” is a lighter bit, Allegretto, A Flat 
Major, 2/4, melodic and very pleasing, 
the kind of a part-song that audiences 
select for a repetition in a program. 
These three choruses bear the dedica- 
tion: “To my friend Maximilian 
Kramer.” Mr. Kramer, the father of the 
present reviewer, was a personal friend 
of the composer and these three choruses 
were dedicated to him by Mr. Wick short- 
ly before his passing in April, 1920. 

For three-part chorus of women’s 
voices Mr. Wick’s “To a Wood-Violet,” 
a John Banister Tabb poem, is charm- 
ingly done. The piano accompaniment 
is elaborate and indicates that it is but 
the reduction of an orchestral partitur. 
Very light in character is “Penance,” 
also for three-part chorus of women’s 
voices; though its music lacks the per- 
sonality that these other pieces by Mr. 
Wick reveal, it will be well received, as its 
text is humorous in a very unmistakable 
manner. 

A single composition for male voices 
recently issued abroad is Mr. Wick’s 
“Jung Diethelm” (Leipsic: C. F. Kahnt), 
a setting of a poem by Franz Goltsch. 
Here Mr. Wick again gives proof of his 
skill in writing a serious chorus for male 
voices without accompaniment. The 
part-writing is unquestionably that of 
a musician who has made a profound 
study of his medium. It is not easy to 
sing; yet an able chorus can after study 
make this song a glowing concert piece. 
It would be interesting to hear this com- 
position sung by the chorus of the New 
York Liederkranz, of which Mr. Wick is 
now the conductor. 

* * * 


Three Concert The set is called “Four 
Studies by Concert Studies for 
Cecil Burleigh Violin and Piano” (Com- 

posers’ Music Corpora- 
tion) by Cecil Burleigh and comprises a 
Prelude and Etude, a Novelette, a Valse 
Brillante and an Impromptu. The pieces 
are Mr. Burleigh’s Op. 19 and are 
dedicated to his master, Leopold Auer. 

Excellent are Mr. Burleigh’s many vio- 
lin compositions, and this set is no excep- 
tion to the general rule. The Prelude 
and Etude begins with a solemn C Minor 
movement, 4/4 time, and goes into its 
Etude part in D Minor, a key that one 
hardly expects after a Prelude in C 
Minor. But the joining is admirably 
done. Only a few persons in an audi- 
ence hearing the piece will recognize that 
its prelude and étude sections are in C 
Minor and D Minor respectively. The 
Novelette is a bright capricious piece, 
A Minor, 4/4, ending in C Major. Our 
favorite of this set is the Impromptu, be- 
ginning with a broad introduction in 
4/2 time, G Minor, one of those stately, 
slow sections which this gifted composer 
writes so distinguishedly, with fine- 
sounding double-stopping in the violin 
part and a well supporting piano part 
under it all. The introduction is but one 
page, after which a quicker section in 
6/8 begins, the theme given out by the 
violin and imitated in the left hand of 
the piano, not strictly, but enough for one 
to feel the quasi-canonic spirit. Toward 
the close the slow introduction returns 
for four measures, after which the 6/8 
part closes the piece brilliantly. 

No. III of this set of concert studies, 
the Valse Brillante is not yet at hand; it 
will be reviewed separately when it ap- 
pears from the publishers. The pieces 
are technically difficult, as their title 
indicates and are not for amateur vio- 
linists. A. W. K. 


* * 


An Excellent “The Ditson Trio Al- 
Album of Trios bum,” Vol. II, for violin, 
for Violin, ’cello and piano (Oliver 
’Cello and Ditson Co.) compiled 
Piano and arranged by Karl 
Rissland, is excellent, 
and includes, aside from a number of 
well-known compositions, a “Cantilena 
Amorosa,” by Cedric W. Lemont, a bril- 
liant Sevillana from. Massenet’s “Don 
César de Bazan,” and a very effective 
arrangement of Chopin’s Valse Brilliant, 
Op. 34, No. 2. Inevitably, it includes 
Elgar’s “Salut d’Amour,” which we have 
encountered in almost every trio collec- 
tion that has come into our hands. 


* * * 


“The Victory Riders” 
(H. W. Gray Co.) that 
fine and expressive song 
setting by Philip James 
of Theodosia Garrison’s 
poem, was considered at length in these 
columns when it appeared in its original 
form. It has now been issued as a part- 
song for male voices in the composer’s 
own arrangement, and may be heartily 
commended as a stirring and effective 
number for the programs of male chorus 
organizations. There is an ad libitum 
bass solo. F. H. M. 


Philip James’ 
“Victory 
Riders” as a 


Male Chorus 
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“Music was one of the principal 
things. I discovered a number of men 


Atmosphere” Crosses the Atlantic 
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George Fergusson, Teacher of 
Singing for Many Years in 
Berlin, Says America Has 
Begun to Acquire Charac- 
teristic Formerly the Exclu- 
sive Property of Europe— 
Students More Earnest and 
Public More Appreciative 
Than in Former Days 


EORGE FERGUSSON, the _ well- 
known teacher of singing who for 
many years held a unique position in the 
American colony in Berlin, is now estab- 
lished in New York where, he says, he 
intends to stay. 
“Entirely apart from any personal 
feeling on the subject,” said Mr. Fer- 
gusson, “I can’t see any particular rea- 


son for either students or teachers going 
to Europe now. In other days it was 
another matter but all the best teachers 
are now on this side of the Atlantic and 
the thing to do is to keep them here. The 
only thing that Europe holds out as 
an attraction, is that vague, immaterial 
‘atmosphere,’ and even that is no longer 
the exclusive property of the older coun- 
tries. Atmosphere is growing here in 
an amazing way and the thing to do is 
to develop it. 

“Coming back to America after 
twenty-five years absence, I find the most 
extraordinary difference in America, I 
mean in regard to music and the attitude 
of the general public toward it. There 
is a much broader appreciation of the 
best music, a higher valuation of talent 
and a deeper respect given to the musi- 
clan. 

“IT remember on one occasion many 
years ago, I was sitting in the smoker of 
a Pullman with two other men, both 
strangers, who were telling how they 
had made their way in the world. One 
said he had arrived in New York as a 
boy with one dollar in his pocket and 
now, twenty years after, he owned five 
factories. The other walked on foot to 
San Francisco, and now was worth a 
quarter of a million. Finally one of 
them turned to me and said: ‘Now, 
we’ve told you about ourselves, tell us 
something about yourself.’ ‘Gentlemen,’ 
| said, ‘I am a musician. Now, damn you, 
laugh!’ And they laughed! 


American Attitude Changed 


“The point of the story is that now 
they wouldn’t laugh. The day has gone 
by when a musician, be he teacher or 
performer, was regarded as a mounte- 
bank. He has as assured a position as 
the member of any other profession. I 
regard this as the most hopeful sign of 
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George Fergusson, Teacher of Singing 
Who Has Lately Located in New York 


America’s growing appreciation of art. 
It is the renascence of the old Greek 
point of view when the artist was the 
most honored man in the community. 

“The vital factor in training a people 
musically is not altogether a matter of 
cultivating the talented individual but 
in fostering a love of music, good music, 
far and wide. This is not done entirely 
by importing a lot of foreign artists how- 
ever good they may be. That helps of 
course, but it is not the whole thing. 
You have to bring music of the better 
class into the homes and the hearts of 
tthe people. - The schools, of course are 
a tremendous influence, and in another 
generation the effect will be much more 
evident when the school children of to- 
day are grown up. As it is, the audi- 
ences of the present time are about even- 
ly divided as regards men and women, 
whereas not so long ago, the women out- 
numbered the men by many times. It 
has been said, you know, that when any 
movement is confined to one sex or to 
one class, it cannot succeed. That is 
where Europe is superior to America as 
regards music. I remember once in Ger- 
many at the house of Franz Ries, hear- 
ing an evening of chamber music when 
the piano parts were played by the police 
commissioner of the town. Can you see 
that in New York? 

“With the individual pupil, I find a 
difference in attitude toward work. His 
viewpoint is less narrow and he realizes 
that much is to be learned from other 
pupils as well as from his teacher. A\l- 
ways, in Berlin, I gave my lessons with a 
number of pupils in the studio at a time, 
and I do the same thing here. Pupils 
learn by watching and listening just as 
well as they do by personal instruction. 
This is probably because when another 
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person is having a lesson the tension is 
less strong with the listener and he feels 
that he could do the thing that the 
teacher is trying to get the other pupil 
to do. Pupils’ musicales too, are in- 
valuable, but I think, to derive the maxi- 
mum benefit, they should not be given 
with the idea of showing off the teacher’s 
work but to give the student practise in 
singing before people. 

“Students make a mistake in always 
wanting to hear perfect performances. 
You can learn as much from hearing a 
person sing badly as you can from hear- 
ing a person sing well. It’s the same 
thing with all music. I tell my pupils 
to go to any opera performance they can 
because you can become familiar with 
an opera by hearing it badly done quite 
as easily as you can from hearing the 
most perfect performance possible. It 
is quantity more that quality that 
familiarizes you with things. 


Music in Internment Camp 


_ “One of the most striking examples 
In my experience, of what music will 
do for a mass of people, was in the 
camp at Ruhleben near Berlin where I 
was interned for three years. There 
were about 4500 British subjects of all 
nationalities and when we were first 
there, there was nothing to do, no place 
to go, and we just sat around day after 
day. Gradually the authorities let us 
organize and by the end of the first year, 
Ruhleben was a community with schools, 
a chorus, an opera company and in every- 
thing except liberty to go out of the 
camp, a flourishing town, 


with splendid voices, one in particular, a 
young Russian who in exchange for vo- 
cal lessons taught me his language. We 
organized an excellent orchestra and 
gave a performance of ‘The Messiah’ 
with our own chorus and soloists. 
“However, that is past history now. 
As far as I am concerned, I am a fixture 
in this country. I have bought a farm 
in Maine so I am now a landowner and 
I shall very shortly take out my citizen- 
ship papers, so you see, I believe in 
America in every way, musically and 
personally!” J. A. H. 





Van der Veer and Miller on Tour in 
Southwest 


Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, and 
Reed Miller, tenor, are now on tour in 
the West and Southwest. On Oct. 17 
they opened at Fort Worth, Tex. Den- 
ton, Gransville, Brownwood, San Angelo, 
Hereford, Tex., Flagstaff, Ariz., E] Paso, 
Kingsville, and Laredo, Tex.; Altus and 
Bartlesville, Okla.; Parsons, Atchison 
and Topeka, Kan.; and Clay Center, 
Friend, Lincoln and Omaha, Neb., were 
listed for visits. They will not return to 
New York before Dec. 1. En route East 
after their present Western tour, the 
Millers will appear in joint recital in 
Bristol, Va., on Nov. 25. 





William Bachaus, who has just re- 
turned from a tour of South America, 
and has not been heard in the United 
States for eight years, will make his ap- 
pearance in New York in a recital at the 
Town Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
Nov. 12. 
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/ was shouts for Gentle. 


The audience went mad, as only a San Francisco audience can. 
1 2 Io 7s) 
They have followed the ups and downs of Alice Gentle’s career 
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The spectators were fairly spellbound—too much affected to 


utter a sound until long after the curtain closed. 
Such shouting as the oldest opera- 


h goer in the crowd has seldom heard.—San Francisco Call. 


Then it 





and it did their hearts good to see this woman, whom most of them, 


° yy y ” . > . - > : ‘ 
in Shakespeare’s phrase, “vow they love,” come so splendidly into 


genuine. 
The “Bravo's!” 
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Francisco Bulletin. 


Direction of » 
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her own.—San Francisco Examiner. 


Alice Gentle’s triumph was tremendous, the enthusiasm she created was 
At the end of the evening the audience remained to cheer her. 
came from every part of the house. 
handkerchiefs and fans, and men in evening dress shouted at her, and the 
galleries went wild over her magnificent performance. ; 
many flowers sent over the footlights that all the principals were kept 
busy for a full two minutes handing them to her.—San Francisco Daily 


She tore at the heartstrings of her hearers. 
their impressions of the sombre music they must remember always 
the primitive emotions depicted in the voice ot Alice Gentle.—San 
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~ CLUBS BEGIN MUSIC 


Three Concerts Start Year 
Auspiciously—Award of 
Scholarship 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 22.—Seattle’s 
musical organizations are beginning the 
season auspiciously. The first program 
for members of the Ladies’ Musical Club 
on Oct. 10 was arranged by Carrie Raser 
and Mrs. Philip Gearhart, and those 
who appeared were Helen Ferryman, 
pianist; Mrs. Romeyn Jansen, mezzo- 
soprano; Ruth Pepper Rengstorff, vio- 


linist; Elizabeth Straith-Miller, soprano, 
and Mrs. Charles K. Phillips, Edna Mc- 


OF SEATTLE SEASON 


Donagh and Leone Langdon, accom- 
panists. 

The annual musicale under the aus- 
pices of the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at the Hotel Washington was given by 
Mrs. Russell F. Thrapp, soprano; Ernest 
Fitzsimmons, violinist; Alfred La Salle, 
vocalist, and Carolyn Swing, accom- 
panist. 

Archie A. Ruggles, tenor, sang at the 
fiftieth musicale of the Sunset Club, Mrs. 
Frederick Bentley assisting at the piano. 

Hazel Waechter has won the free 
scholarship offered by A. F. Venino, head 
of the piano department of the Univer- 
sity of Washington. 

Irving M. Glen, dean of the depart- 
ment of music, University of Washing- 
ton, has formed a glee club and an en- 
semble chorus. 





BEHYMER AT LONG BEACH 


Manager Makes Plans to Bring Los 
Angeles Forces There 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Oct. 22.—L. E. 
Behymer, the impresario, spent a day 
at Long Beach, last week, and made 
arrangements whereby the Los Angeles 


Symphony has been added to the Phil- 
harmonic Course of concerts to be given 
this season, under the management of 
William Conrad Mills. The orchestra 
will give the initial concert in Music 
Week, Dec. 5. 

Mr. Behymer met the Community 
Service music committee and also at- 
tended the reception at Polytechnic High 
School, conducted by Helen M. Sargent, 
when a short musical program was given 
by Mrs. Ralph Oliver, soprano, Rollo 
Alford, tenor, and Jules Lipski, violinist, 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Under the auspices of the Woman’s 


Music Study Club, Homer Grunn, com- 
poser-pianist, and Bertha Winslow- 
Vaughn, soprano, both of Los Angeles, 
appeared in concert, Oct. 11, before a 
large audience in the George Washing- 
ton School Auditorium. 

Lucy E. Wolcott, soprano, gave a cos- 
tume recital of French and Indian songs 
recently and was well received by a large 
audience. She was assisted by Mrs. 
Bruce Evans, pianist, and Rena Sen- 
seney, organist, and Ruth Zody. 

A. M. G. 





Frida Stjerna Opens San Antonio Club’s 
Season 


SAN ANTONIO, Oct. 22.—The first con- 
cert of the Tuesday Musical Club was 
given at the St. Anthony Hotel with 
Frida Stjerna, mezzo-soprano, as the 
soloist. Miss Stjerna, who had Mrs. 
Lawrence A. Meadows as her accompan- 
ist, had a very large audience for her 
program of Scandinavian and English 


songs. Numbers by Beethoven, Berg, 
Kjerulf, Mana-Zucca, Horsman, Camp- 
bell-Tipton and Fay Foster were super- 
seded in interest by her delivery of the 
aria, “Il est doux,” from Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade,” and in brilliancy by the 
Norwegian Echo Song. She had to give 
several extras. 





Edwin H. Lemare and Frederic B. Stiven 
Give Organ Recitals at Urbana 


URBANA, ILL., Oct. 24.—Two organ re- 
citals have been recent events of great 
interest here. One was given by Edwin 
H. Lemare, who not long since resigned 
the post of municipal organist in San 
Francisco, and is about to take a similar 
position in Portland, Me., and the other 
by Frederic B. Stiven, director of the 
music department of the University of 
Illinois. Mr. Lemare played composi- 
tions by Bach, Dubois, Hoffman, Wagner, 
Hollins, and his own Sonata No. 1 in F. 
Mr. Stiven’s program was made up of 
numbers by Rheinberger, Boéllmann, 
César Franck, Pietro Yon, George W. 
Andres, and Guilmant. The first con- 
cert of the Symphony course will be 
given by the Cincinnati Symphony. The 
tickets for all of the musical courses are 
selling rapidly. ry. BD B&B. 





Artists to Appear in Phoenix 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., Oct. 24.—The first 
number of the artists’ series sponsored 
iby the Musicians’ Club will be a recital 
by Mabel Garrison, on Nov. 7. Other at- 
tractions early in November will be the 
Dunbar Operg Company, which will pre- 
sent “Bohemian Girl,” “Martha” and 
“Carmen.” Eugene Redewill is manag- 
ing the opera performances. H. M. R. 


CEDAR FALLS, Iowa, Oct. 25.—Jean- 
nette Sheerer, who has been on the Chau- 
taugqua Circuit for the past two years, 
has been appointed second clarinet-player 
with the Chicago Symphony. 





KARLE AND ROS OPEN NEW 
CONCERT COURSE AT TACOMA 


Joint Recital Marks Inauguration of 
Katharine Rice’s Series—Dunbar 
Company in “Robin Hood” 


TAcoMA, Oct. 22.—Theo Karle and En- 
rique Ros, pianist, appeared at the Ta- 
coma Theater on Oct. 10 at the first re- 
cital organized by the new concert man- 
ager, Katharine Rice. Mr. Karle, who 
is well known to Tacoma was welcomed 
by a splendid audience that showed its 
appreciation with repeated demands for 
encores. Enrique Ros shared honors 
with him and was also recalled many 
times. Harold Hicks was accompanist 
for Mr. Karle. 

“Robin Hood” was presented by the 
Dunbar Opera Company on Oct. 11 and 
12, before capacity houses. 

The season in Tacoma was formally 
opened on Oct. 4 by the concert of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club at the First 
Christian Church. The artists were 
Lucile Bradley, Tacoma pianist; Mrs. 
Donald Doud, violinist, and Harrison 
Raymond, lyric tenor, from Bellingham. 
Mr. Raymond was accompanied by Rose 
Schwinn. E. M. M. 





Scotti Artists Visit Salt Lake City 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Oct. 22.—The 
Scotti Grand Opera Company visited this 
city and presented two operas, “Carmen” 
at the afternoon performance and ‘La 
Bohéme” in the evening. The attendance 
at “Carmen” was a bit lighter than an- 
ticipated, but the “Bohéme” was played 
to a much better house. The principals 
were all well received. M. M. F. 





Marjorie Squires, contralto, is mak- 
ing her New York début in recital at 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 29. 
Her program will include songs in the 
original German by Brahms and Strauss. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thrity-sixth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Cirele 5829 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Michael Posner Baxte 


Teacher of the Violin 
119 West 87th Street, New York 
*Phone Schuyler 5889 


Mme. J. L. Bayerlee 


ARTIST TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 502 W.113th St., N.Y. Onathedral 7960 
Auditions by appointment only. 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown Lygrie Diction 
OCerrect Pronunciation—Distinct Exmun- 
ciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
i W. 89th St.. New York Tel., Riverside 2605 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
60 West 67th Street. N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 


Giuseppe Campanari 


ITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West Dnd Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

; TEACHER OF SINGING 

Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., N. Y. 
"Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Address: 115 East 69th St., New 
Tel, 8628 Rhinelander 








Studio: 























York, 





Remo Cortesi 
VOICE COACH 


257 W. 86th St., New York 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street, 
New York City 


Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
Teacher of Piano specializing in the 
Training of Teachers. 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 


Mary Ursula Doyle 
SOPRANO 
Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Carnegie Hall 


Schuyler 5910 











Studio 834 New York 


Grace Elliott 


CONCERT 
Btudio 608-4 


OCONDUCTOR—O0ACH— 
John Warren Erb Pee pe 


Tel. Columbus 2297 
Address: 837 West 72nd Street. New York 





ACCOMPANIST 
Carnegie Hall 





uucy Feagin 
TEACHER OF DRAMATIC ART 


Pupil of Mrs. Milward Adams 
Studio 915 Carnegie Circle 2634 





Adriaan E. Freni Teacher of Singing 
Fifteen Years with Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 809 Carnegie Hall 


Caroline Beeson Fry 
Summer Season at Seal Harbour, Maine 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 814—Carnegie Hall—New York 
Tel. Circle 821 


Russell Snively Gilbert 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Practical course for vocal students in Piano and the 
sedge mee foundation. Studio 123 Carnegie Hall, 
ew York. 


Victor Harris 

Teacher of Singing in all its branches 

THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3058 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


LILLIAN MILLER Hemstreet 


FRANK Teachers of Singing 
560 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 























Caroline Lowe Hovey 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 


Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Arthur J. Hubbard 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON : - - - + 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
has returned from Europe 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 


Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall 1018, New York, Circle 1350 


Frederick Johnson 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Director of Music Department 
Bradford Academy. Bradford. Mass. 


Kingswell-Smith Ernest Pianist | 


Miss Mason’s School, Tarrytown 
Brooklyn Cons. of. Music 
Private Studio: 610 West 116th Street, New York 
Telephone 3040 Morningside 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
8 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 





MASS. 

















Studios: 212 W. 59th St.. New York 





Faculty Institute of Musical Art, New York City. 





Private Studio: 1061 Madison Avanue. 
Baritone 
McCall Lanham Teacher "of Singing 


Scudder School, New York. 
Chevy Chase School. Washington. D. O. 
Private Studio: 2498 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Riverside 6569 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


583 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7498 Schuyler 


Elsie Lyén 
Mezzo-Contralto 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
805 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Chev. Eduardo Marzo 
(Author of ‘“‘The Art of Vocalisation’’) 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 
Studio 846 W. 7ist St., New York 
Phone Col. 2019 


E. Sheffield Marsh 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 112 Carnegie Hall Pouch Mansion, a 
Tel. Cirele 0614 Tel. Prospect 811 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Spectalty) 
216 W. 56th St. "Phone Oircle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Votce Oulture Repert 
818 West 57th Street 
Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer voice 
828-829 Carnegie Hall. New York Circle 1850 
SUMMBER TERM **. SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


Mme. Nressen-Stone 
Meszo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Oo. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


O .. Lyric—Coloratur 
Adele Luis Rankin “7i\nno —_ 
Concerts—Oratorio—Oostume Recitals 
Teacher of 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Rroadway New York "Phone Bryant 1274 


Elsa Riefflin soprano 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Residence, 220 Wadsworth Ave. 
Wadsworth 2828 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 


Henry F. Seibert 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading. 
Pennsylvania 
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New York Oity 





























Sittig Trio 
Violin, 
Fred. V. Sittig, 167 West 80th Street, 
Schuyler 9520 


*Cello and Piano 
New York 





Dan W. Smith 


BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Greensboro, N. C. High Point, N. O. 


Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOWVPANIST COACH 
Studio, 115 East 34th St., City 
Murray Hill 9827 
Tuesdays and Fridays 








Anna Ruzena Sprotte 
School of Vocal Art 
Fifth Floor, Tajo Bldg., First and Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
483 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schujjer 2015 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 


New York 
1687 Washington Ave. Tel. Briarcliffe—ss 


Charles Tamme 
Teacher of Singin 
264 West 93rd St., New 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420. 


Emilio Vaccaro 
Italian Diction—Literature—Translation 
For OPERA and CONCERT 
Studio 1865 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
Near 178th Street Phone 8688 Wadswort? 


Frederic Warren 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
870 Central Park West, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 136. By Appointment only. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Crystal Waters wezzo Sonrano 
Teacher of Singing Concert Singer 
(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 
*Phone Plaza 322 


Arthur E. Westbrook 


Director, Dumbar American School of 
pera 
5401 Cornell Avenue, Chicago 
‘Phone Hyde Park 596 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologue 


810 Carnegie Hall New York 
. Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Onrera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Woice Production without Interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Productio! 
Stndio: 333 West End Avenue, NEW YORK 
Phone—Columbus 5217 


Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing 
MMB. ANNA N. ZIEGLER. Director 
All singers made self-supporting. 
Metropolitan Gpera House, 1425 Broadway, N. ! 
New York and Asbury Park. 
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Ww NIKISCH TRIUMPHS IN BUENOS AIRES 
IMA 
AT . ’ . . = oe was heard as soloist in Tchaikovsky and 
Th j 
a , e opera has just closed after a fine 
announces Sensation—Season of a _ pos 
’ anizza and Giorgio Polacco. Great suc- 
| 2p. Opera Ends cesses were achieved by the artists well 
Ta BUENOS ArrEs, Sept. 16.—In his first known to America, such as Barrientos, 
a that the visit to this country Arthur Nikisch, the MRZO Galefl, Horgiolh, Martinelli, and 
who famous conductor, has created a formed a company and is touring the 
omed sensation. He is conducting the sym- Provinces, giving a series of operas with 
J its e phony concerts, and night after night he tremendous success. 
. for receives ovations from the crowds that Camilo Bonetti, manager of the Colon, 
ors fill up the Colon to hear his Beethoven, has made no plans for next season, and 
nany Schubert and Wagner readings. Mitja many managers have applied for the 
anist Nikisch, a young pianist of much talent, theater. TAGRINE. 
oe OF TORONTO ARTISTS FOR CHARLESTON die Howell and Mary Sparkman, pro- 
atieitaiaia gram committee. 
nally Musical Society Organizes Concert Series wane ne es a eee a 
¥ - : , orary committee for the arleston 
eo has engaged . Campaign - . ope is n dersgegs J poh tgp Society, aeneness 
HARLESTON, ‘ a ct. 22.—The at an intensive campaign will be ar- 
were Charleston Musical Society for its third ranged shortly to raise the $30,000 stock 
Mrs. ; y i i 
a season is organizing a series of twelve Company with which to place the orches- 
= concerts, and at eight of these visiting tra ona firm financial basis. The Musi- 
ye artists will appear. These are: Ernest ‘al Union of the city has promised its 
M. ' Schelling, Nov. 13; Lucrezia Bori, Nov. co-operation, and plans are now being 
27; Kathleen Parlow, Dec. 18; Josef worked out for a series of concerts. 
ity Hofmann, Jan. 8; Ferenc Vecsey, Jan. —— 
22; Flonzaley Quartet, Feb. 5; Cecil Fan- — al ; : 
-The BARITO NE ning, Feb. 19, and the Cincinnati Sym- Hamlin Impresses at Buffalo Festival 
| this l phony Orchestra, March 19. The four BUFFALO, Oct. 15.—At his appearance 
we other concerts to be given by the local at the National American Music Festival 
in members, will be in the form of chamber last week, George Hamlin, tenor, made 
: . . . . 1 oa ee. music, and rehearsals for the various ~~ ‘ a ire 
1 an- As the principal soloist of the Festival celebrating trios, quartets and quintets are well un- Me of the most favorable impressions 
layed ; a der way. The society, believing that that he has ever made locally. Idealized 
om its Twenty-Fifth Anniversary music should be within the reach of Negro, Spirituals, were, sung by Mr. 
4 everyone, has made but slight alteration ‘ é “rence a 
in its scale of prices; in fact, it has often brought to them. Among his other 
mak- . lowered the cost of the majority of the numbers were Branscombe’s “At the 
il sat February 18-20-21-22, 1922 seats. In consequence, the twelve con- Postern Gate”; Campbell-Tipton’s “The 
. 29. certs may be heard for the minimum sum CYrying of Water,” written for and dedi- 
| the of $4 and the best box seats are but $20, cated to Mr. Hamlin; Florence Turner 
ANSS. with a scale between to fit all pocket- Maley’s “In a Garden Wild”; and two 


songs by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, “Ah, 


9 


books. At the annual meeting recently 
the officers of the past two seasons were 
re-elected for the ensuing year and are: 
W. Gordon McCabe, president; Mrs. R. 


_ Mr. Barclay’s Tour under the Direction of 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Love but a Day” and “June. In re- 
sponse to the applause he gave also Mrs. 
Beach’s “The Year’s at the Spring,” and 


























— G. Rhett, first vice-president; John C. this he had to repeat. Francis Moore 
j ] Foster, second vice-president; Nathalie WS Mr. Hamlin’s accompanist. 
, , ; J " 4 Dotterer secretary; F G Davies treas- a. “cae 
ennsylvania Buildis r, secretary; F'. G. Davies, trea: EE x 
. Jee a4 l hiladelphia urer; Maud W. Gibbon, manager; Made- William Simmons, baritone, has re- 
© leine Marks, assistant manager; Mabel cently been engaged to make records for 
= Webber, librarian; John C. Foster, Ad- the Columbia Graphophone Company. 
(Mgt. Walter Anderson) 
66 ° 77 © : nd 
As “Aida” in the Sensational Production of 
°9 s o . e 
Verdi’s Masterpiece at the Maine Festival, Oct. 7 and 11, Exemplifies 
he Portland Daily Press, Oct. 12: 
PHOEBE CROSBY SINGS TITLE ROLE WITH GREAT CHARM 
k “Has a lyric soprano of exceptional range, coupled with a warmth and 
volume of tone that make it admirably adapted to operatic use.” 
The Portland Herald, Oct. 12: 
ution f PHOEBE CROSBY SCORES TRIUMPH IN “AIDA” 
“Sang the title role in a most pleasing and artistic manner, both from a 
c tb : musical and dramatic standpoint. Her voice is peculiarly smooth, rich and 
= " of excellent quality, to which is added a careful, thoughtful attention to those 
q little details only realized by the truly artistic vocalist and actor. Ringing 
ts with a vibrancy in the climaxes and mellowing in the tender passages, it is 
not to be wondered at that Miss Crosby has made such rapid strides as an 
only. operatic star. Her rendition of the title role is artistry of the first magnitude, 
considered from every possible standpoint.” 
Bangor Daily Commercial, Oct. 8: 
nger PHOEBE CROSBY WINS A PERFECT OVATION IN ROLE OF “AIDA” 
‘Seldom has so young a singer shown such maturity, such pose, such train- 
ing, coupled with the royal gift of song which is hers in that magnificent 
voice. ‘If ever the mantle of Nordica shall fall con a Maine singer it will be 
— on Phoebe Crosby,’ declared Director Chapman.” 
>] of : Bangor Daily News, Oct. 8: 
PHOEBE CROSBY WINS AN OVATION AS “AIDA” 
“Her characterization of title role of Verdi's masterpiece revealed another 
soprano to add to the long list of which Nordica and Carey are foremost. 
It was in this number (‘I Sacri Norni’) that Phoebe Crosby made her first 
appearance and she won the plaudits of her audience in no uncertain manner. 
mper This aria is the acid test of a soprano and Miss Crosby met the test in a 
ne wonderful manner. She is not only a singer with clear, strong and harmoni- 
r York ’ ous voice, but also an actress who gives to her interpretation the force of 
— : graceful and talented action. . . . She has the true dramatic style. 
ne Bs The clarity of her enunciation, the freshness, clearness and excellent timbre 
M of her smooth and delightful voice, the intelligence with which the difficult 
. ; role was presented, showed her to be a singer of excellent taste and insight.” 
‘ Photo by Morse, N. Y. ss 
ae TORRIANI STUDIOS, 301-302 Carnegie Hall, New York Phow by Morse, N. Y. 
a. : Telephone 1350 Circle 
— FERDINAND E. L. TORRIANI 
GRACE A. NEWELL, Associate Teacher and Coach BELLE FELTON, Accompanying and Sight Reading 
N.B.—Another Torriani exponent, Edna Fields, Mezzo-Soprano-Contralto, will give Début Recital in Aeolian Hall, Friday evening, Nov. 4. 
N. Wanagement: Antonin Sawyer, Inc. 
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PORTLAND CLUBS RESUME ACTIVITIES 


Mrs. Julia Marquam, 





Opening Concerts Presented 
By Two Leading Organiza- 
tions 
PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 22.—Portland’s 


B. Torrey, corresponding 


Henry W. Metzger, Mrs. 


vice-president; 
Mrs. Loring K. Adams, secretary; Mrs. 
Donald Spencer, treasurer; Mrs. Harry 
i secretary ; 
board members, Mrs. Fletcher Linn, Mrs. 
A. S. Kerry, Mrs. John F. Logan, Mrs. 
Charles E. 


Club, spoke interestingly on the music 
work in San Francisco women’s clubs. 
The various department activities be- 
gan Oct. 10, and the following members 
have charge: Junior, Mrs. E. Georly 
Swanson, director, L. H. Hansen, chair- 
man; intermediate, Mrs. J. C. Hollister, 
director, Mary E. Bullock, chairman; 
chorus, Mrs. Rose Coursen-Reed, direc- 
tor, Mrs. J. L. Stafford, chairman; musi- 


with the faculty. The supper table was 
In charge of Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, 
Mrs. Donald Spencer, Mrs. John Ross 
Dickson and Mrs. A. S. Kerry. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, lecturer of the 
Dunning system of musical fundamen- 
tals, has returned from a trip to Seat- 
tle, Everett, Bellingham and adjacent 
towns and plans to leave soon for an ex- 
tended trip East. 





two leading musical clubs, the MacDowell 
Club and the Monday Musical Club, have 
resumed their activities. 

The opening musicale of the MacDow- 
ell Club was held Oct. 4, at the Hotel 
Multnomah, with Jane Burns Albert, 
soprano, as soloist, assisted by Irene 
Hampton of Seattle, pianist and accom- 
panist. Mrs. Albert was extended a cor- 
dial welcome, this being her first appear- 
ance in recital after a year’s absence 
from Portland. Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, 
president of the club, made a short ad- 
dress. Mrs. Thomas has appointed a 
large committee to co-operate with the 
Portland Symphony in securing its quota 
of subscriptions. The personnel of the 
executive board of the MacDowell Club 
is: Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, president; 


Sears, Mrs. Maurice Seitz, Mrs. Walter 
Bliss, Mrs. Ralph E. Moody, Mrs. J. R. 
Dickson and Mrs. J. W. Hill. 

The Monday Musical Club held a pleas- 
ant reunion for its members in the 
club rooms, Oct. 3. An attractive pro- 
gram was given, Mrs. Blanche William 
Segersten, soprano; Mrs. L. W. Waldorf, 
violinist, and Mary Bullock, pianist, act- 
ing as soloists. Following the program 
a detailed explanation of the course of 
study to be presented this year was 
given by Mrs. Walter May, chairman of 
the program committee, who will feature 
in the course American composers and 
American music. Mrs. A. R. Mattingly, 
president of the club, gave an address of 
welcome, and Mrs. John McAul, presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Civic Musical 








MANAGEMENT 


WALTER ANDERSON 
62 West 45th St., New York 


CHARLES 


TROXELL 


TENOR 


A successful singer of “The Messiah” 


‘é 


. . adequate in the varied styles 
of ‘lyric, florid and dramatic song de- 
manded here by Handel, and sings 
emotionally.”—Boston Globe. 


‘“<é 


. . refined style commended him. 
Sang the long runs in ‘Ev’ry Valley’ 
with gratifying and equably formed 
tones.”"—Newark (N. J.) Evening 
News. 
i . . Sang well and consistently, 
his brilliant aria being “Thou Shalt 
Break Them.’”—Wilmington (Del.) 
News. 


sé 


. a lovely lyric voice of abso- 
lute purity and sweetness that gave 
a spiritual meaning to the text.’ 
Washington (D. C.) Times. 




















VIRZI 1IOVINO 
Trade Mark Regis’d 


Reg. U. S. and 
___ Foreign Pat. Off. 

















The Greatest Discovery in the History of the String Instruments. 


The VIRZI 


66 | 
Tone Producer” 
Brings the Glow of Life to the Violin 


ENDORSED AND USED BY 


CASALS—KREISLER—TIRINDELLI—MUSIN tl 
BETTI—SPALDING—HEIFETZ—THIBAUD 
And Many Other of the Greatest Artists |B | 


A device placed in the instrument to produce a more 


Write for Circular “A” 


J.  & J. VIRZI BROS., _ 507 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 





mellow tone! 
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Management MUSIC 





GRAHAM 


McNAMEE 


American Baritone 


Graham McNamee makes excellent use of a well trained voice which is 
of agreeable quality and managed with artistic skill. Was at his best 
in Handel’s ‘‘O Ruddier than the Cherry,’’ which revealed him as an oratorio 
singer par excellence.—By Henry T. Finck, New York Evening Post. 


RECITAL—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 


8 East 34th St., New York 








T 


Organist, 5th Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 


Artist Accompanist 
7 West 55th St., New York 





Piano Instruction 
Circle 2937 





CORINNE MORGAN WELSH Contralto 


ORATORIO 
CHARLES Pearson, 40 East 51st Street, New York 


CONCERT 


Concert Direction: 


RECITAL 








cal analysis, Martha B. Reynolds, direc- Portland in November. - 


She will return to 
I. C. 





tor, Mrs. Scott Kent, chairman; French, 
Mme. Emil Closset, director, Mrs. J. R. 
Whitney, chairman; membership, Mrs. 
E. G. Leighy, chairman. The officers of 
the club are: President, Mrs. A. R. Mat- 


CLAUDE 
WARFORD 

















tingly; vice-presidents, Mrs. William ee 
Senarhe: Mrs. George W. Burt; secre- Teacher of Singing 
taries, Mrs. E. M. Ringer, Mrs. B. B. Metropolitan Opera 
Banning, Elizabeth Johnson, Mrs. Harry . ons” tk F oreeny n. y. 
A. Altnow; treasurer, Mrs. Lewis J. 
Ruhl. 

The Orpheus Male Chorus, Inc., Wil- ILLUSTRATED TALK on 
liam Mansell Wilder, conductor, has re- MUSICAL PEDAGOGY 
sumed rehearsals with a larger number applied to 


RHYTHM and Sight Singing 


of members than ever, sixty being at'the 
Thursday, Nov. 17th, 8 P.M. 


Multnomah Hotel at the rehearsal this 
week, 

The Cadman Music Club presented 
Mrs. Henning Carlson, Mrs. Walter May 
and Mrs. Paul Vosburgh in piano numbers 


giwen by 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
Admission Free 


“Rose Room,” PLAZA HOTEL, N.Y.C. 





and Mrs. Freeman, Mrs. Charles Moody, 


‘ “4 Symphony Orchestra in Brass’’ 
Mrs. Edgar Allen Densmore in vocal 


GOLDMAN CONCERT 


numbers. Mrs. Richard Mulholland and 

Mrs. Densmore gave the ios i gaa of BAND 

Italian composers represented. rs. WIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
George E. Jeffery, accompanied by Mrs. nee Rnieabes 

Trayle, played a violin number. The Met.: ROGER DE BRUYN 


1540 Broadway New York 





club requires one-half of its members 








to take part in each meeting and is doing 


excellent work on its programs. MARY 
About 500 guests were entertained 
Oct. 6, at the annual reception of the A B | A 
Ellison-White Conservatory. A musical 
program was given by members of the SOPRANO 


faculty, including David Campbell, direc- 
tor; J. Erwyn Mutch, F. Gray and Chris- 
tian Poole. Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Ellison 
and Mr. and Mrs. C. H. White received 


Concerts — Recitals — Festivals 
Available Season—1921-22 
Address: c/o Musical America 
501 Fifth Ave., New York 





Iva Krupp Bradley 


Pupil of Clara Willenbucher, Berlin 
(Personally Recommended by Mme. Lilli Lehman) 


The Fundamentals of Tone Production 
The Correction of Misused Voices 
145 West 55th Street, New York Telephone Circle 4028 








HARRIET 


FOSTER 


VOICE BUILDER AND COACH 


Contralto Soloist 
Manhattan Congregational Church 


Announces the re-opening of her studio for the 


Season 1921-1922 
235 W. 102d Street, New York City 


Telephone Riverside 6400 














‘*‘A woman who can think and a woman who 
can sing combined in one.’’—Olin Downes in 
Boston Poet, April 15, 1921. 


Concerts; Recitals; Oratorio 
ADDRESS: 


DALE 


SOPRANO 


56 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone Col. 8017 








GEORGE FERGUSSON 


INTERNATIONALLY EMINENT VOCAL TEACHER 
New York Studio Open Sept. 15th 


For Terms address 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Mer., 25 West 86, New York City. 








STUART MASON 


American Representative of Isidor Philipp 
Successor to Louis C. Elson as Lecture Authority 
STUDIO IN BOSTON 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Manager, 25 West S6th Street, New York. 











The BELGIAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, Inc. 


Ovide Musin, President-Director 
Announces 


FOUR FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
OVIDE MUSIN, Violin; LESLIE HODGSON, Piano; 
EDITH "MOXOM-GRAY, Piano; EDUARDO MARZO, Voice. 








Competition Oct. 29th. For particulars apply Secretary, 51 West 76th St., New York City. 














‘KELLERMAN uote» 


Excl. Met.: 
s Teaching Voice at Detroit Corservatory of Music 
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Aeolian Hall, New York 


JULES DAIBEF 
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HELENA MARSH IN RECITAL 


Singer Reveals Dramatic Qualities in 
Aria and Ballad Program 


Helena Marsh, in a recital at Aeolian 
{all on the evening of Oct. 21, employed 





JULIETTE 


VELTY 














French 
Lyric Soprano 
Songs and Legends 
of Brittany and Belgium 
in costume. Available for 
Concerts, Recitals, Private Mu- 
sicales and _ Clubs. Teaching 
French Diction and Lyric Interpreta- 

tion at the American Institute of Applied 


Music. 
For Appointment Address 


Care of KLIBANSKY STUDIOS 
212 West 59th St. New York 











* 





MAMPELL 


Contralto 


a contralto voice of power intelligently 
and with expression, but was apt to be- 
come over-realistic in her portrayal of the 
emotions. For example, the dramatic 
qualities which Miss Marsh properly dis- 
played in an aria like the Lament of 
Lia, in Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue,” 
are out of place in the treatment of 
simple ballads; yet her reading of Four- 
drain’s “Promenade of the Mule,” while 
delightfully vivacious, was marred by the 
introduction of this strenuous note. She 
was much more successful in Natalie 
Townsend’s setting of “Petite Pensée,” 
one of the features of the recital in its 
consistent expression, and in the excel- 
lent example it furnished of mezza-voce 
singing. Alice Barnett’s voluble “Night- 
ingale Lane,” with the ripple of music so 
well depicted by both voice and piano, 
was also distinctly effective. The pro- 
gram, sung in Italian, English, French 
and Swedish, included “The Day Is 
Dull,” a ballad of much charm, composed 
by Walter Henry Rothwell, and dedicated 
to Miss Marsh, who sang it with full ap- 
preciation of its graphic mood. “Alone 
Upon the Housetops,” declamatory in its 
appeal, gave an instance of the singer’s 
development in the rich lower range. 
Miss Marsh’s voice bore signs of strain 
in the middle of the scale, and her breath 
control was not’ perfect. Moreover, 
her high tones were not quite free. But 
she is undoubtedly a singer of tempera- 
ment. Rodney Saylor gave valuable as- 
sistance as accompanist. Miss Marsh 
was recalled many times by the large 
audience and sang several encore pieces. 





Welsh singing societies will be largely 
represented at a “Welsh Night,” during 
the exposition of “America’s Making” to 
be given in a New York Armory, Oct. 29 
to Nov. 12. “The March of the Men of 
Harlech” will be sung by a great com- 
bined chorus. 


What the New York Critics Wrote About Her 
Aeolian Hall Recital, October 14th, 1921 


NEW YORK TIMES, Oct. 15. 


“Edna Mampell, possessor of a bell-like contralto voice that she contrives to make 
the vehicle for delicate shades of expression, gave pleasure to a large audience at 


Aeolian Hall last evening. id 
effects of deep voiced ‘Amazons’ of old. 


NEW YORK GLOBE, Oct. 15. 


“Miss Mampell gave a song recital that evidently pleased a large audience. 
singer of unusual magnetism and technical skill. 


The singer notably avoided the conventional ‘organ tone’ 


She is a 


Her personal magnetism and her gift 


of interpretation made her recital one of uncommon interest.” 


NEW YORK TELEGRAM, Oct. 15. 


“Edna Mampell is a singer of more than ordinary interest. 
In songs by Rachmaninoff and Moussourgsky she was de- 
Miss Mampell is an artistic and a convincing singer.” 


was sung with fine effect. 
lightful. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, Oct. 15. 


A group of German lieder 


RECITAL SERIES BEGUN 
BY KATHERINE BACON 


Pianist Plays First of Three 
Programs Before Large 
Audience 


Piano recital, Katherine Bacon, 
Aeolian Hall, Oct. 17, afternoon. The 
program: Rondo in A Minor, Mozart; 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme by 
Handel, Op. 24, Brahms; Impromptu in 
F Sharp, Op. 36, Berceuse, Op. 657, 
Scherzo in C Sharp Minor, Op. 39, 
Chopin; “Jeux d’Eau,” Ravel; “Eritana”’ 
(from “Iberia’), Albeniz; “Prés de la 
Mer,’ Op. 52, No. 5, Arensky; Polonaise 
in E, Liset. 

Miss Bacon, one of the new pianists 
who found favor with the New York 
public last season, began a series of 
three recitals with this program. The 
large audience present attested the fol- 
lowing she has already created for her- 
self. 

Substantial musical gifts and sound 
schooling were once more in evidence 
in this young artist’s playing of a pro- 
gram that ranged from Mozart’s Rondo 
in A minor to Liszt’s Pclonaise in E 
major, with the Handel-Brahms Varia- 
tions and Fugue filling the place usually 
assigned to a sonata. There was much 
in her playing to give pleasure to her 
hearers, particularly in the crisp, clean- 
cut touch that revivified the Mozart 
Rondo, the well-defined feeling for inner 
voices that characterized her perform- 
ance of the interminable Brahms’ Varia- 
tions and the facility with which she 
handled Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau.” 

_ But a certain dryness of tone and a 
limited command of tonal coloring, ag- 
gravated by over-indulgence in the use 
of the left pedal, militated against 








“Edna Mampell gave a recital in which she made a pleasing impression, while her { 
enunciation was careful and distinct, so that one did not need a program to understand i 


the words.” 
NEW YORK SUN, Oct. 15. , 

“Is was one of the early season’s most interesting programs 
and Miss Mampell sang it in a voice quite always adequate and 
with a nicety which made it keen listening.” 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, Oct. 15. 

“Edna Mampell gave a genuinely enjoyable recital. Reger's 
‘Mein Schatzelein’ she sang charmingly; Strauss’ ‘Traum durch 
die Dammerung’ with a fine sense of poetic values; and the 
same composer's ‘Cacilie’ with concentrated fervor.” 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL, Oct. 15. 

“Not all singers look radiant from the first note of their recitals, 
but Edna Mampell, who sang in Aeolian Hall last night, achieved 
this. Miss Mampell has a warm, ever brilliant personality, and 
she sings with that delightful union of intelligence and tempera- 
ment that is so valuable an asset. She knows how to make a 
program. Her songs were admirably chosen. The sombre charm 
of ‘Traum durch die Dammerung,’ the gay ‘Wedding Suite’ and 
the reflective mood of ‘LaVie Anterieure’ were eloquently 
‘espagnole.’ ”’ 


NEW YORK HERALD, Oct. 15. 

‘Edna Mampell sang a tastefully selected list of German lieder 
and Russian, French, American and other numbers before a large 
and evidently well-pleased audience. Her fine voice, technic 
and feeling for dramatic expression served her well. Her general 
style is intelligent and musical.’ 

NEW YORK WORLD, Oct. 15. 

“Anyone who thinks that it is impossible to build a group of 
songs in English that will hold its own artistically with the rest of 
his program should have heard Edna Mampell at Aeolian Hall last 


night. They were all worthy numbers on a program that was 
throughout of exceptional interest. Miss Mampell has a fine 
voice, and an excellent knack of interpretation, and pleased a 


good sized audience. She did ‘Traum durch die Dammerung’ beau- 
tifully. Her best work was done in four Russian songs, which 
were sung with fine imagination and tone color.” 
NEW YORK JOURNAL, Oct. 15. 

“Another recitalist of the day was Edna Mampell, contralto, 
who sang a difficult program of songs with much taste and now 
and then a flash of deeply illuminative feeling.”’ 


Recitals—Oratorios—Festivals 
Concert Direction: UNIVERSAL CONCERT BUREAU, INC., 17 E. 42nd St., New York 
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luscious beauty of effect. Nor was there 
demonstrated any subtle penetration of 
the emotional significance of the only 
music on the program that demanded 
any real depth of feeling, three Chopin 
compositions. In the _ all-too-glibly 
played Impromptu in F Sharp, and espe- 
cially in the Scherzo in C Sharp Minor, 
the pianist failed to grasp the essential 
spirit of the composition. She was more 
at home in the music that made more 
purely cerebral and technical demands. 
H. J. 


AKIMOFF SINGS WELL 
IN NEW YORK DEBUT 


Bass from Petrograd Opera 
Uses Resonant Voice in 
Effective Program 
Garvesio. Hell, Get 30, afternoon: 


Jacques Wolfe at the piano. The Pro- 
gram: Aria from “Simone Boccanegra,”’ 





Verdi; Invocation to Isis and Osiris, 
from “The Magic Flute,’ Mozart; 
“Philip’s” Aria from “Don Carlos,” 


Verdi; “Der Doppelgdnger,” Schubert; 
“Traum durch die Dimmerung,” Strauss; 
Biblical Song, Dvorak; “Deep River,” 
Burleigh; “Eros,” Grieg; Hebrew Chant, 
Rimsky-Korsakof{; “Have Pity,’ Boris 
Levenson; Aria from “Russalka,’ Dar- 
gomijsky; “North Star,’ Glinka; “The 
Flea Song,’ Moussorgsky; “O, Thou 
Sun,” Slonoff; “The Lord Is Risen,” 
Rachmaninoff ; “Death,” Gretchaninoff. 


In this, his first appearance in Amer- 
ica, Mr. Akimoff, who has been for eight 
years singing in opera in Petrograd, im- 
pressed a large audience by his fine 
qualities. He has a resonant and well- 
equalized voice, and uses it artistically, 
singing with conviction, dramatic force 
and authority. Mr. Akimoff has a keen 
sense of values, his versatility being 
aptly illustrated in this program in the 
sombre color of some of the music of 
his countrymen on the one hand, and on 
the other hand the sly merriment of the 
“Russalka” aria or the sardonic humor 
of the “Flea Song.” The _ last-men- 
tioned number was delivered with,admi- 
rable fluency, and with the fullest real- 
ization of its bizarre effect. In its ex- 
pressive’ significance “Der Doppel- 
ganger” was another notable song, the 
crescendo fully revealing the _ bass’s 
power. 

Enhanced interest was given to the 
recital by a new song, “Have Pity,” 
composed by Boris Levenson. This is an 
ardent appeal to Heaven on behalf of 
the oppressed Jews, a work distin- 
tinguished by declamatory phrases of 
passionate fervor. Mr. Akimoff vigor- 
ously declaimed the song in the Yiddish 
tongue, and Mr. Levenson, who played 
the portentous piano accompaniment, 
shared with him the honors of recalls 
so insistent that the music had to be 
repeated. 

The bass sang’*in a variety of lan- 
guages in this recital—Italian, Eng- 
lish, Russian, German, Hebrew and Yid- 
dish; and in all of them his diction was 
remarkably clear. Mr. Wolfe, accom- 
panist for all but Mr. Levenson’s song, 
ably assisted the singer. P. J. N. 





Chicago Relishes Music of Cadman and 
Tsianina 


CuHiIcaGco, Oct. 24.—Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, composer, and Princess Tsianina 
appeared in a program of Mr. Cadman’s 
compositions under the auspices of the 
Artists’ Association at the Playhouse on 
Oct. 18. Mr. Cadman played a group of 
his piano transcriptions of Indian melo- 
dies, and original works based on Indian 
themes. Princess Tsianina sang “Her 
Blanket” by Lieurance, and the Canoe 
Song from Cadman’s opera “Shanewis.” 
She possesses high interpretative ability 
and a colorful voice of unusual range. 
The artists were warmly received by a 
large audience. 
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WHITEHILL WARMLY 
GREETED AT PEORIA 


Baritone Heard in Oratorio 
and Opera Music—Recital 
by Margery Maxwell 


PeEorRIA, ILu., Oct. 22.—Clarence 
Whitehill, Metropolitan Opera baritone, 
opened the Amateur Musical Club’s sea- 
son with a recital at the Shrine Temple, 
on Oct. 14. In spite of a slight handi- 
cap occasioned by a cold, Mr. Whitehill 
gave an artistic program, which was re- 
ceived with marked favor by the large 
audience. Included in his music were 
an aria from “Elijah” and Russian, Ger- 








MME. MINNA 


KAUFMANN 


Voice Teacher 
and Coach 


Lilli Lehmann Method 


Address J. CARTALL 
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New York 
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man and American songs. The audi- 
ence was most enthusiastic over his in- 
terpretation of an aria from Verdi’s 
opera, “Don Carlos,” and the closing 
number, “The Bedouin Love Song.” Mary 
Marshall was the accompanist. 

In a recital by Margery Maxwell at 
the Shrine Temple on Oct. 6, under the 
auspices of the Peoria Teachers’ Club, 
Miss Maxwell’s beautiful voice was 
heard in a number of charming songs, 
mostly by American composers. “Pale 
Moon,” by Logan; “If You Would Love 
Me,” by Macdermid, and “Fleurette, I 
Shall Never Forget,” by Haydn Wood 
were notable. The accompanist was Cath- 
erine Foster. The Teachers’ Club spon- 
sors several concerts each season. The 
next event in its course this winter will 
be the appearance of Vera Poppé, cellist. 

The next outside attraction for the 
Amateur Musical Club will be the con- 
cert by Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, for 
two pianos, at Mohammed Temple on 
Nov. 22. 

The music department of the Women’s 
Club commenced its season with an eve- 
ning concert by Mary Welch, contralto, 
who gave a program of mostly modern 
songs and old German selections, and 
thoroughly pleased her audience. Ap- 
plause was most vigorous after her sing- 
ing of .Gluck’s “‘Che Faro Senza Eurdice” 
and Richard Hageman’s “At the Well.” 
Louella Gelason was at the “4% 
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ments, with Edwin Frank Goldman as 
instructor, has been inaugurated at Co- 
lumbia University. A circular issued by 
the Department of Extension Teaching 
states that rehearsals will be held on 
Tuesday evenings. Mr. Goldman’s Con- 
cert Band has played for four seasons 
on the Green at the University during 
the summer months. The course is open 
to all players of wind instruments who 
have had sufficient previous instruction, 
and are desirous of acquiring practical 
routine and experience in band playing. 
Thousands of serious students of music 
are unable after years of study to render 
capable service in a band, because of the 
lack of opportunity to secure any pre- 
liminary training before joining the pro- 
fessional ranks. This new course will 
be of service to those who desire to be 
trained properly in the art of band play- 
ing, either for professional or amateur 
purposes. It is proposed to create even- 
tually a full-sized concert band. Ap- 
pearances will be arranged for at the 
University as soon as the band has made 
sufficient progress. Applicants are al- 
lowed to visit the class once before reg- 
istering. 


Laros to Feature Own Work on Tour 


Earle Laros, pianist, will fiil many en- 
gagements in the East before the end 
of the year. On Jan. 6 he will start a 
tour of the Middle West with a concert 
at Freeport, Ill. He will then travel 
through Nebraska, Kentucky and Indiana 
and will probably give a Chicago recital. 
On the modern program which he has 
prepared and will use in response to re- 
quests from many cities, he will present 
a Prelude in B Minor of his own com- 
position. He will give a series of three 
recitals in Easton, Pa., his home city, 
during the fall and winter, and will also 
make some appearances with orchestra. 


New York 








Yasha Bunchuk to Make 
Début 

Yasha Bunchuk, a young Russian 
‘cellist and protégé of Glazounoff, will 
make his début in a recital on Sunday 
evening, Nov. 6, in the Town Hall. Mr. 
Bunchuk’s program will include a sonata 
by Eccles, Saint-Saéns’ concerto, and 
shorter pieces by Levenson, Bruch, Rach- 
maninoff and Glazounoff. 





Arthur Middleton Soloist with Utica 


Choir 


Arthur Middleton, following his ap- 
pearances at the Buffalo Festival and 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, fulfilled an 
engagement as soloist with the Haydn 
Men’s Chorus of Utica, N. Y., on Oct. 17. 
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Plans Indicate, It Is Said, 
Largest Music Week for 
City of Its Size—Women’s 
Club to Bring Admirable 
Array of Artists—-School of 
Music Prepares Many Ac- 
tivities 

YELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 22.— 

) Plans for a music week here which 
promises to be the biggest event of its 
kind in a city of this size, are absorbing 
the music lovers here, 

The week is planned for early Decem- 
ber, with C. B. Harter as chairman. 

Proposals for the week include several 
out-of-door events. The wonderphone, 
used with great success at the Peace 

Arch program, will be installed for the 

occasion. 

Programs are to be prepared under 
the direction of committees from lodges, 
churches, clubs and all other branches 


of the civic life. The members of the 
committees, too numerous to mention, 


Bellingham Striving to Hold 
Unique Music Week This 


Season 


UDEUAEOQEES DODONAEA ELEN CEU EAT TETAS EET ETAT TATE 


include the most prominent persons of 
the city, and of each organization rep- 
resented. 

The Women’s Music Club concert sea- 
son will bring E. Robert Schmitz, French 
pianist; Arthur Hackett, American ten- 
or, and Percy Grainger, noted Australian 
pianist. These artists will appear in 
the order named although the exact 
dates are not set. Mr. Schmitz will 
give a lecture-recital for the members 
of the club on the afternoon of his 
appearance here. 

These artists will appear in the Nor- 
mal School Auditorium. 

Local activities of the Bellingham 
Women’s Music Club will include two 
organ recitals given at local churches, to 
which the public is invited. 

For the members only, there will be 
regular monthly programs furnished by 
active members, also three recitals by 
artists from nearby cities, and one by 
local artists. 


The club meets, and will hold its reci- 
tals at the Aftermath Club House. 

The officers for the season are: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. C. K. Larrabee; first vice- 
president, Mrs. F. N. Kelly; second vice- 
president, Mrs. E. T. Mathes; recording 


secretary, Mrs F. H. Whipple; corres- 
ponding secretary, Mrs. H. H. Ells, and 
treasurer, Mrs. W. H. Vincent. 

The Bellingham School of Music, H. 
Goodell Boucher, director, has arranged 
a Lyceum Course to be given at various 
towns throughout the county, including 
Ferndale, Lynden, Blaine, Sumas, Rome 
and others. The programs will be given 
by the members of the faculty, who are 
H. Goodell Boucher, tenor; Mrs. Boucher, 
contralto; Minnie Clark, piano; Charles 
Bowen, organ; Alfred Benson, violin, 
Mabelle Parshall Burnet, dramatic read- 
ings. Members of the student body will 
also assist in presenting these programs, 
which will include classic and modern 
works. There will be monthly studio 
recitals by pupils of earlier grades; also 
three advanced students’ recitals given 
in the Garden Street M. E. Church Audi- 
torium. 


The Bellingham State Normal School, 
Dr. W. G. Nash, president, offers 
courses in music as follows: school 
music and voice taught by Mrs. Florence 
Fox Thatcher, pupil of William Court- 
ney and Francis Fisher Powers of New 
York City; piano, Ethel Gardner, gradu- 
ate, Faelton School of Music, Boston, 
and Wellesley College, teacher; violin 
and orchestra, John Roy Williams, 
teacher. 

The Normal Schools Course Lyceum 
Course includes three artists brought by 
the Woman’s Club, Schmitz, Hackett and 








ensemble. 


The unequivocal and triumphant success of George Barrére and the 


BARRERE ENSEMBLE 


(Founded by George Barrére in 1910) 


AT THE BERKEKSHIRE FESTIVAL 


Warren Storey Smith in the Boston Transcript, October 3: 
In all this music Mr. Barrére and his associates achieved a remarkable 
In it the exquisite art of Mr. Barrére found full opportunity. 


For Terms and Dates Address GEORGE BARRERE, Room 1201, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Richard Aldrich in the New 
York Times, October 1: 


Music of entrancing beauty, 
of contrasting tenderness, hu- 
mor and incisive spirit, in 
which Mr. Barrére’s art was 
never more entrancingly dis- 
played, there were perfection 
of phrasing, of rhythm, deli- 
cate beauty and variety of 
tonal color. 


H. E. Krehbiel in the New 
York Tribune, October 1: 


Finally a word of unquali- 
fied praise for Mr. Barrére, 
whose pleasing variety of 
color and expression was a 
revelation. The performance 
was an unequivocal and tri- 
umphant success. 


Victorian 


Grainger as well as_ the 
Chau- 


‘Artists, from the Ellison-White 
tauqua Lyceum Course. 

The Normal School Choral Club, Flor- 
ence Fox Thatcher, director, will give 
an oratorio, a cantata and one light 
opera. Every Wednesday morning 
a program of music will be given by 
either local or visiting artists. -The 
piano department, will offer two recitals 
in the large auditorium, during the sea- 
son, under Ethel Gardner, director and 
teacher. 

The violin and orchestra department, 
John Roy Williams, director, will give 
frequent recitals by one or more stu- 
dents, with orchestra programs. Mr. 
Williams will appear in concert, both 
morning and evening, at which time he 
will be assisted by students of the dra- 
matic art department, Victor H. Hoppe, 
director. 





George Stephas, choir singer, has 
brought suit ugainst the trustees of the 
Hellenic Orthodox Church of St. Nicholas, 
New York, for salary alleged to be owing 
to him. 
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Scranton’s Music Clubs Expand Activities 


New Auditorium Planned for Pennsylvania City—Local Choral Club’s Programs Promise 
Interesting Addition to Artist Courses—Community Brotherhood to Be Voiced in Con- 


certs by United Choirs of Lackawanna Valley 
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Photo No. 1 to 3 by Schriever; No. 5 by Hornbaker 
INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS ACTIVELY IDENTIFIED WITH SCRANTON’S MUSICAL LIFE 


1—Ellen Fulton, Dean of Scranton’s Chapter of the American Guild of Organists, and Member of the Roycroft Convention 


Quartet; No. 2—Harry Madden, Conductor of the Madden Double Quartet; No. 3—Mrs. Harold A. Scragg, Chairman of the 
Century Club’s Music Department; No. 4—The Welsh Quintet, an Organization of Brothers and Sisters, Comprising, Left to 
Right: Thomas W. Jones, W. W. Jones, Director; Llewellyn Jones, Mrs. George Vipond and Mrs. J. Frank Williams; No. 5— 
John T. Watkins, Conductor of Many Local Choral Organizations, Including the Scranton Liederkranz, Male Choir and _ the 


Ladies’ Musical Club Chorus 


CRANTON, PA., Oct. 22.—The musi- 

eal outlook for Scranton is bright this 
season. Instead of the course of con- 
certs usually presented under the man- 
agement of Chauncey C. Hand, there will 
be a series of six separate stellar artist 
programs. The enterprise is to be on a 
civic basis, as the following prominent 
men have guaranteed the engagements: 
Charles R. Connell, Col. L. A. Watres, 
William H. Peck, Judge George W. 
Maxey, Judge H. M. Edwards, E. J. 
Lynett, John Memolo, Michael Bosak, B. 
B. Hicks, A. N. Kramer and J. M. M. 
Gray. 

Plan New Auditorium 

The need of a place suitable for the 
appearance of noted artists is so obvious 
that a group of business men have under 
consideration the erection on Adams 
Avenue of an up-to-date auditorium, and 
studio building. This season, in lieu of 
such a place, Amelita  Galli-Curci 
appeared on Oct. 4 and the New York 
Symphony with Paul Kochanski, violin- 
ist, will appear on Nov. 18, at the Ar- 
mory. After the holiday season, Fritz 
Kreisler will play to his many admirers 
in Town Hall on Jan. 8. On Feb. 16, 
the noted Russian composer-pianist, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, will be heard at 
Town Hall. Sophie Braslau will fulfill a 
return engagement in Scranton March 
16, at the Strand Theater. The last of 
the concerts will be the appearance of 
Titta Ruffo in the Armory, April 6. 


Programs of the Organization 


The committee in charge of the music 
department of the Century Club has un- 


dergone some changes. Mrs. H. H. 
Brady, who has acted as chairman of this 
department since the club was founded, 
has turned over the work to the new 
chairman, Mrs. Harold A. Scragg. The 
first program will be a cantata, the 
“Sleeping Princess,” by Frances Mac- 
Millan. The soloists will be Mrs. H. H. 
Brady, Mrs. Harold Scragg, Mrs. Ber- 
nard Heinz, Mrs. Harold Conrad, Mrs. 
T. Cramer Von Storch, Mrs. James G. 
Sanderson, Mrs. Breck Comegys, Mrs. 
George Morow, Mrs. James Linen, Mrs. 
Robert Brand and Mrs. Douglas Lansing. 
Mrs. Floid Fuller will be the accompanist. 
The program of Nov. 1 will be devoted 
to Pennsylvania music. Dr. C. F. Hoban 
will deliver an interesting address on 
“Music Folk of Pennsylvania.”  Solo- 
ists will be Harold Briggs, pianist; Edith 
Norton, diseuse, and the First Presby- 
terian Church Quartet. American folk- 
songs will be given on Dec. 5, with a 
lecture-recital by Olive Nevin and Harold 
Milligan. A Christmas program for the 
children will be given, with readings by 
Edith Norton. The Art and Music De- 
partments will give a joint program on 
Jan. 24, followed by a studio tea. Isabel 
Waters will dance in Oriental costume, 
L. Kirban will present Syrian folk-songs, 
and a string trio, of which Ellen Fuller 
is pianist, will play during the social 
hour. A Valentine party, Feb. 7, will 
be marked by an interpretative dance- 
program given by children to music by 
MacDowell and Sidney Homer. George 
W. Chadwick’s operetta “Love’s Sacri- 
fice,” will be performed at the club’s 
meeting, Feb. 24. In Lent there is to be 
an Oratorio Day, on March 21, when 
the Second Presbyterian Church Choir 
will give the program. A new venture 
this year will be three evenings of cham- 
ber music. The organizations engaged 
are the Rich Quartet of Philadelphia 
and the New York Trio. Margel Gluck, 


violinist, will be soloist on one program. 

John T. Watkins, conductor and 
teacher, will lead three concerts by the 
Junger Maennerchor, the assisting ar- 
tists to be decided upon later. Of es- 
pecial interest will be the joint appear- 
ances of the Bethlehem Steel Company 
Male Chorus, of which Mr. Watkins is 
conductor, and the Maennerchor. One 
concert will be given in Bethlehem and 
another in Scranton. 

The Parry Glee Club, which won the 
first prize last year at the annual Eis- 
teddfod in Philadelphia, will give a con- 
cert in Casino Hall, Oct. 26, with Sue 
Harvard as soloist. On Jan. 2 they will 
again compete at Philadelphia, when 
“Castilla,” by Daniel Protheroe, a for- 
mer resident of Scranton, will be sung. 
David Jenkins is the conductor. The 
Welsh Quintet, comprising members 
of one family, will give for charity sev- 
eral concerts this season. 

Lovers of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas will be pleased to know that the 
Scranton Operatic Society, whose produc- 
tions of “Iolanthe,”’ “The Gondoliers” 
and “The Mikado,” created such favor- 
able impressions, will present in the com- 
ing season either “The Pirates of Pen- 
zance” or “Ruddigore.” 

The Simpson Methodist Church Choir 
will give a concert early in November, 
with Mrs. Ross Mills, soprano, of Phila- 
delphia, as assisting artist. Saidee Es- 
telle Kaiser, vocal teacher, will present a 
number of her pupils in recital this sea- 
son. 

Ellen Fulton, dean of the _ local 
branch of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, announces a concert by the Guild 
at the Hickory Street Church, when 
the designer of its organ, Charles M. 
Courboin, will give a recital in November. 
The Guild will arrange also a December 
program in the church, when the quartet 
of the Second Presbyterian Church will 
present Olive Nevin and Harold Milli- 
gan in a lecture-recital. The local or- 





ganists are to be heard in three recitals 
during the winter. Much interest is be- 
ing expressed in the special classes be- 
ing formed to train for the Guild’s exam- 
inations. Miss Fulton will herself give 
the annual Thanksgiving recital in the 
Second Presbyterian Church, of which 
she is organist. It is expected that the 
Roycroft Convention Quartet, whose 
members are Olive Nevin, Julia Larsen, 
Rosa Hamilton and Ellen Fulton, wil! 
fill a concert engagement at the Cen- 
tury Club soon after the holidays. The 
Wellesley Club provided an unique enter- 
tainment in October when Bobbie Bessler 
filled a concert engagement at the Cen- 
tury Club, presenting a program of chil- 
dren’s songs. 


Great Choruses to Sing 


Community spirit was manifest in the 
Protestant and Catholic church choirs 
of Dunmore last season at Christmas 
time. Plans are on foot to enlarge 
the scope of these choral concerts to em- 
brace all Lackawanna Valley. In the 
programs planned about 300,000 people 
will participate as singers or auditors. 
In November in Town Hall the Welsh 
Choirs of the valley are to unite under 
one leader. Welsh festival hymns and an- 
thems will be sung by 500 voices. The 
Elm Park Choral Society with 150 mem- 
bers will give several church cantatas 
during the coming season. John T. Wat- 
kins has been the conductor for years. 

The music of the public schools of 
Scranton is under the supervision of W. 
W. Jones, who is also conductor of the 
Central High School orchestra. This or- 
chestra is a valuable asset to the schools. 
There is also at the Central High School 
a Glee Club which each year presents a 
light opera. This season the work will 
be “The Bos’n Bride,” by Rhys-Herbert. 
Some of the grade schools have small 
orchestras, and musical activities will be 
introduced this year into the eighth 
grade. During the season a choir of 
1000 voices, chosen from the various 
schools, will sing together in the Central 
High School Auditorium. The High 
School seniors are to have special classes 
in sight reading, ear training and ap- 
preciation, preparatory for Normal 
School music courses. 

The Dunmore schools have long been 
fortunate in having as superintendent 
Dr. C. F. Hoban, a pioneer in com 
munity singing. This winter there will 
be monthly community concerts in the 
school buildings, each building present 
ing its own orchestra, bugle corps and 
glee club. 

Alfred Pennington, director of the 
Scranton Conservatory of Music, who 
has been a student this summer at the 
Conservatoire at Fontainebleau, France, 
will present his students in weekly re- 
citals on Saturdays. 

Eleanor Reynolds, contralto, of the 
Chicago Opera, is to visit old friends 
and relatives in this city during the win 
ter, and arrangements are being made to 
present her in concert, probably in the 
Strand Theater. 

The Scranton Liederkranz during this 
season will give at least eight concerts, 
four of which will have Metropolitan 
artists as soloists. In the others, local 
soloists will be presented. The first con 
cert, on Nov. 15, in Casino Hall, will 
bring back to Scranton as soloist, Betsy 
Lane Shepherd, a former resident of 
this city. John T. Watkins will be con 
ductor and Helen Bray Jones, accompa 
nist. The Scranton Ladies’ Musical Clu! 
will introduce on its programs music of 
classic, modern and ultra-medern schools. 
Three concerts will be given. Mrs. H 
H. Brady is president of this organiza 
tion; the conductor, John T. Watkins, anc 
the accompanist, Helen Bray Jones. Th: 
Y. M. H. A. Clef Club, under the direc 
tion of John T. Watkins, will this sea- 
son produce the light operas “Pinafore,’ 
“The Merry Widow” and “Robin Hood.’ 
Arrangements are under way to reor 
ganize the Scranton Oratorio Society 
Many of the leading citizens are inter 
ested in the reorganization and a larg 
committee is at work on the project. 

Mrs J. E. SICKLER. 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—The Lafayette Con 
servatory directed by Lena Baer, opene 
its eighteenth season with a large enro! 
ment. The teachers are: Ferdinanc 
Schaefer, Indianapolis, at the head of th: 
violin department; Maurie Mitche 
graduate of Northwestern Universit; 
assistant violin and piano; Joseph Schi 
ing, Chicago, piano; Ella E. Beeg! 
Minneapolis, piano, Clarence Weesn 
Indianapolis, piano; Beulah S. Brow! 
dramatic art; Theo Hewes, Indianapo! 
classical dancing. During the vacati 
the Conservatory was remodeled, t! 
third floor of the entire building bei! 
converted into a recital hall. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HAILS 
SYMPHONY’S RETURN 


Orchestra’s First Appearance 
Dispels Anxiety Over Its 
Possible Disruption 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 24.—After 
a summer of anxiety over the fortunes 
of the Minneapolis Symphony, the city 
found relief and satisfaction in the fine 
playing of the organization, at its first 
concert on Oct. 14. Mr. Oberhoffer was 
greeted with prolonged applause, which 
he shared with his men. A climax of 
enthusiasm was reached when the audi- 


ence called for Mr. Carpenter, president 
of the orchestral association, whose 
efforts had saved the community’s out- 
standing artistic asset. A second con- 
cert was given on Sunday afternoon, 
and again it was made plain that the 
orchestral body, with its many changes, 
had suffered no deterioration. 

Vladimir Graffman, the new concert- 
master, has brought new life into the vio- 
lins. The brasses have gained by the addi- 
tion of Benjamin Klatzkin, trumpet, 
and Richard Van der Elst, trombone. 
E. J. Erck is the new leader of the sec- 
ond violins; Paul Lemay of the violas; 
Engelbert Roentgen retains his post as 
first cellist, with Constantin Komaro- 
valy at the same desk. Frank Ku- 
chynka is principal bass; Henry J. Wil- 
liams holds his position as _ harpist; 
Henry Woempner is leading flute, Alex- 
andre Duvoir, first oboe, and Louis 
Doucet, English horn. Feliz Vivier, first 
clarinet, is new, and Henry Cunnington, 
Richard Lindenhahn, William Footken- 
heuer, and A. M. Hoskins still lead bas- 
soons, horns and kettledrums_ respec- 
tively. 

Katherine Meisle and May Peterson, 
never heard here before with the or- 
chestra, were the soloists on the two eve- 
nings. Miss Meisle gave “Una Voce 
Poco Fa” and Verdi’s “Don Fatale,” 
with Kramer’s “Last Hour” as an en- 
core. Miss Peterson stirred the audience 
to effusive demonstration with arias of 
Bach and Mozart, to which were added 
songs by Arditi and Dvorak, for which 
Mr. Oberhoffer supplied the accompani- 
ments. 

George Meader and Efrem Zimbalist 
in joint recital were the opening attrac- 
tion in Mrs. Carlyle Scott’s course on 
the University Campus, Oct. 20. A large 
audience showed its appreciation of the 
fine work of both artists. Harry Kauf- 
man as accompanist did admirable 
work. 

Hamlin Hunt is once more to give his 
series of three organ recitals, which 
have been such worth-while contribu- 
tions to community life for the last 
three years. 

Eleanor Poehler in a recital at the 
First Unitarian Church revealed her- 
self one of the finest singers in Minne- 
apolis. Louise Chapman was accompa- 
nist. F. L. C. B. 


Spartanburg Club Promises Eight Series 
of Concerts 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Oct. 24.—The 
eighth annual concert course given under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Music Club 
and Converse College, will include three 
concerts this year. The first is set for 








Nov. 28, with Arturo Bonucci, the 
Italian ’cellist, and Alberto Salvi, the 
harpist. The next two concerts will oc- 


cur in March, when Anna Case and 
Ignaz Friedman will be the soloists. 





D. G. S. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder Makes Concert 
Tour 

CHICAGO, Oct. 24.——Mme. Theodora 


Sturkow-Ryder has returned to Chicago 
after a concert tour which included two 
appearances at the National American 
Music Festival at Buffalo, and recitals 
in Pittsburgh, Janesville, Wis., and Junc- 
tion City, Kan. Eugenia McShane, a 
pupil of Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, will make 
her début in Chicago on Nov. 1. 





Clara Clemens to Tour in America Before 
Visiting Europe 


Clara Clemens will present a_ pro- 
gram composed entirely of Hugo Wolf 
music in her first New York reci- 
tal early in December. She will make 
a number of avpearances in concert in 
the eastern cities. with and without or- 
chestra. before sailing for Europe. where 
she will give her series of historical re- 
citals first in Munich and later in lead- 


ing Continental cities. So far as is 
known this will be the first time a singer 
has been engaged for a series such as 
is proposed, depicting the development 
of song. 





Engagements for Idelle Patterson 


A recent appearance of Idelle Patter- 
son, soprano, was at the National Ameri- 
can Music Festival at Buffalo. Miss 
Patterson was engaged for this appear- 
ance last year, after she had sung her 
first group of songs at the festival, which 
was then held at Lockport, N. Y. Among 
her other engagements for this season 
are to be appearances in Boston and 
Springfield, Mass. 





Program of Hungarian Music and Dances 
Given by Commonwealth Center 


A program of Hungarian music and 
dancing was presented in the Town Hall, 
New York, under the auspices of the 
Commonwealth Center on Oct. 22. The 
Young People’s Orchestra under the 
leadership of Jan Munkacsy played some 
of Brahms’s Hungarian Dances and one 
movement of the “Unfinished” Symphony 
of Schubert. Mr. Munkacsy, as violin 
soloist, played the “Gipsy Airs” of Sara- 
sate. Hungarian folk-songs were sung 
by Mathilda Fiilép, and a folk-dance was 
given by two youthful dancers. 





Harold Henry to Make Concert Appear- 
ances in Paris 


Harold Henry, American pianist, who 
sailed for Europe on the Rochambeau 
recently, will make a concert tour of 
France and other Continental countries. 
His Paris appearances will include sev- 
eral recitals at the Salle Gaveau, under 
the joint management of_ Culbertson 
Brothers and Charles Kiesgen, European 
manager. He will also play as soloist 
with a noted orchestra in Paris. 





Frieda Klink Engaged by New York 
Symphony 

Frieda Klink at her New York recital 
in Aeolian Hall on Nov. 3, will sing “Eng- 
lish Girl’ from Crist’s “Colored Stars.” 
Among Miss Klink’s*engagements this 
season are five appearances as soloist 
with the New York Symphony in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. On Nov. 9 she sings in 


Indianapolis, for the Matinée Musical 
Club. 





Tuckerman to Sing for Japan Society 


Earle Tuckerman, baritone, is to sing 
at the Hotel Astor on Oct. 31 at a recep- 
tion given by the Japan Society for the 
Japanese Ambassador. On Nov. 9 he 
will be in Newburgh, N. Y., for a con- 
cert. He has been engaged for a recital 
in Hartford, Conn., in March, and for an 
appearance as soloist at one of the Fred- 
eric Warren Ballad Concerts at the Sel- 
wyn Theater, New York. 





New Yorkers Hear Lucile Kellogg 


Lucile Kellogg, dramatic soprano, has 
numbered among her recent appearances 
one as soloist in “Elijah” in New York 
on Oct. 21 and a recital at the Three 
Arts Club on Oct. 28. She will sing at 
Middletown, Conn., on Oct. 30, and at 
the Boston Arts Club on Nov. 13. Im- 
mediately following these engagements 
she expects to give recitals in Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia. 





Tamaki Miura to Be in New York Next 
Month 


Tamaki Miura, Japanese soprano, is 
to arrive in New York in the first half of 
November, according to a cable received 
from her from South America by her 
manager, Jules Daiber. He has booked 
engagements for her and she may be 
heard with the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion during the season. 





William Phillips Sings at Artists’ Asso- 
ciation Concert 


CHICAGO, Oct. 24.—William Phillips, 
baritone, was one of the soloists at the 
opening concert of the Artists’ Associa- 
tion on Oct. 18, with Charles Wakefield 
Cadman and Princess Tsianina as guests. 
Other soloists were Edna Swanson Ver 
Haar, contralto, and Georgia Kober, 
pianist. The Beethoven Trio also played. 
A reception was tendered Mrs. James S. 
Moore, president of the association. 





William Simmons, baritone, has been 


booked for another festival engagement. 


He will be heard as Silvio in “Pagliacci” 
and as Alfio in “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
at the Spartanburg, S. C., Festival, which 
opens on May 4. 


JAN CHIAPUSSO GIVES 
FIRST CHICAGO RECITAL 





Ellen Leufstedt - Danielson, Emmet 
O’Toole and Dorothy Miller Duck- 
witz Also Heard 


CHICAGO, Oct. 24.—Jan Chiapusso, 
Dutch pianist, appeared in recital for 
the first time in Chicago at Kimball Hall 
on Oct. 20. He evinced sound under- 
standing and mature judgment in the 
performance of a representative pro- 
gram. The Bach Fantasie and Fugue in 
G Minor, arranged by Mr. Chiapusso, 
was given with clarity and precision, and 
the Beethoven Sonata Op. 111 reflected a 
broad conception and dignified treatment. 
The player’s technique readily encom- 
passed Balakireff’s “Islamey” Fantasy, 
with high lights of virtuosity. A Chopin 
group called forth many mystic tints and 
delicate shadings. An eager audience 
compelled several extra numbers, among 
which was the “Blue Danube.” Mr. Chia- 
pusso is head of the piano department 
of the Bush Conservatory Master School. 

Ellen Leufstedt-Danielson, mezzo-so- 
prano, was heard in a recital of Swedish 
songs at Kimball Hall on Oct. 16. She 
sang in pleasing style numbers by Meri- 
kanto, Gréndahl, Alfven, Wideen and 
Sibelius. “Jerusalem” by Gounod and 
an aria from “Elijah” were given with 
organ accompaniment by Edgar A. Nel- 
son. The singer’s voice was of ample 
proportions, and she proved herself the 
possessor of fine dramatic qualities. 

Emmet O’Toole, tenor, gave a recital 
of old Irish lyrics and modern songs at 
Orchestra Hall on Oct. 17. The pro- 
gram did not serve to display this artist 
at his best, but the audience was appre- 
ciative of works by O’Hara, Sanderson 
and others. Stella Roberts assisted with 
violin numbers. 

Dorothy Miller Duckwitz, pianist, ap- 
peared for the first time in Chicago in 
Kimball Hall on Oct. 21. Miss Duck- 
witz is not without musical understand- 
ing, but in Schumann’s tremendous Sym- 
phonic Etudes she was obviously beyond 
her depth. Chopin received better 
treatment, but again in the Rigaudon 
and Menuet from Ravel’s “Tombeau de 
Couperin,” the player ventured beyond 
her technical equipment. A Debussy 
group completed the program. E. R. 





Samuel Gardner Joins Faculty of Bel- 
gian Conservatory 


The New York Belgian Conservatory, 
of which Ovide Musin is president and 
director, announces that it has added the 
name of Samuel Gardner, violin virtuoso 
and composer, to its list of teachers. Mr. 
Gardner will begin his duties at the 
school immediately. 





Heard by Deaf Auditors by 
Means of Appliance 


An appliance to make concert music 
audible for the partially deaf was given 
its first trial at the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing recently. Ame- 
lia Donovan, contralto, soloist of Dutch 
Reformed Church, New York City, was 
presented in a recital program. Audi- 
tors who had not heard a musical per- 
formance for many years were enabled, 
it is said, by the system of wiring to 
hear without difficulty. 


Soloists 





Galli-Curci Opens Grand Rapids Series 
in Thronged Armory 


GRAND RaApPips, MICH., Oct. 25.— 
Amelita Galli-Curci was heard in re- 
cital on Oct. 21, in the first concert of 
the Mary Free Bed Guild’s series. The 
largest audience ever assembled in the 
local armory greeted the soprano en- 
thusiastically. The program included 
arias from “Traviata” and “Puritani,” 
beside old Italian and modern songs. 
Homer Samuels, pianist, and Manuel 
Berenguer, ‘flautist, were assisting 
artists. E. H. 





George Brewer Home in Montreal After 
Traveling Abroad 


MONTREAL, CAN., Oct. 15.—After an 
extended trip through Spain, France and 


England, George M. Brewer, Montreal 
organist and musical lecturer, has re- 
turned with a large collection of Spanish 
music. He will give a series of lecture- 
recitals during the season, dealing with 
the various phases of Spain’s musical de- 
velopment. In Barcelona he was the 
guest of Senor Pujol, drector of the 
Orfeo Catelan. H. F. 


VISITING ARTISTS FILL 
LINCOLN’S MUSIC WEEK 





Shawn Dancers, Evelyn Scotney and 
Marie Tiffany, Give Programs— 
Club Season Opens 


LINCOLN, NEB., Oct. 24.—Ted Shawn 
and his company gave two ballet per- 
formances at the Orpheum Theater here, 
Oct. 17, under the local management of 
Sidney Silber, which were attended by 
capacity houses. Mr. Shawn’s program 
was among the most interesting ever seen 
in Lincoln. In his company was Charles 
Weidman, a former Lincoln boy. 

Evelyn Scotney, assisted by Rudolph 
Gruen, pianist, gave the first concert of 
the Lincoln Young People’s Federated 
Union Course, at the City Auditorium, 
on Oct. 17. Miss Scotney, who was 
greeted by a large audience, sang with 
great beauty of tone, and established 
herself as a favorite. Mr. Gruen, by his 
sympathetic accompaniments and bril- 
liant solos, added greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the audience. Following the con- 
cert Miss Scotney was the guest of Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. McKelvie. 

Marie Tiffany, assisted by Clara 
Crangle, accompanist, gave the opening 
concert of the Axis Club concert course 
on Oct. 13. The concert was held at the 
City Auditorium, and was largely at- 
tended. Miss Tiffany was forced to re- 
spond to many recalls. A number of en- 
cores were granted. 

The Lincoln Women’s Club held its 
opening meeting on Oct. 17. The pro- 
gram for this event was a concert of 
American songs, given by Lillian Helms 
Polley, assisted by Mrs. Gertrude Cul- 
bertson Bell, pianist. The Lincoln Wo- 
men’s Club has the largest resident mem- 
bership of any similar club in the world. 

H. G. K. 





Jacksonville to Organize New Choir 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 22.—A new 
choral society is to be _ established 
here, as the outcome of a _ meeting 
of leaders of the musical commun- 
ity. At this meeting, held in the Meyer 
Piano Studio, Lyman P. Prior in the 
chair, J. O. Brison, representing Com- 
munity Service, Inc., New York, deliv- 
ered an address appealing for concen- 
trated musical effort, and recommend- 
ing the neighborhood or community 
chorus as furnishing the material for the 
choral society, which led in turn, he 
said, to the community opera and ora- 
torio. The meeting adopted resolutions 
in accordance with Mr. Brison’s sugges- 
tions. There is to be arf executive com- 
mittee of about ten members, including 
business men, and this committee will or- 
ganize the new society. A conductor is 
to be brought here, in order that local 
influences may be avoided. According 
to present plans the first season of the 
society is to close with a spring festi- 
val, at which an opera will be given in 
concert form. The engagement of one 
of the touring orchestras is contem- 
plated for this festival. W. M. 





Greta Torpadie and Hugh Rose in High- 
land Falls Program 


HIGHLAND FALLS, N. Y., Oct. 22.—For 
the benefit of the library and reading 
room a concert was given last evening in 


the Presbyterian Church by Greta Tor- 
padie, soprano of New York, and Hugh 
Rose, pianist. Miss Torpadie appeared 
in costume and sang with admirable art 
songs in French by Wekerlin and De 
cereus, the Polonaise from “Mignon” and 
several old English and Scotch songs. 
Merikanto’s “A Fairy Story by the Fire” 


and Buzzi-Peccia’s “Under the Green- 
wood Tree” completed her list. She was 
welcomed by her audience. Mr. Rose wo! 


favor in three groups, including works 
by MacDowell, Schiitt, Moszkowski 
Grieg, Godard, Chopin and Faure. 


Lipkowska to Sing in “Snow Maiden” 


Lydia Lipkowska, the Russian prima 
donna, is to take the title réle in “Th 
Snow Maiden” for one nigh* wi‘h th 
Chicago Opera Association. in Decen 
ber. She is to be released from “Th: 
Merry Widow” in which she is singing 
for the single performance. 


Carl Craven Heard in Production 0! 
“Martha” 


ELMHUwRSsT, ILL., Oct. 24 —Carl Crave! 
tenor, achieved success in the role ‘ 
Lionel in the overa “Martha,” which wa 
given at the High School Auditorium ‘ 
Oct. 21 under the direction of Edna M 
Pherson. The opera will be repeated } 
Chicago under the auspices of a loc: 
musical organization, 
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SEASON IN CHICAGO 
NOW GATHERING WAY 


Jacques Gordon as Symphony 
Soloist—Bauer, Braslau 
and Piastro Heard 


CHICAGO, Oct. 24.—Chicago has bowed 
to the artistry of Jacques Gordon, the 
new concertmaster of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, who was the first soloist of the 
season at the concerts of Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening. Mr. Gordon 
proved himself a worthy addition to the 
Frederick Stock forces, and more than 
met the expectations that had been 
aroused by his work in the opening pair 
of concerts. A full, mature tone, capable 
of the most delicate refinements as well 
as a robust sonority, a warm musical 
consciousness tempered with a fine sense 
of proportion, and a personality un- 
marred by mannerism or _ constraint 
were conspicuous factors in his introduc- 
tion to Chicago audiences. 

Mr. Gordon chose the Glazounoff Con- 


certo, Op. 82, for his solo number. The 
work served at once to establish his 
technical command of his instrument. 
The introduction was given with smooth- 
ness and expressiveness, the difficulties 
of the cadenza disappeared under his 
mastery, and in the spirited finale un- 
wary feet were caught keeping time to 
the captivating rhythm. The player 
caught the vivacious spirit of the com- 
position, and imparted it to a delighted 
audience. 

The orchestral numbers were given 
their usual brilliant reading by Mr. 
Stock. The Berlioz “King Lear” Over- 
ture was an inspiring piece of music, 
and the Brahms Second Symphony was 
majestic in interpretation. Especially 
was the travail of the second movement 
powerfully evoked by Mr. Stock. The 
Capriccio Espagnol by Rimsky-Korsakoff 
was an admirable contrasting number. 


Bauer in Recital 


Departing from traditional piano pro- 
grams by the inclusion of works seldom 
heard, Harold Bauer appeared before 
a capacity audience at the Playhouse on 
Oct. 16. Perhaps it was the Bauer 
planism that lent these compositions 
added charm, but the impression re- 
mained that they would prove a welcome 
addition to any artist’s répertoire. First 
came a Bach Toccata in G written for 
the harpsichord and transcribed by Mr. 
Bauer, who ably preserved the delicate 
texture of the original work. The 
Schubert Sonata in B Flat glowed under 
the revivifying Bauer touch, and the 
Chopin Ballade in F, written in the 
composer’s less familiar style, was given 
in masterful fashion. Surpassing in 
technical excellence was the Liszt trans- 
cription of the Paganini Etude in E 
Flat. Schumann’s Novelette in D and 
Ravel’s flighty “Valles des Cloches” were 
other numbers on a satisfying program. 

Sophie Braslau and Mishel Piastro ap- 
peared in a joint recital at the Audi- 
torium on Oct. 16. Joseph Winogradoff, 
baritone, also scheduled to appear, was 
reported ill. Miss Braslau sang for her 
principal number “The Distant Beloved”’ 
by Bassani, her rich contralto affording 
a warm coloring to the composition. 
Later groups revealed her in lighter 
mood and numerous encores were de- 
manded. Mr. Piastro played a Sinding 
Suite for the violin at exaggerated 
tempo, but displaying a sonorous tone 
and a facile technique. His numbers 
were enthusiastically received. E. R. 





OAKLAND, CAL.—The faculty of Mills 
College entertained a number of friends 
in William Carruth’s studio, “The Ab- 
bey,” when a program ranging from 
Bach’s works to original compositions was 
given by William Laraia, violinist; Flora 
Rouleau, pianist; Katherine Urner, so- 
prano, and Mr. Carruth, organist. Lena 
Frazee, contralto, sang, and William J. 
McCoy, of the theory department, gave an 
address on the musical situation in Amer- 
Ica, 
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HOME FOR MEMPHIS CLUB 





Beethoven Society Plans to Purchase 
Residence—Municipal Activities 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 24.—Members 
of the Beethoven Club, the oldest and 
largest musical organization here, with 
a membership of 1000, is planning to 
have a home of its own. Options have 
been obtained on several large resi- 
dences and it is probable that some 
permanent home will be established be- 
fore the season ends. 

Under the leadership of Arthur 
Nevin, a choral class is being organ- 
ized. Mr. Nevin, who is municipal direc- 
tor of music, has already started re- 
hearsals of “The Highwayman,” which 
will be presented shortly. 

Mr. Nevin is also conducting men’s 
singing here on Sunday afternoons, in 
preparation for the course of concerts 
by the municipal orchestra and chorus 
to be given later. It is also planned 
to give the usual Sunday afternoon 
concerts at the Goodwyn Institute for 
twelve weeks. 


LOS ANGELES FORCES 
BEGIN NEW SEASON 








Under Rothwell, Symphony Is Welcomed 
Back—Buhlig Heard in Lecture 
on Program 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 22.—A hearty 
reception was given by a capacity audi- 
ence to the Philharmonic Orchestra upon 
its first appearance of the season on 
Oct. 21. Enlarged to ninety-seven mem- 
bers, the symphony, under Walter Roth- 
well, played with fine effect. Brilliant 
climaxes and subtle gradations of color 
were revealed throughout the program, 
especially in the Gliére Symphonic Poem, 
“Les Sirénes.” Other numbers on the 
program were Brahms’s First Symphony, 
Mahler’s Adagietto from the Fifth Sym- 
phony and Wagner’s “Ride of the Val- 
kyries.”’ 

On the preceding day, before an audi- 
ence of 600 at the Gamut Club, Richard 
Buhlig gave a lecture on the program. 

Both Mr. Clark, promoter of the or- 
chestra, and Mr. Rothwell received con- 
gratulations on the auspicious opening 
of the year. 

At the first meeting for the season of 
the Dominant Club the program was pre- 
sented by Eleanor Woodford, soprano; 
Elsa Breidt, pianist; Winnifred Hooke, 
pianist, and Mrs. Hennion Robinson, ac- 
companist. 

The Zoellner Quartet left a few days 
ago for a two months’ tour in the East, 
going as far as Ohio. 

The MacDowell Club has leased the 
fifth floor of the Tajo Building, which it 
has arranged into studios and a small 
auditorium. The meeting of the Los 
Angeles Teachers’ Association was held 
there this week, the soloists being Ann 
Thompson, pianist; Earl Meeker, bari- 
tone, and Catharine Shank, soprano. 

Walter F. Skeele, dean of the faculty 
of music, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, gave a delightful organ recital on 
the fine organ of the university, Oct. 16. 

W. F. G. 





WEEK OF MUSIC PROCLAIMED 
BY PORTLAND, ORE., MAYOR 





“It Is Every Man’s Duty to Make It a 
Success,” He Affirms, in Course 
of Eulogy 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 22.—Music week 
in Portland, from Nows 27 to Dee. 4, 
has been officially proclaimed by Mayor 
George L. Baker. Leslie Cranbourne, 
chairman of the week; L. S. Pilcher, 
representative of Community Service, 
and members of the. advisory council 
were present at the signing of the proc- 
lamation, which declares: 

Music is. the basis of the finer things 
in life. It is the symbol of peace and 
harmony, the greatest elements in hu- 
man experience, and the development 
of all that makes for better citizenship, 
better morals and better conditions gen- 
erally. Without these, life is a failure. 
With these, life is better and sweeter. 
Therefore it is every man’s duty to do 
his part toward making music week the 
success such an undertaking deserves. 


J. C. 


Ruth Lloyd-Kinney, soprano, soloist 
this summer with Sousa’s Band at Wil- 
low Grove Park in Philadelphia, has 
been booked for several concerts. She 
will continue to use Arthur Penn’s 
Through” and “Sunrise and 
You,” and will also sing his new num- 
ber, “Gingham Gown.” 


GALLI-CURCI SINGS 
AT PHILADELPHIA 





Two “Mad Scenes” in Program 


—Opera Music in Moving- 
Picture Theater 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 22.—Amelita 
Galli-Curci gave the first recital of the 
Philadelphia season on Oct. 13 under the 
direction of Alfred Hoegerle, and was 
greeted by an audience which crammed 
the Academy of Music to the limit of the 
fire laws. ‘There were about 500 people 
on the stage. 

Mme. Galli-Curci sang the familiar 
florid arias, as well as a number of songs. 
The “Mad Scenes” from “Hamlet” and 
“Lucia” were given. Other numbers 
were “I] Bacio,” “Ah fors’ é lui”; a lovely 
Spanish song, “Suene o Vele,” an old 
Italian aria by Lotti, and a modern Ita- 
lian song by Donaudy. M. Beranguer 
played the flute obbligati, and _ the 
singer’s husband, Homer Samuels, was 
an efficient accompanist. 

The Stanley Theater, one of the mov- 
ing-picture houses, is doing much to 
bring the best in music before its audi- 
ences. It has, in addition to its organ, 
played by Rollo F. Maitland, its own 
orchestra, directed by Albert Wayne, 
who makes excellent programs. Last 
week the Stanley has featured a quartet 
of well-known local singers in costume 
presentation of operatic numbers, among 
which are the Marriage Scene and 
Quartet from “Romeo and Juliet.” The 
quartet is made up of Elsa Lyons Cook, 
soprano, Mabelle Addison, contralto, 
Bernard Poland, tenor, and J. Helffen- 
stein Mason, bass. Last week these ar- 
tists presented the “Spinning Wheel” 
quartet from “Martha.” W. R. Mz 


MARIE SUNDELIUS GIVES 
RECITAL IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


Obliged to Recast Program at Last Mo- 
ment—Oregon Composers 
Elect Officers 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 22.—The first 
concert in the artists’ series of the 
Elwyn Concert Bureau was given at the 
Auditorium, on Oct. 15, before a large 
audience. Marie Sundelius, soprano, 
and Nicola Zerola, tenor, were to have 
appeared in a joint recital, but Zerola 
contracted a cold, and upon the advice 
of his physician did not appear. Mme. 
Sundelius was compelled to change her 
whole program at the last moment, and 
to make up the entire evening’s pro- 
gram, which she did to the satisfaction 
of everyone present. In spite of the 
disappointment through the  non-ap- 
pearance of Zerola, the concert was one 
of the most brilliant ever given in. Port- 
land. Mme. Sundelius was in fine voice 
and responded generously to many en- 
cores. Her music included the Bird 
Song from “Pagliacci,” “Elsa’s Dream” 
from “Lohengrin,” “King of Thule” aria 
from “Faust,” and a group of Swedish 
folk songs. Mary Capewell Gustafson 
of New York was accompanist. 

Thomas Egan, Irish tenor, assisted 
by Lilian Breton, dramatic soprano, 
appeared in a song recital on Oct. 
15, at Pythian Hall. Irish songs and 
gems from old Italian grand operas 
formed the program. Mordaunt A. 
Goodnough of Portland was accompan- 
ist. The recital was under the manage- 
ment of A. B. Cain. 

The Society of Oregon Composers held 
its annual election of officers Oct. 12. 
Dr. Emil Enna, president; Charles 
Swenson, vice-president; Daniel H. Wil- 
son, secretary, and Mrs. J. Harvey John- 
son, treasurer, were elected. The music 
week movement was fully indorsed, and 
the following committee was appointed 
to assist: Evelyn Calbreath, Mrs. J. 
Harvey Johnson, Charles Swenson and 
Mrs. Lena W. Chambers. 

Lucien E. Becker gave the first of hig 
monthly organ lecture-recitals on the 
Olds’ memorial pipe organ in Reed Col- 
lege chapel, on Oct. 11. 








Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 21.—Estelle 
Heartt Dreyfus, contralto, has been en- 
gaged for an appearance this season as 
soloist with the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Walter Henry Roth- 
well, conductor. Mrs. Dreyfus will make 
many recital appearances this season, in 
addition to teaching. 


Abraham Haitowitch, violinist, an- 
nounces his first recital of the season for 
Oct. 30, at the New York Town Hall. 
Though blind since he was two years old, 
Mr. Haitowitsch has never allowed that 
fact to interfere with his musical studies. 


MARTINELLI AT ROCHESTER 


Tenor Receives Ovation in Program with 
Kitty Beale—Alma Peterson’s Recital 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 22.—Giovanni 

Martinelli, Metropolitan Opera tenor, 

appeared with Kitty Beale, soprano, in a 

joint recital at Convention Hall on Oct. 

14, under the Daley-Damon management. 

There was a large audience, and Mar- 

tinelli received an ovation. 

Alma Peterson, soprano, gave a recital 
at Convention Hall under the auspices of 
the F. E. Pierce Women’s Relief Corps 
on Oct. 12. Her fine voice and well- 
chosen program aroused enthusiasm. 
She was admirably accompanied by Er- 
nestine W. Klinzing, a local pianist, who 
also played several solo numbers. 

M. E. W. 


HERTZ FORCES PREPARE 
FOR SEASON’S CONCERTS 











Personnel of Orchestra Announced— 
Musicians’ Club to Move to New 
Quarters Next Month 

SAN Francisco, Oct. 22.—Afred 
Hertz, conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony, began rehearsals on Oct. 17 
for the eleventh season, and preparations 
are well under way for the first concert 
on Oct. 28. Mr. Hertz announces the 
following personnel of the orchestra for 
the 1921-1922 season: 

First violins—Louis Persinger, concert 
master and assistant conductor; Artur 
Argilewicz and L. W. Ford, assistant con- 
cert masters; Rudy Seiger, R. Mendele- 
vitch, Mischa Gluschkin, W. F. Laria, T. 
Jensen, W. Lind, F. Cardona, H. Koenig, 
Orley See, T. H. Reiss, R. Ruiz, S. Polak 
and J. W. Willard. Second violins—E. 
Rossett, J. A. Haug, W. Manchester, R. 
L. Hidden, H. Helget, K. Bering, J. T. 





Gold, J. A. Peterson, A. Heft, H. A. 
Dunn, F. Creitz and H. H. Hoffman. 
Violas—Lajos Fenster, E. Hahl, F. 


Baker, Hother Wismer, C. Heinsen, E. 
Weiler, B. Purt, Victor Lichtenstein, F. 
Dierich and R. Kolb. Violoncellos—W. 
V. Ferner, William Dehe. O. King, W. 
Villalpando, A. Weiss, R. Kirs, R. Callies 
and C. Hranek. Basses—J. Lahann, 1. 
J. Previati, Victor Geoffrion, E. Schulze, 
A. Annaruini, A. E. Storch, E. Arriola 
and O. Frederick. Flutes—Anthony Lin- 
den, L. Newbauer and Walter Oester- 
reicher (orchestral manager). Piccolo— 
Walter Oesterreicher. Oboes—C. Addi- 
mando, Andre Dupuis, V. Schipilitti and 
Jean Shanis. English horn—V. Schipi- 
litti. Clarinets—H. B. Randall and C. 
Hazlett. Bass clarinets—C. Hazlett and 
Jean Shanis. Bassoons—E. Kubitschek, 
E. B. La Haye and C. Hranek. Contra 
bassoon—R. Kolb. Horn—Walter Hor- 
nig, P. Roth, C. E. Tryner, R. Rocco and 
E. F. Huske. Trumpets—W. A. Thieck, 
L. S. Barton, Otto Kegel and P. Code. 
Trombones—F. W. Taft, O. E. Clark and 
F. N. Bassett. Tuba—Ralph Murray. 
Harps—Kajetan Att] and Elvira Swain. 
Tympani—George Wagner. Percussion 
—E. A. Nolting. R. E. Wagner, J. Sinai 
and H. H. Hoffman.  Librarian—Otto 
Kegel. 

The Musicians’ Club, which has been 
in existence for thirty years, is to have 
a housewarming in its new home on Nov. 
1. The headquarters are now being fur- 
nished in a new building at Sutter and 
Powell streets. The musicians of San 
Francisco number thousands, but until 
the present club established quarters they 
had no meeting place. Vincent de Ar- 
rilaga is the president; Johannes Raith, 
secretary and treasurer; Gerard Tail- 
landier, vice-president, and Pierre Douil- 
let and Carolus Lundine, directors. The 








‘paid-up membership numbers 75, with 


two honorary members, Charles Keeler 
and L. S. Sherman. 

The Russian Women’s Association of 
San Francisco gave a concert on Oct. 15 
at Scottish Rite Hall in aid of the starv- 
ing women and children of their native 
land. At least half of the program was 
Russian music. Marie Partridge Price 
sang Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “To India”; 
George Stewart McManus. pianist, played 
Chopin’s B Minor Mazurka: H. Patrick 
Killikelly, baritone, sang “Toreador en 
Garde” and Rodion Mendelevitch, violin- 
ist, played “The Red Sarafan” and “The 
Volga Boat Song.” Daniel Popovich was 
at the piano. 

The Pacific Coast Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation gave a music program on Oct. 17 
in conformity with a request from the 
music week committee that all clubs ob- 
serve music week. Miss Marguerite Gal- 
lagher was the singer, with Claire Har- 
rington at the piano. 

MARIE Hicks HEALY. 


The next New York recital by John 
Meldrum. pianist, will be given at 
Aeolian Hall on Jan. 26. Mr. Meldrum 
recently made a successful appearance 


at the Buffalo Festival. 
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THRONG WELCOMES 


Dramatic Singing of Soprano 
Acclaimed—Jeanne Gor- 
don Gives Concert 


Detroit, Oct. 22.—Geraldine Farrar 
and her company gave a concert at the 
Arcadia Auditorium on Oct. 13; and, as 
is usual on the visits of this artist, every 
part of the hall was crowded, and the 
applause was unrestrained. Miss Farrar 


fully exhibited her dramatic intensity 
in the “Habanera” from “Carmen,” her 
interpretation being distinguished for 
fire and individuality. The operatic 
aria of the program was “Batti, Batti,” 
from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” Ker 
singing of Tchaikovsky’s “None but the 
Lonely Heart” was a worthy vocal 
achievement, and the outstanding fea- 
ture of the evening. Miss Farrar re- 
ceived several floral tributes, and was 
recalled many times. 

Edgar Schofield, who made his first 
appearance in Detroit, was heard with 
pleasure. He sang a Verdi aria, a 
French group, and a group in English. 
It was in one of the French numbers, 
“Le Cor,” that he gained his chief suc- 
cess, because of the spirit with which it 
was interpreted. Ada Sassoli played 
harp solos, and was notably successful 
in a Bach Bourrée. Claude Gotthelf’s 
piano accompaniments proved genuine 
support for both singers. 

The Detroit Concert Bureau embarked 


FARRAR AT DETROIT 


upon its career on Oct. 18, amid social 
and artistic success, when Detroit’s own 
contralto, Jeanne Gordon, appeared at 
Arcadia Auditorium. The vast audi- 
ence included every one of note in the 
city, and an avalanche of flowers was 
carried over the footlights. Miss 
Gordon chose as her opening number 
“Mon Coeur s’Ouvre a ta Voix,” and 
though showing slight traces of nervous- 
ness at first, sang it admirably. Essen- 
tially a dramatic singer, she presented 
numbers from “Carmen,” “The Masked 
Ball,” and “Hérodiade” and such ef- 
fective songs as Bemberg’s “La Mort de 
Jeanne d’Arc” and Kramer’s “The 
Faltering Dusk.” These were all given 
with commanding breadth of conception 
and a rich wealth of tone. Miss Gordon’s 
“Carmen” excerpts created great en- 
thusiasm, and she had to repeat the 
“Habanera.” Her reading of “The 
Faltering Dusk” was a fine example of 
vocal and dramatic artistry. Miss 
Gordon gave many encores. 

Miss Gordon was initiated into the 
Sigma Alpha Iota, a national musical 
sorority, on Monday evening, Oct. 17, at 
the home of Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill, and 
was made an honorary member of the 
Sigma chapter, established at the De- 
troit Institute of Musical Art. 

“Pelléas and Mélisande” was produced 
on Oct. 17, by the Sam Hume Players 
and the Detroit Symphony, conducted 
by Victor Kolar. This symbolic drama 
provided wide scope for the scenic artist, 
and he made the most of it, but it moved 
with too slow a tempo and in too studied 
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A Telegram from A. A. Van De Mark, Founder and Director 


Haensel and Jones, Aeolian Hall, 
Idelle Patterson sang last night to capacity, scored one of the 
greatest successes of the big week. A unanimous demand for return 


next year.—A. A. Van De Mark. 


Opinions of the Buffalo Critics Tersely Chronicled 
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“lovely, clear soprano voice of extensive range. Her command of florid singing 
together with her personal attractions make her a charming artist—sung with fine 
feeling for melody and mood—won a double encore.”——Buffalo Courier, Oct. 7. 


“a lovely, clear voice—she gave an enviable vocal display.”"—Buffalo Evening 


Times, Oct. 7. 


“Mrs. Patterson is a lyric soprano with coloratura ability. She can sing a song 
like Gilberte’s sweetly flowing Evening Song and she can be equally successful in 
her command of bravoura and vocal acrobatics. Her voice is of charming purity, 
with a beautifully even and flexible scale. 
Sands, La Forge, and the Moonlight, Starlight waltz by Gilberte, were fine examples 
of her vocal facility, while the pleasing little ballad encores, of which the audience 
demanded many, were given with the sparkle and naivete they required.—Buffalo 


Express, Oct. 7. 
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a manner to make a general appeal. The 
orchestra played several compositions of 
Debussy extremely well. “The After- 
noon of a Faun” seemed particularly 
adapted to the Maeterlinck play, and 
Mr. Kolar invested it with a wealth of 
mystic charm. — 

Detroit’s Music Week is proceeding 
successfully with free concerts filling 
each day. The Chamber Music Society 
presented a program at the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts on Sunday, and on the 
following day, the Detroit Institute of 
Musical Art gave an evening of music 
in Temple Beth El. Llewellyn Réenwick 
gave an organ recital in the Central M. 
E. Church on Tuesday, and on Wednes- 
day there was a special program at St. 
Pau]’s Cathedral, a feature being the 
appearance of the Evening Choristers. 
An Italian program was given in the 
Northern High School on the same eve- 
ning, and, at Temple Beth El, the De- 
troit Band and Orchestra Association, 
gave a concert. Concerts by the De- 
troit Negro Chorus and the Detroit 
Conservatory and a program sponsored 
by N. J. Corey were also scheduled for 
the week. 

The first rehearsal of the newly- 
formed Detroit Symphony Chorus was 
held on Oct. 18 at Memorial Hall. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch briefly addressed the 
members, and Stephen Townsend then 
began his task of training the chorus 
for future performances with the or- 
chestra. M. McD. 


GABRILOWITSCH INITIATES 
SEASON IN PITTSBURGH 








Appears as Pianist in First Concert of 
Art Society—Other Organizations 
Announce Plans 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 22.—To grace 
the opening of its forty-ninth season, the 


Art Society brought Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
to Carnegie Hall last night in the réle 


of pianist. His appearance in Pitts- 
burgh last year was as guest conductor 


of the Philadelphia Symphony. One of 
the largest crowds in the history of the 
society greeted the pianist-composer-con- 
ductor, in his program of masters which 
included Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, Gluck, 
Brahms, Schumann, Chopin and Liszt 
and concluded with the player’s own 
“Caprice-Burlesque.” 

During the intermission Dr. Percival 
J. Eaton, president of the Art Society, 
briefly sketched the aims and ideals of 
the society whose membership now to- 
tals 1500. 

The Haydn Choral Union of the North 
Boroughs, John Coleville Dickson, con- 
ductor, began its season Oct. 11, in the 
auditorium of the Bellevue High School 
with Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, and 
Will Rhodes, Jr., a Pittsburgh tenor, as 
assisting artists. 

Directors of the Pittsburgh Musical 
Institute have just announced a series 
of seven lectures on the science of the 
human voice, by Dr. Max Schoen, recent- 
ly associated with Dr. Carl Seashore at 
the University of Iowa. R. E. W. 


RECITALS IN ALBANY 


Augusto Cottlow and Earle Hummel 
Give Recitals 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 24—Augusta 
Cottlow gave a piano recital Oct. 14, in 
Chancellor’s Hall, under the auspices of 
the music section of the Albany Woman’s 


Club. Her opening number was a Bach 
Busoni Toccata in C, followed by three 
Chopin numbers. It was as an inter- 
preter of MacDowell that Miss Cottlow 
won her greatest success. Four Busoni 
studies and “Tarantella” of Liszt con- 
cluded the program. 

Earle Hummel, boy violinist, made his 
first public appearance in recital Oct. 14, 
in the auditorium of the Albany His- 
torical Society and delighted an appre- 
ciative audience. His talent was put to 
a severe test in Bach’s Sonata No. 1 
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and the Grand Concerto in E of Vieux 
temps. Stanley Hummel, a young: 
brother, was his accompanist and play< 
piano numbers. WwW. A. 
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Boston Welcomes Back Clément 


After Absence of £ ight Years 


a te naw “Siee iam: 
ber of the Boston Opera 
Company, Sings Songs of 
His Native Land—Mme. 
Homer, Cora Chase, Mischa 
Violin, Matzenauer and 
Hackett Recitalists of Week 
—Symphony Gives Third 
Pair of Concerts, Assisted 
by Laura Littlefield 


YOSTON, Oct. 24.—After an absence 
) of eight years, Edmond Clément, 
French tenor, returned to Boston to 
appear in concert at Symphony Hall 
on Oct. 22, under the local’ man- 
agement of L. H. Mudgett. A _ dis- 


tinguished musical audience, mindful of 
Mr. Clement’s former triumphs with the 
Boston Opera Company, extended a 
warm greeting to the tenor. The pro- 
gram was unusual in that all the songs 
were in French and by French composers, 
but sufficient variety was achieved by 
the diverse natures of the songs and 
by Mr. Clément’s versatility. A group 
of arias, reminiscent of the tenor’s ope- 
ratic achievements in this city, included 
the Flower Song from “Carmen,” “Le 
teve” from “Manon,” and an air from 
“Grisélidis,” which were admirably sung. 
Mr. Clément employed with telling effect 
a beautiful mezza-voce, a_ fine-spun 
pianissimo, and, when occasion required, 
a dramatic fervor and depth of tonal 
juality. Masterful in control of nuances, 
he was admirable in songs such as ‘Ca 
fait peur aux oiseaux” by Bernard, 
‘Jeunes Fillettes,” arranged by Wecker- 
lin, and ‘“‘Les filles de la Rochelle,” ar- 
ranged by Tiersot—songs which called 
for a marked sense of characterization. 
Auguste Descarries served efficiently as 
accompanist. 

Mme. Louise Homer, contralto, and 
Cora Chase, soprano, appeared in a joint 
recital under L. H. Mudgett’s manage- 
ment at Symphony Hall, on Oct. 16. 
Mme. Homer, who has always been a 
favorite with Boston concert-goers, was 
welcomed by a large audience, with whom 
her charming personality and equally 
charming singing won enthusiastic favor. 
She sang a group of arias by Handel, 
Bach and Gluck, with a classic distinc- 
tion and purity of vocal style. Her rich- 
textured voice and skill in evoking moods 
were especially gratifying in such com- 
positions as Respighi’s “Nebbie” and Sid- 
ney Homer’s “To Russia” Miss Chase, 
who sang the “Qui la Voce” aria from 
“Puritani,” “Care Selve” by Handel, and 
a group of American songs, displayed in 
her singing an erratic tendency which 
was rather unfortunate in view of her 
many redeeming virtues. Her intona- 
tion was flawless in difficult passages 
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and yet unexpectedly faulty in songs 
of apparently simple melodic line. When 
she willed, her voice of appealing timbre 
was susceptible to the finer gradations 
of tonal color and artistic style, but quite 
often she chose to eschew the very graces 
of which she had shown possession. 
Nevertheless, since her virtue outweighed 
her faults, she was well received both 
in her solos and in a group of duets 
with Mme. Homer. Eleanor Scheib ac- 
companied tastefully. 

Under the local management of F. J. 
Melsaac, Mischa Violin, violinist, made 
his Boston début on Oct. 19, at Steinert 
Hall. His program consisted of the 
Vieuxtemps Concerto in D Minor, the 
Wilhelmj transcription of Wagner’s 
“Romance,” Godowsky’s “Viennese” and 
“Valse Macabre; Bazzini’s “Ronde des 
Lutins,” and the “Rondo Capriccioso” 
by Saint-Saéns. To Mischa Violin tech- 
nical difficulties are no stumbling blocks, 
as his skillful playing of the Scherzo in 
the Concerto and of the “Ronde des 
Lutins” disclosed. He plays warmly, 
fervidly, and with a_ temperamental 
zest for his music. His interpretations 
are characterized by marked individ- 
uality, indicative of strong musical con- 
victions, though at times provocative of 
dissenting judgments. In its entirety, 
Mischa Violin’s Boston début was a 
successful one. Josef Adler, at the piano, 
was an adroit accompanist. 

The first of the Steinert Series of Six 
Concerts at Symphony Hall opened on 
Oct. 20 with a joint recital by Margaret 
Matzenauer, contralto, and Charles 
Hackett, tenor. In his appearance in 
a similar series last season. Mr. Hackett 
stirred favorable comment to a high 
degree in virtue of his beautiful lyric 
voice and his artistic sense of interpre- 
tation. This year, he was equally pleas- 
ing in those lyric songs which afforded 
him opportunities for the display of his 
remarkable breath control, his resource- 
fulness in shadings, and his imaginative 
skill in characterization. Mme. Mat- 
zenauer was warmly received upon her 
appearance. She sang the “Liete Signor” 
from “Les Huguenots” with uncommon 
flexibility of voice and subtlety of style, 
and two groups of songs which served 
to disclose her opulent voice, her char- 
acterizing skill, her technical facility 
and her extended vocal range. With Mr. 
Hackett, she sang a duet from “Aida.” 
Both artists were obliged to sing many 
encores. Georges Vauses and Lester 
Hodges were admirable accompanists for 
Mme. Matzenauer and Mr. Hackett 
respectively. 

The third pair of concerts given by 
the Boston Symphony on Oct. 21 and 
Oct. 22 served to strengthen the con- 
viction that the orchestra, under Pierre 
Monteux, has reachieved its former 
greatness and has regained its brilliance 
and luster. The satisfaction manifested 
by the audience is a sincere and critical 


appraisal of the development of the 
orchestra. 
Brahms* heroic Symphony No. 3, in 


F, was played with appropriate signifi- 
cance. The first performance was given 
of Franck’s religiously impressive Organ 
Chorale No. 2, in B Minor, arranged 
effectively for orchestra and organ by 
Wallace Goodrich, with Mr. Goodrich at 
the organ. Another innovation was a 
group of orchestral excerpts from Casel- 
la’s choreographic comedy, “La Couvent 
sur l’eau.” These showed striking in- 
genuity in orchestral treatment and a 
trenchant vividness and conciseness of 
imagination. In the Barcarolle, a vocal- 
ized melody depicting poignant, amorous 
longing was sung with genuine feeling 
and vocal skill by Laura Littlefield, a 
Boston soprano. H. L. 


Opens Mil- 





on Concert Tour, 
waukee Season 
MILWAUKEE, Oct. 22.—Geraldine Far- 
rar and her company opened the season 
in Milwaukee with a successful concert, 
a crowded audience receiving the artists 
with the warmest approval. Miss Far- 
rar’s singing was delightful. Her first 
group was made up of numbers by Fer- 
rari, Chaminade, Massenet and Hahn; 


Farrar, 






Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni,” and the final group 
comprised songs by Tchaikovsky, Schu- 
mann, Dvorak and Gretchaninoff. The 
varying moods of all this music were well 
defined; and the last group was given 
with breadth, dignity, and a sense of 
dramatic values. Edgar Schofield, bari- 
tone, and Ada Sassoli, harpist, con- 
tributed effective solos, and Claude Gott- 
helf was a responsive accompanist. The 
concert was under the management of 
Marion Andrews. C. O. S. 


Herbert Gould Finds 


Increasing Demand 


the operatic aria was from 
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Herbert Gould, Bass 


CuHIcAGco, Oct. 17.—Herbert Gould, 
bass, of Chicago, who has taken leading 
roles in many of the principal oratorio 
productions in the country, will appear 
under the management of Harrison and 
Harshbarger of New York and Chicago 
after Jan. 1 next. Mr. Gould has found 
the demand for oratorio engagements too 
great to permit of personal management 
any longer. 

He will sing “The Messiah” with the 
Salt Lake Oratorio Society in January, 
and will appear in the “Creation,” to be 
given by the same body in June. In 
April he will be soloist in the annual 
concert of the Apollo Club of Portland, 
Ore., and is now arranging a tour of 
the Northwest during April and May. 
He will take part in the presentation of 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress” by the Chi- 
cago Apollo Club in May and will make 
frequent appearances in recital and ora- 
torio in the Middle West during the sea- 
son. 


ANNA CASE IN WASHINGTON 


Mrs. Harding Attends Seniiaate Annual 
Recital in Capital 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 24.—Anna Case 
achieved a marked success in her an- 
nual recital here on Friday afternoon, 


Oct. 21, at the National Theater. She 
was greeted by a capacity house. Mrs. 
Harding occupied a box with Mrs. 
Charles Evans Hughes. Mrs. Miles 
Poindexter, Mrs. Arthur Capper and 


Mrs. Frank B. Willis remained through- 
out the program. In another box was 
Mrs. Coolidge. 

Miss Case 
will take her 
Houston, Tex. 
York for the 


has left on a tour which 

as far west and south as 
She will return to New 

Christmas season. 





Among the cities to be visited by 
Marie Sundelius on her present tour 
are Great Falls, Mont.; Spokane, Wash.; 
Portland, Ore.; Moscow and _ Boise, 
Idaho, and Salt Lake City. 





WILMINGTON MUSIC 
SEASON COLLAPSES 


Leaders Lay Entire Blame on 
Town—Look to Mayor 
to Better Conditions 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Oct. 22.—With 
the closing of the Playhouse, the local 
auditorium, this week, all hopes of a 
musical season for this city suddenly 
collapsed, and unless some _philan- 
thropist appears, to finance the overhead 
charges and deficits of each perform- 
ance, there will be no artistic events in 
Wilmington this year. 

This collapse comes with especial force 
because of the fact that the art life of 
this town has been constantly growing, 
with the great prosperity felt here 
throughout late years. 

According to the local orchestra asso- 
ciation, musical conditions in Wilming- 
ton were distinctly affected by the 
abrupt manner in which the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra terminated its agree- 
ment with the association, last spring, 
after sixteen consecutive years of con- 
certs here. In fact, the association 
claims that so little notice was given of 
this step, that it has been unable to 
sign contracts with other symphonic or- 
ganizations. 

Already a concert by Giovanni 
Martinelli, on Nov. 1, has been can- 
celled. The reason announced for this 
is that the Playhouse has been closed, 
but it has been ascertained that another 
reason is that the advance sale was so 
small as to preclude any possibility of 
a successful venture, although the con- 
cert was to have been in aid of the 
State Board of Health. 

Arrangements have already been 
made for the appearance of Kreisler at 
the Playhouse on Jan. 5, but with the 
closing of this theater, it seems that this 
concert will also have to be canceled. 

Leaders in music here are laying the 
blame for the entire collapse on the town 
itself, which, they say, has discouraged 
all the efforts of those who have been 
advocating the building of an audi- 
torilum with a seating capacity which 
would justify the bringing here of or- 
chestras and artists of first magnitude. 

It is hoped, however, that the cam- 
paign for an auditorium and for the 
revivification of musical life here will be 
renewed, as this city has now, in Mayor 
Le Roy Harvey, and Bishop Philip Cook, 


of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Delaware, two leaders interested in 
music. The mayor is a musician and an 
active member of the Orpheus Club, 


with which organization he sings regu- 
larly. It is hoped that under his leader- 
ship the drive for an auditorium with 
a seating capacity of 6000 will com- 
mence, and adequate provision be made 
for music in this city of more than 
100,000 persons. Zs Be 





Frieda 


Frieda Hempel was booked to sail for 
America by the Olympic, on Oct. 26, 
accompanied by her father, who is sev- 
enty-five years old, and who is making 
his first visit to this country. On the 
concert tour Miss Hempel has just con- 
cluded, audiences received Arditi’s “II 
Bacio” with particular favor, and on one 
occasion, when she repeated it for an en- 
core, there were clamorous demands that 
she should sing it a third time. She has 
added “Il Bacio” to her programs for 
the coming season. 


Hempel Returning to America 





Ruth Pearcy, contralto, has just added 
to the list of her engagements for the 
season one as soloist with the New York 
Trio at Far Rockaway on Nov. 5. The 
membership of the Trio consists of 
Scipione Guidi, violinist; Cornelius Van 
Vliet, ’cellist, and Clarence Adler, pian- 
ist. Miss Pearcy recently returned from 
a five months’ tour in the Pacific Coast 
States. Because of dates already booked, 
she has had to refuse the offer of an 
eight months’ Coast-to-Coast tour for 
the Society for Broader Education. 
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FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., Oct. 15.—Augusta 
Lenska sang in concert at the audi- 
torium, University of Arkansas, Oct. 5. 

* ok * 


Fort SMITH, ARK., Oct. 15.—Margaret 
Matzenauer appeared in concert here un- 
der the auspices of the Fort Smith Con- 
cert Club on Wednesday night, Oct. 5. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Horace Alvin 
Lake, baritone, was the assisting artist 
at the season’s opening of the Political 
Study Club. Mrs. Howard Blandy acted 
as accompanist. 


* * * 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Elizabeth Spen- 
cer, soprano, gave a recital here, the 
sweet quality of her voice pleasing the 
audience. Emil Bertl, who was accom- 
panist, played his own “Marche Mili- 
taire.” 

+ cK * 

WATERLOO, Iowa, Oct. 15.—Allen W. 
Bogen, pipe organist of Chicago played 
at the Strand Theater, while here visit- 
ing friends. He was on his way from Le 
Mars, Iowa, where he dedicated a pipe 
organ. 

* * * 

SOUTHINGTON, CONN.—RBertina Case, 
soprano singer at the Plantsville Con- 
gregational Church, has resigned, hav- 
ing accepted a position in Rochester, 
N. Y. Miss Illingworth of Meriden will 
succeed her. 

ok * * 

OMAHA, NEB.—The City Concert Club 
will sponsor a Music Week, Nov. 20 to 
27. Special musical services and pupils’ 
recitals will be features of the week 
which will close with a dinner with Sousa 
as guest of honor. 


* * * 


MONTREAL.—A. EE. Perrins was 
unanimously elected president of the 
Apollo Glee Club of Montreal at its 
recent meeting. Communal singing, and 
general charitable work will be the ob- 
ject of the glee club’s winter activities. 


* * * 


TORONTO, CAN.—Ernest Shildrick has 
been appointed leader of the singing at 
the City Temple services in Massey Hall. 
During the last year he has organized 
a large choir at the High Park Methodist 
Church and has directed mass singing. 


* * *x 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Esther Dale, 
formerly a soloist at South Church, and 
now living in New York, sang at a con- 
cert given by the Springfield Teachers’ 
Association for the teachers’ house fund. 
Mrs. Dorothy B. Mulroney was her ac- 
companist. 





* * * 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss.—The following 
have been appointed officers of the Clef 
Club: Phyllis Creasey, president; Berna- 
dette Stack, vice-president and chair- 
man of the program committee; Marion 
DeRonde, secretary, and Sarah- Riggs, 
treasurer, 

* * &* 

MERIDEN, CONN.—Ellsworth Grum- 
man of Bridgeport and of the Yale Music 
School, gave a lecture-recital under the 
auspices of the Meriden Musicians’ Club. 
He spoke on the development of the 
sonata, and played Beethoven’s Sonata 
in F Minor. 

* * * 

PoTspAM, N. Y.—At an organ recital 
in the Normal Auditorium, Frank Mer- 
rill Cram played a Suite by Rogers, part 
of Bach’s Suite in D, Batiste’s “Voix 
Céleste” and the allegro from Handel’s 
Tenth Concerto. Florence H. McKee, so- 
prano, assisted. 

x * & 

JOPLIN, Mo., Oct. 15—Cyrena Van 
Gordon, contralto, of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Association, appeared in a joint 
recital with Helen Scoville, pianist, at 
the high school auditorium under the aus- 
pices of the Fortnightly Music Club on 
Monday night, Oct. 10. 


* * * 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Aurelio Giorni, 
from the Institute of Musical Art in New 
York, will occupy the post of head of 
the piano department of the Hartford 
School of Music during the absence of 
Edward H. Noyes, who has been given a 
year’s leave of absence. 
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New ORLEANS, LA.—At a musicale ar- 
ranged by Elizabeth Burton at which 
Ricardo Montiel was the chief guest, a 
program was given by Mr. Montiel, Mrs. 
Christian Schertz, Mrs. Jacques de Tar- 
nowsky, Mrs. James Bouligny, Edvige 
Goudon and Harold Levy. 


* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The _  Fleurette 
School of Musical Drama, established by 
Mary Sales Hancort, has opened for the 
season. Miss Hancort will include in the 
work of the school French and Russian 
toe dancing in addition to dramatic 
dances, interpretative and classic. 

K aK a 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Dora Call, pian- 
ist, has organized the Music Study Club, 
which will have for its object the study 
and appreciation of the various com- 
posers and their works. Julis Doster 
inaugurated the meetings of the season 
with a program of ancient French music. 

* * a. 

TURNER’S FALLS, Mass.—A_ concert 
was given here by Ye Olde New Eng- 
land Choir, under the auspices of the 
Women’s Club. The songs chosen repre- 
sented the Puritan, Colonial, and Aboli- 
tionist periods, and old _ plantation 
melodies and dances were also included. 

ok * * 

Fort WorTH, TEX.—A new concert 
course for this year has been announced 
by the Academy “Our Lady of Victory” 
to be given in the Academy Hall. The 
artists will be the Zoellner Quartet, Oct. 
31; Vera Poppé, ’cellist, and Edna Swan- 
son Ver Haar, contralto, Dec. 2, and 
Augusta Cottlow, pianist, Feb. 3. 

* ok a 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—At the opening 
concert at the Y. M. C. A., the following 
musicians appeared: Helen Nash, pian- 
ist; Mrs. Fannie S. Heartsill, soprano; 
L. N. Gavitt, accompanist; and Margaret 
Evans and Helen Hurley. Weekly musi- 
cal programs will be a feature at the 
Association throughout the winter. 

* * + 


OMAHA, NEB.—The pupils of Cecil 
Berryman and Alice Davis Berryman 
were presented in a Chopin program re- 
cently. Three Etudes, the Fantasia in 
F Minor and other works were included. 
Another event that attracted attention 
was a concert by the Omaha Student Or- 
chestra, under the baton of Murrell Simp- 
son. 





* * * 


PASADENA, CAL.—The California In- 
stitute of Technology has organized a 
band and orchestra of twenty members 
each, as the first of the activities of its 
new music department, of which Will 
Rounds has been appointed head. It is 
hoped that the orchestra will be heard 
in a series of public concerts during the 
year. 

* * * 

Utica, N. Y.—The B Sharp Musical 
Club of this city gave its first recital 
of the year at the Yahnundasis Golf Club 
with the following participating: Mrs. 
W. B. Crouse, Clara V. Drury, Mrs. 
William E. Start, Mrs. Maurice Sam- 
mons, Mrs. Watson T. Dunmore, Theda 
Geschwind, Martha Williams and Mar- 
jorie Roberts. 

*K * Ba 

TORONTO, CAN.—The music festival of 
the Salvation Army in Massey Hall, 
produced some excellent band music. 
There were 300 players on the stage. 
The band tournament proved an inter- 
esting feature of the evening while there 
was some creditable choral singing by 
the choirs from various centers. Capt. 
Richards played a concertina medley. 

* * * 

FOREST GROVE, ORE.—C. W. Lawrence, 
the new director of the Pacific Univer- 
sity Conservatory, and head of the voice 
department, has instituted a new method 
among the vocal students. By means of 
a dictaphone a record is made of each 
student’s voice at the beginning of the 
course, and another within a few months 
to demonstrate any improvement he has 
made. 

ok ok x 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The following 
local musicians appeared in concert for 
the Ladies’ Aid Society now conducting 
a drive in the Capital City: Will T. Pear- 
son, Louis L. Annis, George O’Connor, 
George Daw, Mrs. Fannie S. Heartsill, 





Lillian Chenoweth, Francis P. Heartsill, 
Larry Gavitt, Dr. S. M. S. Sheffermann, 
Minnie Bailey, Arnold Landvoigt, Mrs. 
Katherine Floecker, and Matt Horn. 


* * * 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO.—Pasquale Talla- 
rico, pianist, and member of the faculty 
of the Peabody Conservatory at Balti- 
more, gave a lecture recital, in which his 
program included Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s 
new Prelude and Fugue, an imposing 
composition, and excerpts from the 
works of Mendelssohn, Schumann, Cho- 
pin and Liszt. He is to continue these 
lecture-recitals during his teaching visits 
each month. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The organization 
of the Second Regiment Band of the 
Washington High School Cadets has been 
completed under Bandmaster Hess of the 
War Department. Sergeant Driggers of 
Technical High School, is in charge. 
These bands have been made possible by 
the co-operation of the War Department 
with the school authorities, and the 
eadets have shown spirited interest in 
their organization. 

Bd * * 

PASADENA, CAL.—Harriette de Ment 
Packard, soprano, and Elgie Lowry 
Fisher, diseuse, with Lois Wall at the 
piano, were heard in recital in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce assembly hall recently. 
Mme. Packard sang arias and songs in 
excellent style, and Mrs. Fisher pre- 
sented plantation songs of the South, rec- 
itations in dialect, and scenes from John 


Luther Long’s original version of 
“Madama Butterfly.” 
ok ok * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—At the Vann studio, 
a number of students were presented in 
informal recital by Mrs. Mary Adele 
Vann. The singers were: Sopranos, 
Leola Green, Lillian Schell, Ethel Stew- 
art, Leona Grosky, Hilda Lindborg, Opal 
Selby, Amy Traunis, Delores Priest; 
contraltos, Della Green, Grace Went- 
worth, Vesta McWinny; tenors, Homer 
Seigfried, Theodore Carlson; basses, Ly- 
man Warmock, Lee Foust, Bert Norblad, 
Peter Rother, Jack Freeman. 

S1oux City, lowa.—Frances Fribourg, 
violinist, and Albert Morgan, pianist, 
were heard in joint recital at the Young- 
berg Studio, Oct. 13. A large audience 
attended the recital and showed its 
appreciation by enthusiastic applause. 
This is the first of a series of recitals 
to be given at the Youngberg Studio. 
The owner, an artist photographer, has 
invited local musicians to use the beauti- 
fully fitted studio for recitals. The 
musicians of this city have long been in 
need of such a recital room. 

* * * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Impromptu 
Quartet, consisting of G. E. D. Canfield, 
soprano; Mrs. L. W. Brewster, contralto; 
G. H. Russell, tenor, and H. R. Greene, 
bass, gave a concert at the King’s High- 
way Congregational Church. Alvin B. 
Hall is director and accompanist of the 
quartet, and Mrs. Clara M. Alvord, or- 
ganist. Members of the summer class 
of the Fairfield County Music School, of 
which Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Strout are 
directors, appeared in a recital at Grace 
M. E. Church, giving a program of vocal 
and piano solos and duets. 

OK * * 

DETROIT, MicH.—The Music Group of 
the Twentieth Century Club held its first 
meeting of the season, when Blanche 
Strong analyzed the Sixth Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky and gave illustrations from 
the score, assisted by Mrs. James W. 
Tyre. Mrs. Emilie Quisenberry sang a 
group of French songs, accompanied by 
Edith Moore, and Mrs. Sara McLean de- 
livered an address. A musical program 
was given by members at the first meet- 
ing of the Students’ League of the Tues- 
day Musicale, at the home of Mrs. Benja- 
min F, Mulford. The annual election 
of officers was held. 

* * * 

TORONTO, CAN.—The singing of the 
Timothy Eaton Memorial Church, con- 
ducted by Dr. Ernest MacMillan, organ- 
ist and choirmaster, was admirable at a 
recent concert given in the church. The 
program included Brahms’ “Rhapsody” 
Op. 53, in which the contralto solo part 
was expressively taken by Vera Maclean; 
Mendelssohn’s Psalm, “Judge Me, O 
God”; Bach’s cantata, “Sleepers, 
Awake”; Elgar’s Prologue and “By the 
Wayside.” The other soloists, who all 
sang with excellent effect, were Mrs. 
Eileen Millett Lowe, Robert Habbeshaw, 
George Aldcroft, Branson Hall, Aubrey 
Gord and W. H. Norris. 

* 


* * 


PEORIA, ILL.—Music in the _ public 


schools is progressing under the direction 
of Clara T. Dailey, music supervisor. 
Besides the glee clubs, choruses, and 


. the various orchestras among the grade 


as well as the high schools, a series of 
artist recitals has been again arranged 
by Miss Dailey for the pupils of the high 
schools, and the first of these this year 
was given by Margery Maxwell, whose 
music ranged from folk-songs to Mu- 
setta’s Waltz Song and the “Jewel Song” 
from “Faust.” In preparation for the 
music memory contest in the spring, 
under Miss Dailey’s direction, the chil- 
dren are receiving listening lessons, and 
the different sections of the orchestra are 
also being ‘trained. 
* * * 


MONMOUTH, ORE.—The Women’s Glee 
Club at the Oregon Normal School 
elected the following officers for the 
year: Mildred Bartow, president; Mar- 
guerite Hanson, Portland, vice-presi- 
dent; Esther Chapman, Portland, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Beulah McCord Boving- 
ton, Oakland, Ore., reporter. The glee 
club will be conducted by Helen Moore, 
who heads the music department, and 
her assistant, Jennie Peterson, will act 
as accompanist. There are 90 voices 
in the organization. It will furnish mu- 
sic at chapel exercises, commencement 
programs and all special functions. A 
cantata will be given shortly before the 
Christmas holidays and a musical comedy 
is planned for next spring. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Under the aus- 
pices of the local chapter of American 
Guild of Organists a course in “Im- 
provisation” by Frederick W. Schlieder 
of New York is announced. A series of 
organ recitals has also been arranged 
for the winter by members of the guild 
and guest artists. John B. Wilson, is 
dean of the local chapter. Artists who 
have appeared recently before’ the 
League of American Pen Women are 
Edward Lind, former concertmaster of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and 
Alice D. Taylor, pianist, the occasion be- 
ing to honor Mrs. Irvine L. Lenroot, 
president of the Congressional Club. 
Gertrude Lyons, soprano, chairman of 
the music committee of the Women’s 
City Club, sang before the club recently 
with Margaret Morgan as accompanist. 
Anna Lawrence, harpist, assisted. 

*” * 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—Mrs. C. B. 
Ames, president, opened the first meet- 
ing of the Ladies’ Music Club, Tuesday 
afternoon, in the First Lutheran Church, 
with an address of greeting, after her 
prolonged vacation in Europe. As is 
customary, the season opened with a reg- 
istration tea, under the general super- 
vision of Mrs. Richard A. Vose, Mrs. 
Frank P. Johnson, Mrs. W. S. Bulkley, 
Mrs. Charles Edward Johnson, Mrs. Ed- 
ward F. Davis, Mrs. I. C. Thurmond and 
Mrs. Millard H. Russell. The program 
consisted of a report of the silver jubilee 
biennial of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, by Hyla Long; two vocal 
numbers, “The Swan” and “The Pro- 
posal,” by Virginia C. Peter; violin solos, 
by Genevieve Bradley; songs, by Mrs. 
George Davis; and the “Toy Symphony, 
Romberg, played by Mrs. Joseph F’. Rum- 
sey, Mrs. Frank Buttram, Mrs. Francis 
A. Demand, Mrs. Laura St. Mary, Mrs. 
John Metcalf, Mrs. Dwight F. Rogers, 
Mrs. William M. Bonner, Dana Lewis, 
Ethel Lehr, Nadine Duck, Pauline Rob- 
erts, Bertha Kinkade and Helen Lewis. 
Otto Ritche Stahl delivered a prefatory 
note on the symphony. 

ok oK x 

CorVALLIS, OrE.—Arthur Kirkham of 
Portland has been chosen to lead the 
Oregon Agricultural College Glee Club 
for this year, and Craig Condit, of 
Juneau, Alaska, will be business man- 
ager. Other new officers are: Edward 
Kimball, vice-president; C. M. Parsons, 
secretary; John Ohm, treasurer; Blair 
Stewart, librarian, and Alfred Beatie, 
assistant librarian. The club is under 
contract with the Ellison-White Lyceum 
Bureau to appear at the Portland Public 
Auditorium Jan. 14. The club is made 
up of twenty-four voices, and of this 
number five are vocal and instrumenta 
soloists. The new club comprises: Firs' 
tenors, C. C. Condit, Juneau, Alaska; 
K. E. Hamblen, Portland; J. C. Ohm 
Portland; T. C. Allen, Pasadena, Cal.; 
Ernest Wright, Portland; Alfred Beatie 
Oregon City. Second tenors: H. ©. 
Goodale, Anaheim, Cal.; C. M. Parsons 
Klamath Falls; A. R. Kirkham, Port 
land; Harry Rands, Corvallis; Er 
Witt, Portland; Gardner W. Bryan 
Hollywood, Cal. First basses: Bla’ 
Stewart, Corvallis; Darwin Phillip 
Corvallis; R. W. Lyons, Eugene; E. ! 
Kimball, Eugene; F. L. Waldo, Covalli 
Theodore Ober, Portland. Second basse 
M. E. Moe, Hood River; Gus Charlsto 
Portland; Robert B. Moss, Mosier; M. 
Knapp, Enterprise; M. H. Astru 
Seattle, Wash.; C. K. Noonan, Astor 
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KLIBANSKY PUPILS ENGAGED FOR 
RECITALS 


Sergei Klibansky announces many ap- 
yearances for his pupils. Betsy Lane 
Shepherd has been engaged for a concert 
in Buffalo, N. Y., and Lotta Midden for 
, concert in Hamilton, Ohio. Elizabeth 
Carpenter, has been re-engaged as vocal 
instructor at Wesleyan College, and 
chosen as soloist and director at the Mul- 
perry Methodist Church in Macon, Ga. 
Sallie Wikon, another Klibansky pupil, 
i; also teaching at the Wesleyan Col- 
Sara Peabody is booked for a 


9 all 
lege. 


| number of costume recitals in the West. 


Sydney Allison has been singing with 
success in Bellingham, Everett, Tacoma 
and Weyatchee, Wash. Lottice Howell 
will be heard again at the Strand Thea- 
ter in New York. Virginia Rea was cor- 
dially received in her concert in Lan- 
caster, Pa. By invitation, Mr. Klibansky 
presented several of his pupils in recital 
at the Low and Heywood School in Ship- 
pan Point, Stamford, Conn., on Oct. 22. 
He also gave another recital on Oct. 26 
at the Educational Alliance. 


ADELE LUIS RANKIN PLANS COM.- 
POSERS’ SERIES 


The first of the season’s series of reci- 
tals proposed by Adele Luis Rankin, so- 
prano and New York. vocal teacher, was 
given in her Metropolitan Opera House 
studios, on the afternoon of Oct. 23. Com- 
positions of Robert Huntington Terry 
were presented. Florence Otis, soprano, 
sang charmingly Mr. Terry’s “Reveries,” 
“Love Conquers,” “The Builder,” “The 
Answer,” “At Twilight” and “The Morn- 
ing Is Calling.” Ralph Tomlinson, who 
has a rich, vibrant bass voice, was heard 
in “Miserere,” “Sleepy-time Song” and 
‘The West.” John Arden, tenor, was 
well received in “Golden Hours as They 
Are” and “My Little Sweetheart.” Mr. 
Terry played several of his own piano 
works—a Barcarolle, Valse in G Sharp 
Minor, Gavotte in F, “I Love the Spring,” 
Impromptu, Mazurka in E Flat and a 
‘Japanese Dance.” Miss Rankin an- 
nounced that at her next recital in No- 
vember, Claude Warford would be pre- 
sented in his compositions. 





GUILMANT STUDENTS WIN SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS 


William C. Carl has awarded the schol- 
arships offered at the Guilmant Organ 
School for the present season by the Hon. 
and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer to Gene- 
vive de Arteaga of Porto Rico, Doris 
Eber of Monroe, Mich.; Francis M. At- 
tanasio of Brooklyn, and Douglas Fow- 
ler of New York, in accordance with 
their ranking in the competition. Mr. 
Berolzheimer has sent to the school seven 
sets of reserved seat tickets for the 
concerts of the Boston Symphony in Car- 
tegie Hall for this season. These tickets 
will be awarded to the .students who 
achieve the highest marks each month 
(uring the winter. The Guilmant Organ 
School has reopened with a large enrol- 
ment. Dr. Carl has already started his 
special Thursday classes in church work 
and conducting. Several students have 
secured positions as organists and choir- 


PILAR-MORIN PUPIL IN RECITAL 


, ilice MacKenzie, pupil of Mme. Pilar- 
Jorin, gave a program of songs and 
tadings at the studio of Murray Mine- 
lart, concert manager, on the after- 
loon of Oct. 21. With A. Ray Holder- 
han at the piano, Miss MacKenzie sang 
vounod’s “Priére,” Herbert’s “The 
‘ightingale”’ and “Love Me, Love My 
708" Arditi’s “Il Bacio” and Bruno 
iuhn’s “Invictus.” Other Pilar-Morin 
tupils are Madeline Keltie and Joseph- 
te Lucchese, sopranos, who are with the 
‘an Carlo Opera Company. 


LECTURE BY MAY LAIRD BROWN 


The development of the French art 
“ng was the subject of the illustrated 
“ture given by May Laird Brown, 
"acher of lyric diction, New York, at 
*r studios on West Eighty-ninth Street, 
™ the afternoon of Oct. 19. The pro- 
tam began with a piano number by 
“sar Franck, as a tribute to the in- 
‘uence of that composer on the modern 
“ng of France. Massenet’s “Si tu veux, 
“ignonne”; “Claire de Lune,” as set by 
Sth Debussy and Fauré; settings of 


“Mandoline” by Debussy, Fauré and Du- 
pont; Chausson’s “La Caravane”; 
“Elégie,” by Dupare; “Le Cygne” and 
Rondo by Ravel, and two songs by Char- 
pentier, “Complainte” and “La Musique,” 
all sung by Louise Stallings, com- 
pleted the program. The piano solo and 
the accompaniments were played by John 
Doane. 


ENGAGEMENTS FOR NIESSEN-STONE 
PUPILS 


A pupil of Mme. Niessen-Stone, Zilla 
Simpson, is singing at the Imperial Thea- 
ter in Montreal for three weeks. She filled 
a similar engagement at the Rivoli in 
New York recently. Frieda Rochen, who 
gave a recital at Town Hall on Oet, 21, is 
another Niessen-Stone pupil. Margaret 
Hussar recently gave a concert in Hunt- 
ington, Va. Emma Burkhardt has filled 
a special engagement as soloist at the 
East Side Church in Paterson, N. J. 
Ruth McIntosh sang at a concert in 
Digby, Nova Scotia. Fred W. Setzer has 
appeared successfully in several towns 
in California. He has just opened a 
studio in Lodi, Cal., where he will receive 


voice pupils, and he is also conducting a: 


chorus there. Harry Kravit has con- 
cluded an engagement at the Star Casino 
in New York. 


APPEARANCES FOR WARFORD 
PUPILS 


Five pupils of Claude Warford, vocal 
teacher, are to give a concert in Haworth, 
N. J., on Nov. 2. Ralph Tomlinson, bari- 
tone, will be heard with orchestra in 
Brooklyn on Oct. 24 and 27. He sings 
with the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra on Nov. 19 and is to appear at Fred- 
erick, Md., on Nov. 10. Mary Davis, 
mezzo-soprano, was soloist at the open- 
ing social event at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle on Oct. 7. Tilla Gemunder, so- 
prano, has been engaged for several 
Western appearances in November. John 
Arden, tenor, sings at a Robert Terry 
composition recital in New York on Nov. 
23 and in Paterson, N. J., on Nov. 1. 
Minnie Lamberts, soprano, is to appear 
as soloist at the annual Elks’ concert in 
Morristown, N. J., on Oct. 27. 


MUSICALE AT ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 


The second of a series of educational 
concerts was given at the Ziegler In- 
stitute of Normal Singing on Oct. 18. 
An informal address was made by Frank 
Kasschau, for sixteen years a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the institute, on 
“What are Classics?” Songs and arias 
of the composers of the classic period 
were interpreted by artist pupils of 
Anna E, Ziegler. James Snedden Weir, 
baritone, sang an aria from “Elijah” and 
a group of shorter numbers. Others on 
the interesting program were Zeta 
Wood, contralto; Alice Campbell, so- 
prano, and Georgia Van Dyck, soprano. 
On Nov. 1, a song recital will be given 
by Arthur Hershmann, bass-baritone. 


JOINS FACULTY AT AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 


H. Rawlins Baker has returned to the 
piano faculty of the American Institute 
of Applied Music. Another piano 
teacher at the institute, Francis Moore, 
who, though well known as an accompani- 
ist, made his New York début as a reci- 
talist only recently, has resumed his 
work at this school. Harry Cumpson, 
pianist, who has also joined the Institute 
faculty, is soon to give a recital there. 





MACCUE PUPIL IN RECITAL 


Mrs. R. C. Pearsall, 
heard in recital recently at the studio 
of her teacher, Beatrice MacCue. Mal- 
vina Herr, who played the accompani- 
ments, also contributed a piano solo, 
Liszt’s “Liebestraum.” Mrs. Pearsall’s 
numbers were arias by Mendelssohn, 
Scarlatti and Paisiello, and songs by 
Campbell-Tipton, Goetz, Homer, Bishop 
and Foster. 


contralto, was 


ERB INAUGURATES MUSICALES 


The first of a series of monthly musi- 
cales was held in the studios of John 
Warren Erb, conductor, coach and ac- 
companist, on the evening of Oct. 13. 
Vida Milholland, soprano; Zoe Park, con- 
tralto, and Ralph Grosvenor, tenor, gave 


an interesting program of classic Lieder 
Mr. Grosvenor 


eral of his own songs. The singers were 
assisted by Kitty Cheatham, with a 
group of her nursery rhymes and classic 
interpretations. Max Olanoff, violinist, 
also co-operated with them. His num- 
bers were a Handel Sonata and a group 
of short works. 


HARRY CUMPSON TO GIVE RECITAL 


A piano recital will be given by Harry 
Cumpson, a member of the faculty of 


’ Rachmaninoff, 


the American Institute of Applied Music, 
in the auditorium of the institute on the 
evening of Oct. 31. The program will 
include works of Chopin, Haydn, Franck, 
Arensky, Palmgren, 
Seriabine and Paganini-Liszt. 





LA FORGE-BERUMEN PUPIL TOURING 
WITH MATZENAUER 


George Vause, pianist and accompan- 
ist, pupil of Frank La Forge and Ernesto 
Berumen, has been engaged to accom- 
pany Mme. Matzenauer on her present 
tour. Mr. Vause has already appeared 
in several western cities. 





A. K. Virgil, Pioneer Music Teacher, 
Dies in Florida in Eightieth Year 


TT 
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Active as Pedagogue for More 
Than Fifty Years, He Es- 
tablished Schools in Three 
Countries—Began Study of 
Teaching Methods at. an 
Early Age—Brought Out 
Practice Clavier in the 
Eighties—Books Have Gone 
Through Many _ Editions 
with Few Emendations 
LMON KINCAID VIRGIL, one of the 


pioneers among musical pedagogues 
in the United States, whose death in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., on Oct. 15 was reported 
in MusIcAL AMERICA last week, was born 
at Erie, Pa., Aug. 13, 1842, and received 
his early musical education in that city. 
His father, who was first a lawyer by 
profession, later became a Baptist clergy- 
man, and the son was for a number of 
years organist in his church, also study- 
ing singing and the ’cello, as well as 
piano, though he never attained any par- 
ticular eminence as a performer in any 
of these branches. He went to college 
and also studied law, but gave it up after 
a brief period in favor of music. Through 
the influence of a college professor who 
was an intimate friend, he realized that 
real educational methods were not ap- 
plied to musical instruction. He at once 
set out to evolve a system which would 
remedy this defect and spent his entire 
life perfecting it. 

In the early eighties he brought out 
his practice clavier, a dumb piano, be- 
cause he felt that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of technique were impossible to 
learn on the piano. He afterward made 
many improvements in its mechanism. 
Soon after he established his school in 
Fifteenth Street, New York, and had 
associated with him such men as Dr. 
William Mason, S. Monroe Fabian, Sum- 


ner Salter and E. M. Bowman. Joseffy 
was an intimate friend and was much 
interested in Mr. Virgil’s educational 
methods. 


Going abroad in 1896, he established 
schools in both London and Berlin and 
divided his time between the two capitals 
until 1899. In Berlin he was in frequent 
intercourse with Jadassohn, Jedliczka, 
Otto Lessmann and Philippe Scharwenka. 
In London his principal teachers were 
Dr. Frank Campbell and Dr. Charles 
Vincent. The school, in Mr. Virgil’s ab- 
sence, was under the direction of Charles 
Stiebler Cooke. 

From 1899 until 1910 Mr. Virgil was 
back in New York with the exception of 
four winters, when his health made it 
necessary for him to go to California for 
several months each year. He carried on 
his work in Los Angeles and in 1910 re- 
turned to London and Berlin, making his 
headquarters in the latter city until 
driven out by the war, when he came 
back to America and made his home in 
St. Petersburg. There he lived until his 
death, teaching some part of every day 
until a month before his decease. 

Mr. Virgil, according to one of his 
pupils, was a man of very intense pur- 
pose and he had a tremendous and last- 
ing influence in his way of presenting the 
first principles of piano playing. He al- 
ways said that pupils went to the piano 
and studied music instead of studying 
piano playing. His system was based 
upon muscular control in its relationship 
to tone and technique, an idea which he 
brought out both in his books and in his 





A. K. Virgil, Eminent American Piano 
Teacher, Who Died Recently in Florida 


technical studies, which have’ gone 
through many editions with very few 
emendations. He is survived by a widow, 
Mrs. Florence Virgil. 





PASSED AWAY — 





George L. O’Connell 


NEw ORLEANS, Oct. 15.—A prominent 
figure has disappeared from New Or- 
leans musical circles by the death of 
George L. O’Connell, conductor of the 
Musical Society, the Knights of Colum- 
bus Choral Club, and Beekman’s Or- 
chestra. He had trained the choral club 
for weeks for the performance of Hum- 
mel’s dramatic ballad, “Columbus,” and 
only gave up the rehearsals shortly be- 
fore his death. His place as conductor 
was taken by Frederick Staehle, and the 
ballad was sung in the Little Theater of 
the Grunewald Hotel on Oct. 12. Mr. 
O’Connell was formerly director of the 
French Opera, was a leader of the Cercle 
Lyrique, and arranged musical enter- 
tainments for three visiting Presidents 
of the United States. He went to France 
in 1893 as impresario for the French 
Opera House, and assembled an excellent 
company. He obtained a degree in law 
in 1892, but never practised, the call of 
music being too strong. His death at 
sixty-one is widely regretted. Mr. 
O’Connell had, perhaps, the only com- 
plete orchestration of Creole and Congo 
folk-music in existence. nm FF. Bs 


Richard Gompertz 


LONDON, Oct. 14.—Word has been re- 
ceived here recently of the death in Dres- 
den, in the latter part of August, of 
Richard Gompertz, well known as a 
teacher of violin. Mr. Gompertz was 
born in Cologne in 1859, and began his 
studies with Joachim in 1875. In 1880 
he was invited by Villiers-Stanford to 
take up work as a player and teacher at 
Cambridge, where he played at all the 
important concerts of the Cambridge 
University Musical Society. He was ap- 
pointed a teacher of the violin at the 
Royal College of Music at its foundation, 
and became professor in 1895. In 1899 
he relinquished his work in this country 
and went to live in Dresden. 


James Gratten Lennox 


3ENTON HARBOR, MICH., Oct. 10.— 
James Gratten Lennox, brother of Eliz- 
abeth Lennox, contralto, died here on 
Oct. 5 after a long illness. Mr. Lennox 
was nineteen years of age. 
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BALTIMORE NOT YET 
SURE OF SYMPHONY 


Six Members - Still Demand 
Increases — Recital by 
Peabody Director 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 22.—The _ recent 
meeting of the members of the Balti- 
more Symphony, at which Frederick R. 
Huber, Municipal Director of Music, 
gave an address, and at which Edward 
R. Moffett presided, has left no assur- 
ance that the orchestra will continue 
to play at the former scale of wages. 
Mr. Huber realized that if the requests 
of the six members who are demanding 
an increase in salary were granted, 
there was a possibility that similar re- 
quests would be made by the other 
players. As the city cannot at this time 
afford to spend more money on the or- 
chestra, it became necessary to cancel 


the contracts with the soloists and dis- 
miss the entire orchestra for the sea- 
son. However, John Itzel, librarian for 
the orchestra, and others, have been 
anxious to keep the orchestra intact 
and enable the series of concerts 
originally scheduled to be continued, and 
at a further meeting it was decided to 
interview each of the members of the 
Baltimore Symphony to _ ascertain 
whether the men are willing to continue 
at last year’s rates. Whether the six 
dissatisfied members can bring the other 
fifty-nine members to their point of 
view, and thus cause the disbandment 
of the orchestra, is the question which 
is giving the musical public of Baltimore 
much concern. 

At an informal piano recital given be- 
fore the students of the Peabody Con- 
servatory on Oct. 21, Director Harold 
Randolph played compositions by Scar- 
latti, Beethoven, César Franck and Liszt, 
prefacing the program with advice to 
the new pupils. 

The Maryland Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists announces a se- 
ries of six public organ recitals to be 
given at the First Unitarian Church 
during November and December by 
Frederick L. Erickson, Katherine E. 
Lucke, Adolf Torovosky, Mabel H. 
Thomas, Charles R. Wilkinson and 
Chester Mahl. F. C. B. 


MISS BEEBE’S PLAYERS 
TO PRESENT NEW WORKS 


New York Chatiiad Music Society Will 
Give Three Programs at 
Aeolian Hall 


Gretchen Dick will present the New 
York Chamber Music Society, Carolyn 
Beebe, pianist and founder, in three con- 
certs at Aeolian Hall, New York, this 
season. This will be the seventh annual 
subscription series of the society and the 
second of Miss Dick’s American Concert 
Courses, the first of which consisted of 
five concerts at the Manhattan Opera 
House during the season of 1919-20. 
Miss Beebe is American by birth and 
training. Several new works, dedicated 
to her and to the society, have been se- 
eured for performance at these concerts, 
and there will be guest artists. 

At the first concert, on Nov. 15, Percy 
Grainger’s new work, “Green Bushes,” 
will be played, with Mr. Grainger at the 
organ and Miss Beebe at the piano, and 
with the organization increased by ten 





instruments, since twenty-one _ instru- 
ments in all are called for. This will be 
the premiére performance of “Green 


Bushes,” which is still in manuscript, in 
chamber music form. The work was given 
once in London for orchestra. It is 
founded on an old English folk-song from 
a collection by Cecil Sharp. 

The feature of the second concert, 
on Jan. 9, will be a chamber music work 
by Ethel Leginska, called “From a Life.” 





An extra flute and clarinet will be re- 
quired for it. To celebrate the first pub- 
lic performance of the work, Miss Beebe 
has invited Miss Leginska "to play the 
piano part. This will be the first time 
in the seven years of the society’s work 
that any other pianist than Miss Beebe 
has been heard with it. The composer 
describes her work as consisting of three 
short movements played without a break. 
She completed it a year ago. She writes 
of it that “while it is not exactly pro- 
grammatic, yet in the language of music 
I wished to show a certain phase of life, 
early struggles to keep one’s ideals in 
spite of disillusionment and hard knocks. 
Already in the first few pages a grim 
and sardonic vein is lightly touched; it 
rote more and more toward the 
end. 

The program for the March 20 con- 
cert is not yet ready for announcement. 
At all three concerts standard works as 
well as new compositions will be played. 
Caplet’s Quintet for piano and winds 
will probably be played at the concert of 
Nov. 15. Among the eleven solo artists 
who constitute the personnel, Scipione 
Guidi, violinist, will be in charge of the 
strings and the string and wind ensem- 
ble. Gustave Langenus, clarinetist, will 
again be in charge of the winds. Mr. 
Langenus has held this position with the 
society for all but six months of the six 
years of its existence so far. 





Make Caruso Memorial 
Candle to Last for 
mignieen Centuries 


@ International 


Antonio Ajello of New York at Work 
on the Giant Caruso Memorial Candle 


Antonio Ajello, one of the foremost 
firms of candle makers of New York, is 
at work on a memorial candle for the 
late Enrico Caruso, which, when finished, 
will burn, if lighted continuously, for 
42,200 hours, or about five years. But 
the candle is to be lighted only once a 
year, on All Souls’ Day, Nov. 2, and at 
this rate, it will last for eighteen hun- 
dred years or about as far in the future, 
approximately, as it is since the Em- 
peror Hadrian reigned in Rome. 

The candle, which will be placed in the 
Church of Our Lady of Pompeii at 
Naples, is eighteen feet in height and five 
feet in circumference at the base and 
weighs 900 pounds. It requires four 
months of dipping. The decorations are 
a Crucifixion and scroll and flower work 
in high relief laid on and gilded and col- 
ored. 


Nielsen Back from Norway for Third 
_ Year as Musical Director at Colleg 
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A “Bon Voyage” Party for Per Nielsen, Baritone and 
of Music at Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa., 
Left to Right—Mr. Nielsen; Mrs. Ole®Bull, a Relative by M 


Christiania. 
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Photo by Wilse, Christiania | Sian 
tor of the Departm 


on His Departure friton on 


riage of the Great Violinist of That Name; Christian Sinding, Composer; discern 
Sinding; Max Rosen, Violinist, and Eugenia d’Albert, Daughter of Teresa Clyoyage 


reno and d’Albert 


ETURNING from Christiania, Per 
Nielsen, baritone and director of the 
Department of Music of Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pa., tells of 
an interesting vacation abroad. Mr. 
Nielsen sailed from New York during 
the first week of June and gave three 
concerts on board ship. Arriving in 
Norway, he spent a fortnight in sailing 
and mountain climbing. During a week 
in Copenhagen he heard several excellent 
concerts. The following fortnight was 
spent in Berlin, where Mr. Nielsen re- 
newed his acquaintance with Busoni. He 
called on the famous composer and pian- 
ist twice at his home and found him well 
satisfied with the reception of his two 
operas. Also in Berlin Mr. Nielsen 
saw many well known American artists. 
After several days in Paris he returned 
to Norway for the remainder of the sum- 
mer. 
On the day of his sailing, several musi- 
cians and personal friends were at the 


his tal 
Heidel) 
had to 
H. G. | 
Disarm 


The 
greatly 


ship to bid Mr. Nielsen “bon voya; 
The photograph shows him on board 
wareegst ees with Mrs. Ole Bull, a 
ativ& “marriage of the famous vii 
ist of “vat name; Christian Sinding, 
composer, who sailed the week after 
America, to join the faculty of the E 
man School of Music at Rochester, 
Y.; Mrs. Sinding; Max Rosen, the vidlwas a | 
ist, who has been playing successfully St 
Europe and had sold-out houses in N Faves 
way, and Eugenia d’Albert, daughtey by Elis: 
Teresa Carreno and Eugene d’Albert, jAt first 
composer. clined t 
Mr. Nielsen has returned to Westmi, ; 

ter College for his third year as h » Sing < 
of the music department. In his arj#greed 1 
course this year he will present EvqSchuma) 
Scotney, soprano of the Metropolijcert, as 
Opera Company; Cecil Fanning, bfful one. 
tone; Emil Telmanyi, Hungarian viofartists, ° 
ist; Marguerite Namara, soprano of Jassisted 
Chicago Opera Association, and Méscribed 
Morrisey, contralto. men’s ck 








LUELLA MELUIS ACCORDED 
WARM GREETING IN CHICAGO 


Singer Displays Fine Coloratura Effects 
and Technical Excellence in In- 
teresting Program 

CHICAGO, Oct. 24.—The transition 
from the theatrical stage to the concert 
platform has not infrequently been es- 
sayed, but seldom with the success at- 
tained by Luella Meluis, coloratura so- 
prano, who appeared at Orchestra Hall 
on Oct. 18. Of her popular triumph 
there is no room for doubt. She pos- 
sesses the essential qualifications for such 
success. An alluring personality, com- 
manding stage presence, and a gracious- 
ness of demeanor insure her a cordial re- 
ception by any audience. 

Her singing was no less satisfying. 
Miss Meluis possesses a powerful vocal 









and able command of vocal firew« Mr Wel 
Trills and roulades cascaded from the Adri 
throat throughout a lengthy prog Dr. Ss 

merica 


But her work suffered from a strai 
for effect, and a certain obviousnes in forty. 
effort occasionally marred her colftral and 
tura passages. The singer has not cjare sche 
pletely cast off the incubus of the tifirst was 
ter, where the reward is in proportio York co 
the maximum display of difficulties ojProgram 
come. one will 
The Shadow Song from Meyerb: 
“Dinorah” and the Bell Song fjwell fest 
“TLakmé” revealed Miss Meluis at |Series 01 
best. They were gracefully executed jconcerts 
warmly interpreted. Liszt’s ‘Comnj 0use. 
disaient-ils” was given with a col Nov. 29 
phrasing that the singer did not im nings. 4 
to all of her songs. A group of Habe given 
Mozart and Veracini and some modand_ the 
works rounded out the program. /auditoriu 
applause was unstinted and Miss Md 
was compelled to add several extras. Offic 
win Schneider furnished artistic acd 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the scorted 
finest now made. They contain more va Ic 
able improvements than all others. —— d 
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